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Plans of the Rogers High Sehool. 




FIRST STORY. 

Deception Room. 
Girls' Cloak Room, 
Roys' Cloak Room. 
Roception Room. 
Lecture lioom. 
Cli finical Laboratory, 



SECON]> STORY, 

Cliapel. 
School Room. 
Appariitus Room. 
Itecitntiou Itoom. 



THIRD STORY. 

1. School Room. 

2. Recitation Room. 

3. Librai-y. 

4. Class Room. 

5. Class Boom, 
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REPORT. 



To the Hon. the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island: 

The State Board of Education has the honor to present 
to the General Assembly its Fifth Annual Report. 

In the membership of the Board one change has taken 
place within the year. The Hon. Geo. W. Greene, whose 
term of office expired in May, has ceased, after continuous 
and valuable service from the time of its first organization, 
to be a member of the Board, and has been succeeded by 
Ezra K. Parker, Esq., of Coventry. 

In addition to those prescribed by law, namely one in 
each quarter, four special meetings of the Board have been 
held. 

The departments in which, mainly, such definite action 
has been required as seems to call for notice here are three,' 
— the State Normal School, the system of night-schools in 
the cities and towns of the State, and the office of School 
Commissioner. 

For information upon matters connected with the first- 
named department reference is respectfully made to the 
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specif report on the Normal School, which accompanies 
the present document. 

Such detailed statements of the present condition of the 
night-school work of the State as are given in the Commis- 
sioner's Report do not call for repetition here. The appro- 
priation for the present year from the general treasury, in fur- 
therance of the work, — $2,500 in amount, — and with the dis- 
bursement of which this Board is charged, has been appor- 
tioned among sixteen cities and towns, in sums vai-ying from 
fifty to three hundred and fifty dollars. These subsidies are 
granted only where evening schools are actually established, 
and are understood to be intended, not for the release of the 
local treasuries from all burden therefor, -but merely to aid 
them in bearing it. The local authorities are required to 
render a report of the schools under theii- charge which have 
•been thus aided. So far as the Board has knowledge, the 
distribution has been satisfactory to those concemed. The 
amount appropriated by the General Assembly was much less 
this year than formerly ; but, as a result of the plan of em- 
ploying no special paid agent to superintend the work of 
night schools, — a plan which is believed to have been wisely 
adopted, — it has been found sufficient. Such would not, 
however, it should be added, have been the fact, had there 
not been also available a considerable balance from the last 
yeai''s appropriation. The Board therefore respectfully 
recommend for the coming year ah appropriation of three 
thousand dollars. 

In a crowded manufactuiing State, such as ours is, and in 
which very large numbers of young persons are engaged in 
industrial callings, and as a consequence deprived, to a very 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD' OF EDCCATION. 9 

great extent of the advantages of any other than the most 
elementary scholastic training, if not even of that, the eve- 
ning school, however inadequate as a substitute for that 
which is more systematic and thorough, is a most beneficent 
institution. Moreover, until we can secure both from 
parents and from the community at large, but especially 
from the managers of the great manufacturing entei-prises, 
a much clearer practical recognition than has yet been 
attained, of the importance to the welfare, physical, mental 
and moral, of the advancing generation, as well as, in a 
broad and generous view, to the public weal, of giving to 
the young those educational advantages, to but a small num- 
ber of whom the deprivation of which can ever in after life 
be made up, the evening school may, with no exaggeration, 
be deemed an indispensable element in the system of public 
instruction, and as such entitled to claim very careful atten- 
tion in administration, as well as a liberal expenditure of the 
public money. 

A noteworthy occurrence of the year in the department 
of public education has been the change which has recently 
taken place in the office of Commissioner of Public Schools. 
The Hon. T. W. Bicknell, who has held the post since 
1869, has relinquished it, for the purpose of taking edito- 
rial charge of a new periodical work, which is to represent 
the interests of education in New England. His resigna- 
tion, tendered at the last quarterly meeting of the Board, 
has been reluctantly accepted. Although not a member of 
the Board, the late Commissioner has, in his ex-offi.cio rela- 
tion, as its Secretary, been closely associated with it and has 
rendered valuable aid in its work. Of the Trustees of the 
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Normal School he has been one of the most active and use- 
ful. And in his own wider field he has labored with a dili- 
gence, a wisdom and a contagious enthusiasm, which, it is 
beUeved, have resulted in lasting benefit to the cause with 
which his name is identified. His removal will be regretted 
in many quarters, and by a large number of persons with 
whom he has been brought into official relations, — by none 
more than by the members of this Board. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Bicknell 
has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Thomas B. 
Stockweli, a gentleman hitherto well known as one of the 
masters of the Providence High School. Mr. Stockweli 
has been not only a successful practical teacher, but his 
position as publisher of the educational journal of the State, 
has brought him into a wide range of relations with those 
engaged in the work of public instruction, as well as with 
various interests which will' in future claim his more imme- 
diate and authoritative supervision. He is beUeved to pos- 
sess the intelhgence, energy and zeal tempered by discretion, 
which win unite to secure success in dischai^;ing the various 
and often dehcate duties of his office. 

An annual statistical report, complete and carefully- 
digested, of the condition of the public schools of the 
State, is an important document for many purposes. To 
secure the materials for such report it is the custom to trans- 
mit from the Commissioner's office to the school authorities 
of the several towns bliink returns to be filled up and sent 
back within a given time. Inconvenience and annoyance 
are not infrequently caused by needless delay on the part of 
the local authorities in making these returns. It is recom- 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 11 

mended that some legislative measure be adopted, to secure 
promptness of action. For this purpose the Bodrd suggest 
the addition to chapter 53, section 20, of the General Stat- 
utes, of the following : 

" They shall alao transmit to the commissioner, on or before July 1st, 
in each j'ear, such statistical returns as shall be called for by tte latter ; 
and in case of failure to comply with this requirement, the commissioner 
may refuse to draw his order for the town's annual quota of public 
money." 

In connection with the matter of statistical reports, the 
Board calls attention to the impoitance for educational pur- 
poses, of having an annual census actually taken, in each 
city or town and district, of that portion of the population 
which comes within the limits of school age. It is hoped 
that the proposed ensictment of last year, looking to this 
end, may receive, at the present session of the General 
Assembly, the attention which it is believed to merit, and 
may be adopted. 

Upon one subject, more than upon any other, the mind of 
the Board has been exercised in this as in previous years, 
namely, the evil of allowing to be deprived of the advanta- 
ges of a reasonable measure of scholastic training the large 
number of childi-en who within the State ai-e still in that 
condition of cruel deprivation. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in previous reports. Allusion has already been made 
to it in the present one. It is not proposed to enlarge upon 
it here. One advantage of the census just referred to, would 
be a clearer view of the mischievous extent to which juven- 
ile non-attendjince at school prevails in the State, whether 
in the form of vagrant truancy, or of premature employ- 
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ment in industrial pursuits, and as a consequence, it may be 
hoped, a more urgent and imperative public sentiment on 
the subject. It is not legislation that is principally needed 
at present. We have already a sufficient number of inop- 
erative statutes on the subject. The immediate and obvious 
demand is for such an industrial school, not strictly penal in 
chai'acter, as has already in former years been proposed, and 
towards the establishment of which some steps have been 
taken, to which institution minors coming within the cogni- 
zance of chapter fifty-seven of the statutes may be consigned. 
This will be, however, but a partial remedy for the great 
evil. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the vigorous move- 
ment now going on in some other States in the direction 
of securing universal compliance with laws on this sub- 
ject such as we already have on our own statute-book, will 
by its success stimulate public sentiment in Rhode Island to 
do its part in a movement, in which however this common- 
wealth ought not to follow but to lead. 

Respectfully submitted by the Board of Education. 

HENEY HOWARD, 

President. 
CHARLES C. VAN ZANDT, 

Vice President. 
DANIEL LEACH, 
EZRA K. PARKER, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
THOMAS H. CLARKE, 
CHARLES H. FISHER, M. D. 
GEORGE L. LOCKE. 
Providence, January, 1875. 
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REPORT 



To the Hon, Ote General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island: 

The Board of Trustees of the State Normal School here- 
with present their Annual Report for the year ending June 
30th, A. D. 1874. 

The Board have held eight formal meetings during the. 
year, at which the best means of promoting the interests of 
the school were always the subject of earnest consideration. 
Committees, each consisting of two or more of the mem- 
bers of the Board, were appointed as occasion demanded, 
to whom were assigned special duties connected with its 
management and maintenance. 

Thus the Board, eai'ly in the year, were enabled to coope- 
rate with the Principal of the Normal School, in carefully 
rearranging the curriculum of study in that Institution. 

Furnishing the School promptly with all needed supplies, 
has engaged the constant attention of the Board, early pro- 
vision being made therefor, by an appropriation of five hun- 
dred dollars. 

A " Committee on Supplies" was appointed, whose special 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



duty was to keep advised of its cuiTent wants, and see that 
they were provided for in such season as to be most condu- 
cive to the efficiency and success of the Institution. 

The arduous and precise duty of apportionment of the 
sum of fifteen hundi-ed dollars appropriated by the General 
Assembly for travelling expenses of pupils, in the ratio of 
distance of residence, was referred, as heretofore, to a com- 
mittee on "Distribution of Mileage." 

The examination of candidates for admission to the Nor- 
mal School, devolving on the Trustees, was also referred to 
a "Committee on QuaUfications," having special fitness for 
the work. 

The subject of an advanced course of instruction for 
graduates, and teachers of experience mth more than aver- 
age attainments', was well considered by the Board, and the 
Committee on Qualifications instructed to draft a plan in 
conference with the Piincipal of the Normal School, for 
such advanced course, including order, method and branches 
of study, to be pursued. A plan was proposed and adopted, 
and has since been in successful operation, the sessions 
being held every Saturday during each term, thus affording 
superior facilities to such teachers throughout the State as 
desire to avail themselves of its advantages. 

A general supervision and examination of the School 
has been kept up by the Boai-d, through visitation by the 
members from time to time, and a more special examination 
provided for, by the appointment of prominent men as visi- 
tors at large, and representing different portions of the State. 

The danger of loss by fire of the State's property in use 
at the Normal School, has been in part provided against by 
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OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 17 

effecting insurance on the same to the amount of twenty- 
eight hundred dollars. 

The need of increased accommodations at the Normal 
School has been repeatedly the subject of discussion. A 
committee was appointed from the members of the Board to 
examine the building occupied by the School, and ascertain 
what, if any portion of the same, might by alteration be fitted 
for the required purposes. The committee, upon exami- 
nation, found space in the basement, which, by partitioning 
and fitting up, would in some measure furnish the needed 
enlaigement.- The rooms thus obtained, however, would be 
inconvenient of access, defective la ventilation, and deficient 
in admission of light. The cost of fitting up would be con- 
siderable, and the occupation of them would involve addi- 
tional rental. The Board, therefore, take this occasion to 
again express a conviction of the necessity of a more suita- 
ble building for the school. 

The attention of the General Assembly and also the pub- 
lic at large is called to the semi-annual reports of the Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School appended hereto. They should 
receive careful perusal. In them will be found detailed 
accounts of the working of the School, and many wise 



It is but simple justice to the several committees referred 
to above, to state that they have performed the duties 
assigned them to the entire satisfaction of the Board, the 
said duties in several instances requiring very considerable 
time and care. 

In conclusion, the Board congratulate the people of the 
State of Rhode Island upon the success which has attended 
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the eatablishment and maintenance of their Normal School. 
It is a great power in the educational field, and its beneficial 
influences are not only felt in the cities and larger villages, 
but also in the scattered rural districts, and this influence 
will continually widen until it embraces every section of the 
State. 

(Signed) HENKY HOWARD, 

CHAS. C. VAN ZANDT, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
CHAS. H. PISHEE, 
GEORGE L. LOCKE, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
THOMAS H. CLARKE, 
EZRA K. PARKER. 
THOS.,W. BICKNELL. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 



Oentlemen; TVusfees of the State formal School: 

Jn compliance with your regulations, I submit the follow- 
ing annjial report : 

Whole nomber in school duriog the year, - - . - 141 

Namber entered firat term,. - - - - - 39 

" who had preTioosIy tanght, - - - - 15 

" ent^ed second term, - - - - 28 

" who had previously taught, - - - - 10 



EMPLOTUEMTS OF FABENT3 OB OUABOUirS. 



Mechanics, - 


- 5i 


Florists, 


- 2 


Fanners, 


- 36 






Merchants, - 


- 10 


PoUce Officers, . 




Grocers, 


- 6 


letter Carriers, 




Clerks, 


• 4 


Cooks, 




Agents, 


- ' 3 


Designers, - 




Teachers, - 


- 8 


Butchere, - 




Hotel Keepers, 


- 2 


Teamsters, - 




Sea Captains, 


- 2 


MUIers, 




Undertakers, 


.- 2 


Surgeons, 




Railroad Conductors, 


- 2 


MiUinera, - 
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Some of the more important results of the normal train- 
ing of a teacher, are a clear knowledge of that which one 
is to teach, skill in teaching, and a genuine enthusiasm in 
teaching. The last two are results which especially. belong 
to normal training. 

la a normal school, the pupil supplies his lack of knowl- 
edge of any branch, so that he may the better make himself 
the master of a good method of teaching it. The study of 
the natural methods of teaching, and the actual practice of 
the normal pupil in teaching while a member of a normal 
class, must awaken enthusiasm in teaching, or the pupil is 
by nature ill-adapted to teaching. Enthusiasm also results 
from the unity of purpose and effort that must characterize 
those who are pledged to the duties of a vocation second to 
no other in its opportunities for usefulness. 

Enthusiasm in the work of the school has never existed 
in greater degree than during the past year ; consequently, 
intellectual acquisition and increased skill in teaching have, 
with few exceptions, been commensurate with the several 
abihties and opportunities of the pupils. 

"With few exceptions one hour each Saturday of the pres- 
ent term has been occupied with a lecture upon some sub- 
ject related to one or more of the studies of our course. 

The results of these lectures extend beyond the school. 
Many teachers of the city and its vicinity have availed them- 
sdves of the advantages thus offered. The* first lecture 
■wais given by Rev. Augustus Woodbury, of this city. 
The subject, " Italy," was presented in its historical, politi- 
cal and educational aspects. This lecture was especially 
valuable in its clear outline of the progress made in Italy 
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during the last ten years. The careful ohservation of Mr. 
Woodhury while m Italy, his thorotigh knowledge of its 
history, and his gentiine interest in popular education, ena- 
bled him to trace the remarkable development of firee insti- 
tutions in that country, in a way most interesting and 
instructiTe to teachers. 

Prof. Charles H. Gates, in a carefully written lecture 
upon Belgium, not only gave us much information gathered 
during his two years residence in that coimtry, but excited 
new interest in its geography and history. His recent study 
of its educational institutions enabled Prof. Gates to present 
a full account of the universities and f)f the normal and 
other schools of Belgium. 

The course of lectures upon history given by Prof. J. 
Lewis Diman, IX. D., has been of rare interest and profit 
to the pupils. To most pupils in our schools, history and 
geography, as presented in a majority of our text-books, are 
but a wilderness of facts. These pupils need a Uving 
teacher who can present and emphasize general facts and 
principles, of which the myriad minor facts collated with so 
much care by book-makers are too often but trivial expo- 
nents. Prof. Diman has endeavored to aid in forming such 
' teachers, by presenting clearly the grand features of human 
progress, when the institutions and arts which have enno- 
bled the Anglo-Saxon race were evolved from the seeming 
confusion of the Middle Ages. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, D. D., late of Cincinnati, but now of 
Springfield, Mass., a gentleman enjoying and deserving a 
national reputation as a leader in educational reform, gave 
ns one lecture upon the "Childlike Spirit of the Teacher." 
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This spirit lie proved to be the primal elemeat of success ■ 
in a teacher of children, and the power of a teacher in sym- 
pathy with hefr pupils was vividly portrayed with a rare 
felicity of language and aptness of illustration. 

For a statement of the special lectures and other work of 
the first term of the present year, I refer to my semi-annual 
report in January. 

The special classes on Saturday have enabled several 
graduates, and others actually engaged in teaching, to con- 
tinue their studies. The arrangement of the sessions of the 
school, by which one session each week is open to the teach- 
ers of the State is advantageous, not only to them, but to 
the pupils of the School. It affords opportunity by special 
exercises given by the teachers of other schools, to present 
methods of teaching which they have proved to be useful 
in their own schools. 

The demand for teachers of wider information and broader 
culture, imposes the necessity of continued study upon those 
aheady engaged in teaching, who are determined to keep 
pace with the educational progress of the age. Such teach- 
ers will gladly avail themselves of the benefits of the special 
Saturday clEisses. 

As soon as more suitable accommodations are provided, 
we shall be able by special classes on Saturday, to make the 
School a more productive. source of culture and profession^ 
skill to those already employed in teaching in different parts 
of the State. 

If we had rooms fitted for the purpose, _we could without 
any, or with sUght additional expense, instruct additional 
classes of teachers in those branches of natural science, 
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which are in almost constant re<^ui8ition in so many of the 
productive industries of the State. 

The course of study in the Normal School, as in the com- 
mon schools of the State, must consist mainly of those stu- 
dies which directly promote what is termed a good Enghsh 
education ; but the large increase of manufacturing inter- 
ests, the many forms of skUled labor now required in order 
that we may successfully compete with the workmen of sis- 
ter States, demand that the teachers in our pubUc schools 
shall be able, by teaching the simpler elements of natural 
science, to prepare the pupils for the practical duties of life. 

From the day the School was opened, in September, 1871, 
the necessity for more suitable accommodations has been 
evident. No one can consider it wise, or really economical, 
to carry on any important business with inconvenient or 
unsuitable appliances. The brief period allotted by the 
course of study to prepare for so important a work as teach- 
ing, — a work which touches every vital interest in the State, 
— demands that both -teachers and pupils in this school 
should do their best, and it also demands that suitable rooms 
be had for doing the class work of the school in the best 
manner. 

It is nfy pleasant duty, in behalf of both the teachers and 
pupils of this school, to accord to the Board of Trustees, 
and to the Board of Examiners, our hearty appreciation of 
their efforts to render the school an efficient means of pro- 
moting the interests of public instruction. 

ASDBESS TO THE GBADUATES. 

M&mbera of the Class of '74 : You have chosen a profession second 
to no other in its relations to the welfare of the people of this State. 
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Every department of useful industry ueeds handa guided by well- 
infonned and disciplined mind^, while the social, the political, and the 
religiooa interests of the State demand, not only intelligent, but thor- 
oughly honest men. - 

' It is your work to teach those who are soon to manage our material 
interests, and it is yours to mould the character of those to whom must 
soon be entrusted those institutions that have honored and blessed the 
past. Your work involves interests of the gravest importance, imposes 
the most sacred duties, and requires the most patient and persistent 
effort. 

The GonditionB of success that pertain to the teacher are, scholarship, 
skill in the use of right methods of teaching and discipline, and excel- 
lence of moral qualities. 

The more thoroughly you understand a subject, the better you can 
select what should be taught, and the better you can adapt your 
teaching to the minds of your pupils. Without the requisite scholar- 
ship, a teacher must be a timid, and uncertain guide in the paths of 
knowledge, blindly ruling his doubtfbl steps by the worn way, how- 
ever devious. Scholarship will enable you to make text-books, in your 
classes, helpful servants instead of tiresome masters. Tour diligent 
study here has enabled you to harvest much valuable truth ; but how 
much, that may be useful to you and to your pupils, is yet nngamered. 

It has been a pleasure to us to study t^ether the greatest created 
work within the sphere of human knowledge — the human mind; and, 
through that study, to apprehend those principles which must underlie 
all correct teaching. You have also bad daily practice in the use of 
methods of teaching, which are iu accordance with what we have learned 
of the nature of the mental powers and the order of their development. 
In your subsequent teaching, you will have IVequent occasion to invent 
new methods and to modify those here acquired. The principles of cor- 
rect teaching are fixed and unvaiyiug as the laws of the human mind, 
upon which those principles depend. The applications of principles, in 
methods of teaching should vary to meet the individual needs of pupils. 

During your course of study, you have considered the principles of 
school government and the means by which it is secured. Success in 
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school governmeDt is so lai^ly dependent npon the moral support 
accorded to the teacher by parents, as well as upon your own skiU. liiftt 
you can hardly feel assured of your ability to govern well, until you 
have added to your knowledge, experience. 

But a well-ordered school, the scholarship of the teacher, and his 
skill in teaching, are but means to a higher end — the formation of char- 
acter. 

Character is Bometimea defined, "what one is"; but this fails to 
distii^ish nature and character. The character of any one is what he 
is as the result of his own action. You cannot make the character of 
your pupils ; that is their own work. The occasions of the formation of 
character, so far as they exist out of the child's own nature, are found 
in personal influence. Personal inf uence is rooted in personal qnalitjes. 
That personal influence which wakens, directs and strengthens the nob- 
ler aspirations of your pupils must arise from those excellences which, 
with Divine help, you make your own. The moral result of your earnest 
endeavor while in this school to perform faithfully your daily duties, is 
yonr best acquisition as a means of Aitore usefulness. Continue to 
strive to realize in your own lives the true, the beautiflil, and the good, 
making this thought of the immortal Milton, who many years honored 
the profession you have chosen, your own ; '* I am long since persuaded 
that to say or do aught worth memory and imitation, no purpose should 
sooner move us than simply love of God and love of mankind ! " But 
this principle of action is of Divine authority. It was set forth in the 
life of Him who is our Great Example. 
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Gentlemen; Trustees of the Stale Normal School: 

In accordance with ^our requirements, I submit the fol- 
lowing Bemi-annual report : 

Whole number of pupils in the school during -the term, - 191 

Kumber entered Sept. 1, or later, . -. - - - 52 

Number who had previonsly taught, - - - - 14 



KHPLOrMBNTS OP PABENT OE ODABOUH. 

Fanners, - . - ' 

Carpenters, - 

Jewellers, 

Stone Cutters, 

Machinists, - 

Book-keepers, 

Merchants, - 

Manufacturers, 

Teachers, - ^ 

Grocers, 

Travelling Agents, - - 1 

The term that to-day closes has been one of the most sue- • 
cessful the school has known. The pupils have shown both 



Butchers, 
Coppersmiths, 
Bestaurant Keepers,' 
Granite Workers, 
Dyers, 

Publishers, - 
Housekeepers, 
Physicians - 
Brokers, 
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diligence and enthusiasm in acquiring the best methods of 
teaching. 

The class that entered at the beginning of the present 
term is the largest that has ever been admitted to the school 
since its oiganization. Several applicants were rejected, 
some of whom might have been retained if our accommo- 
dations had been sufficient. 

The time usually occupied with lectures by the special 
instructors and others, has, during the present term, been 
spent in writing. Mr. E. C. Davis has carefully prepared 
and given a course of lessons, well adapted to meet the 
wants of the school. The lectures that would regularly 
have occurred, this term, but for the course in penmanship, 
have been deferred until the spring and summer term. We 
record with pleasure, however, a lecture upon "Art," by 
Rev. A. L. Kichards, Rector of St. John's Church, of this 
city. This lecture contained much valuable thought, ex- 
pressed in forcible, chaste and finished language. It was 
especially appreciated by those pupils, who, during the pre- 
vious term, had gained an outline of the history of art from 
the full course of lectures given by Prof. Diman upon this 
subject. 

The lecture hour of one Saturday was very profitably 
occupied with a lesson in elocution by Mr. WilUam F. 
Wentworth, now teaching elocution in this city. 

Our thanks are due to Eev. Walter J. Yates, of Millville, 
Mass., for an addition of some fifty specimens to our min- 
eralogical collection. 

The interests of the people of the State demand that 
fliose who are to be teachers shall be required to make care- 
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fill preparation for their work ; that the intellectual and 
moral training of our children may not be committed to those 
ignorant of the principles and the methods best adapted to 
secure a thorough education. 

A course at a Normal School not only enables one to pre- 
pare for the successful discharge of a teacher's duties ; but, 
by the enthusiasm which such a course develops, tends to 
secure permanency in the profession. 

The Board, .acting under the anthority of the State, 
requires a written pledge to teach a specified time in the 
public schools of the State. This pledge has hitherto been 
very generally fulfilled with remarkable fidelity. Not to 
teach after graduation, if circumstances permit, is justly 
deemed by the graduates of this school, dishonorable. Very 
many are bound to the work by their love for it, their desire 
to be useful in the noblest of professions, and by the enthu- 
siasm which a careful study of the principles and methods 
of instruction has inspired. 

Every well appointed Normal School includes in its course 
of study branches that are not found in the course of study 
usually prescribed by law for the common schools. The 
common English branches cannot'be taught in the best man- 
ner by a teacher who understands only what is presented ia 
the text-books used in our conunon schools. 

A good teacher of reading must understand the physiol- 
ogy of the organs of speech. One who would present the 
leading facts and principles of geography must know some- 
thing of mineralogy, botany, and zoology. Skill in teach- 
ing arithmetic impUes some knowledge of geometry. 

The mechanical teacher of text-books needs little prepa- 
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rAtion for his work ; but whoever teaches subjects rather 
than books, needs broad and ever-widening knowledge. He 
who is satisfied to follow the beaten track marked out by a 
text-book, without regard to the individual wants of, his 
pupils, must be a teacher who is unable to use books, even, 
as a proper means of developing a pupil's powers. 

Unless a teacher has that fertility of resource and that 
appreciation of the truths he teaches, that are the result of 
a knowledge of those truths in their varied relations, school- 
work wUl tend to tiresome routiue and dull monotony, fatal 
alike to generous culture and genuine enthusiasm. Hence, 
studies are pursued at a Normal School that are valuable, 
not only as a means of discipline, but as direct aids to a 
thorough knowledge pf the common English branches. But 
preparation for teaching involves much more than a knowl- 
. edge of that which is to be taught ; the distinctive work of 
a normal pupil is to acqidre a knowledge of the principles, 
and to gain ekiU in using the correct methods of teaching. 

Two years, the time allotted to the regular course of 
study, is a very brief period in which to prepare for team- 
ing, unless one has gained considerable discipline by a pre- 
vious course of study. High schools are not available in 
many sections of our State. From those sections, candi- 
dates of the required age often present themselves, having 
excellent natural qualifications for teaching, but hardly pre- 
pared to enter at once upon the two years course of study. 
The recent action of the Board in providing for such pupils 
a preparatory course of one or more terms, is wise, and is 
adapted to extend the usefulness of the school. To accom- 
plish, what is intended by this provision, we must have other 
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rooms than can well be secured in the building we now 
occupy. If the plans for the usefulness of the school, which 
have been carefully formed with a riew to the best interests 
of the State, are to be fully realized, rooms must be pro- 
vided for doing the work proposed. 

The people of Rhode Island, reaUzing the necessity of 
providing trained teachers for the schools of the State, estab- 
Ushed this school, and they have never shown themselves 
indifferent to its success. If they understand the need of 
additional accommodations, I believe they will not hesitate 
to contribute to the welfare of the schools of the State, and 
to the public good, by providing for their Normal School a 
suitable building. 

It is our pleasant duty at the close of another term, to 
acknowledge the aid and encouragement rendered us by the 
Board of Trustees and the Board of Examiners. 

Hon. Thomas W. BicknfiU, the late Commissioner of 
Public Schools and Secretary of the Board, has so fully 
identified himself with the prosperity of this school that we 
still asauxe ourselves of his cooperation. We believe that 
his position as Editor-in-Chief of the New England Journal 
of Education, will enable him to render valuable service in 
the work of education. 

Since the estai)lishment of the school, friends of educa- 
tion in different parts of the State have personally aided in 
securing its success. We wish such to be assured that both 
teachers and pupils appreciate the aid rendered, and justly 
desire to make the school more and more an honor to the 
State. 
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ASDBEaS TO THE ORADTIATES. 



Members of the Class of '75: In a very literal sense, as one "think- 
eth, eo is he." 

All noble purpoaes, and that enthusiaam which makes purpose effec- 
tive, are the offspring of thought. Vigorous thinking upon proper 
objects is the source of personal power. 

The kind and the quality of your thinking must depend largely upon 
what you present to your own minds as objects of thought. We are 
responsible for the objects, no less than for the quality of our thoughts. 

Man is distinguished from all other forms of sentient existence upon 
our globe by his ability to present to himself, or to exclude, the occsr 
sions of his intellectual activity. Our power to control the action of the 
intellect is a lineament of onr likeness to Go(J. The nobler an attribute , 
the greater the degradation from its abuse. He who keeps in mind base 
objects of thought, often sinks far below inferior grades of oiganized 
being. He who keeps in mind that which is worthy of his attention, 
must become wiser, better and more earnest, day by day ; he will, by 
his example, lead others *o a better life. 

We are constantly surrounded by objects of nature. By diligent 
study, find the truth, realize the beauty, feel the goodness, expressed in 
the broad universe, from the germs that swell the earth at your feet, to 
the orbs that light unmeasured space. Study reverently, and this uni- 
verse will be radiant with the wisdom, tbe power and tlie goodness of 
God. 

But the interaction of mind with mind is a surer condition of progress 
than the study of matter. Matter is a means of our best culture only 
as we perceive the mind it enshrines, and it is often so studied as to con- 
ceal what it should reveal. 

Associate with tliose wiser than yourself, that you may share tl^ir 
wisdom and become better able to help others strolling upward in the 
paths of knowledge and of duty. 

In associating with your equals, so direct the conversation of the 
leisure hour, that you and they shall render choicest thoughts in most 
fitting language — "apples of gold in pictures of silver." 
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Consider elevatiDg thoughts your choicest traasure, and .a chaste dic- 
tion clothed in graceful ntterancei the most desirable accomplishment 
The best promptings of thought yon will find in boofas. Throagh boc^ 
yon may acquaint youreelves with the " intellectnal and moral chiefs of 
tiie vorld." 

Ton cannot be too carefVil in yoor selection. Ton can never afford to 
waste npon ephemeral literature that leisure which, if spent in snitable 
reading, may be to you better than gold. 

Tour fliture educatioa will depend lai^ly npon your reading. Ton 
are fortunate that your duties as teachers will demand the reading of 
mnch that is permanently useM. The better thoughts, the finer feel- 
ings, and the diviner purposes — the life-blood of the greatest and the 
best who have lived — have been gathered for you trom the ages. Let 
something of the affluence of the treasured pa^t daily enrich your life. 
May that Book, which rightly understood, is the centre of all knowl- 
edge, the source of all modem culture, and the moral li^t of the world, 
ever be to each of you none other than the words of a loving Father, 
inspiring you daily for nobler endeavor, and ever bringing you into 
closer companionship with Him. 
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^Ute of ^Iiad{ Jsland and §iiotti(tetii;4 flantntions. 



Department of Publio Inatraction, 



To XHK Honorable Board of Education of Ehode Island : 

Gentlehek.— I have the honor to present mj Sixth Annnal Re- 
port on the Public Schools of Rhode Island, and the Thirtieth Ahnoal Report 
which has been issued from this office. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

Commissioner <tf Public Schools, 

PaOTlDEKCE, R. I., 

December 1, 1874. 
3 
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REPORT. 



In accordance with the law I herewith submit a report 
upon the condition, progress and needs of the public schools 
of the State. 

A SUMMARY OF STATISTICS, 
For the School jenr ending April 30, 1E74. 

TOWMS AND COUMTIEfl, 

Number of towns in Rhode Island 36 

" " Providence County 15 

'* " Newport , " 7 

" " Washiugton " 7 

" Kent " 4 

" " Bristol " 3 

CHILDREN IN COUNTIES BY CENSUS OF 1860 AND 1870. 



Knmber of Children in Rhode Island under fifteen 


years of 


ago: 






By census ol 


rncraaae In 




44,641 
5,W3 

6,30q 
6.577 
3,638 


36,7a 
5,7ft 
6.399 
5,401 
3.601 






18S 






Kent ■• ::::;■■: :::;;:"" 












Total .-. 


As, 130 


S6,a34 


8,196 
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Estimnted namber of children in the State In 1870 between five &nd 

fifteen years of age i2,000 

Estimated number of children in the State in 1873 between five and 

fifteen years of age 43,800 

PUBUC SCHOOLS: 

REOI8TBA.TIOITAMDATTKKDAKCEFOBTHBScaOOLTBAKEin>INOAPRn.30,I874. 
DAT SCHOOLS. 

The enrollment and average altendADce for corresponding terms in 18^-3 
and in 1873-4. are as follows : 



Spring Term.... 
Snmmet Term. . 

Fall Term 

Winter Tenn... 



31,919 
S4,90S 
3S,0»9 
S8,525 



18,059 
90,303 
lfl,T73 
23,040 



23,021 
25,474 
24,659 
29,366 



20,041 
20.937 

20,404 
33,733 



TEA.BLT REPORT. 

Namber of different pnpila enrolled 39,401 

Estinlflted average nnmber belonging 30,16S 

Average aUendance 24,434 

Aggi-egate number of months' atlendanco of the pupils 229,345 

ETEHINQ SGHOOLB- 

Number of different pupils enrolled 6,083 

Average attendance 2,930 

Aggregate nnmberof weeks' attendance of thepnpils 44,049 

Nnmber of schools 53 

Aggregate length of schools 718 weeks. 

Average '* " 13 4-5 " 
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TEACHERS, TEACHERS' WAGES, AND LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR IN 
MONTHS AND DAYS, FOR SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1874. 

DAT SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber of school districts 429 

IncreHse 6 

Number of schools 7S 

Increase over report of last year 18 

Aggregate length of schools S,S66 monthsi 14 days. 

Increase 188 months, 14 days- 
Average length 8 months, 19 days. 

Increase Fractional part of a day 

Namber of different persons employed as teachers during the year : 

Males : SOI 

Females B31 

Total 1.029 

Nnmber of teachers necessary to snpply the schools 805 

, Increase 47 

Amonnt paid teachers $355,525 00 

Increase '. (37, 104 38 

Average salaij of teachers $441 04 

Increase $21 64 

Amonnt paid male teachers (83,063 10 

Increase 97,491 90 

Aggregate number of months male teachers have been employed 093 

Decrease 6 

Average wages per month $83 66 

Increase 87 93 

Average salary per school year (8 months, 19 days) 8748 66 

Increase 870 97 

Amount paid female teachers #273,402 80 

Increase $29,672 48 

Aggregate nnmber of months female teachers have been employed 6,213 

Increase 4S7 

Average wages per month 843 86 

In(s«asc $1 89 

Average snlaiy per school year ■. $303 54 

Increase $16 91 
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.nNANCES FOR THE SCHOOL TEAR ENDING APRIL 30 1874. 



Amount of SUte appropriation for day Bchools $00,000 00 

Amount of State appropriation for evening schools 3,314 00 

Ainoanl of town appropriationa 308,332 37 

Amount from registry taxes and other sources 310,355 40 

Amount of district taxes 6B,88 1 59 

Amount of balance unexpended last year 46.896 34 

Total receipts from all sources e745,769 60 

IXPBNDmjKES. 

Amount pMd teachers in day schools. (355,523 90 

Amount paid for other purposes connected with day schools 76,016 SO 

Amount expended for eroning schools..., 32,127 60 

Amount expended for school houses 337,181 33 

Total expenditures i «flB0,851 53 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

DA.T SCHOOLS. 

Average amount paid teachers for each pupil enrolled fQ 03 

Average amount paid teachers for each pupil's instruction per month'*.- 1 55 

Avei-nge cost per pupil, exclusive of expenditures for school houses 10 95 

Average cost per month 1 86 

XVENIHO SCHOOLS. 

Average cost per pupil 93 6^ 

Average cost per month* '• 4 01 

■Attendance atone seMion reckoned as att«ndanoe forlialf a day. 
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DA.T AND KTENINQ SCHOOU- 

Average cost per pnpil * ...010 08 

Average cost per month 1 93 

' Average costperpapiljnoludingiiiterestonexpenditnresfor school honsos, 10 60 
Average cost per month S 03 

SCHOOLS OTHER THAN PUBLIC. 

Namber of pttpils reported in schools corresponding to public schools below 
High Schools : 

Females *.935 

Nomber of pupils in schools corresponding to public High Schools : 

Males 1,338 

Females 667 

Number of teachers in said schools in all grades: 

Male BO 

Female 76 

S,245 of the pupils in said schools were reported as between 5 and 15 years of age. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Cities and towns which have separate High Schools, or schools of an equal 
grade, either public or private. 

Frovidence, Bristol, East GreenwicU, 

Newport, Warren, Barrington, 

Woonsocket, Westerly, Scituate, 

Pawtucket, lincoln. East Providence. 

TOWN SYSTEM OP SCHOOLS. 

Cities and towns in which the town system of school management has been 
adopted, wholly or in part : 

Providence, ■ Bristol, East Providence, 

Newport, Warren, Woonsocket, 

Pawtncket, Barrington, North Providence. 

■ EBtdmated number admitted to eveatng schools wHo bave attended day ecbools, 181. 
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The statistics here given are a sununary of the tables 
which are to be found in the Appendix to this Eeport. We 
can only claim that the facts represented in these tables are 
a faithful transcript of the returns made by the officers 
of the several towns to this office, and that they possess 
the value and the accuracy which usually attaches to such 
statements. We are well aware of the difficulty as well as 
the absurdity of reducing educational work to the percent- 
ages and balance sheets of the counting-room, but in the 
financial parts of the work as well as in those of school at- 
tendance, we ask for a thorough review and for candid criti- 
cism. 

PUPILS ENBOIiEn. 

We present in the Appendix, Table m, a carefully pre- 
pared statement of the number of difierent pupils enrolled 
in the pubUc schools of the State during the school year 
ending April 30, 1874. The table is a new one and con- 
tains facts which have never before been ascertained in this 
State with reference to school attendance, and is a very sat- 
isfactoi7 exhibit. It shows that 39,401 different children 
were registered as attending our public schools in the year 
1874. This number includes those under five and over fif- 
teen years of age. As the child population of Shode Is- 
land between the ages of five and fifteen is estimated to be 
43,800, and the number actually at school for a part of the 
year, at least, was 39,401 , we have relatively a small number 
not attendant upon public school instruction. 

If we had the means of ascertaining t^e number and 
ages of those who attended private schodls during thie same 
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period, we could easily tell the number of children who did 
not have the benefit of school instruction in the period re- 
ferred to. To those who understand the significance of this 
table it will be of some value. But while it shows the dif- 
' ferent number of pupils actually at school, it does not show 
how long each pupil attended school, whether for a week, a 
term, or the whole school year. We can only say that the 
sum total in days' attendance of the 39,401 pupils was equal 
to an attendance of 25,625 pupUs for the whole number of 
days in the school year. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL CENSUS. 

In order to ascertain the number not attending school each 
year it is necessary that there should be an annual census of 
the child population of each town in the State, which should 
be takfen in the month of April of each year, by the author- 
ity and under the direction of the town council of each, 
town. The inquiries should cover the following particulars : 

First — The number of children from six, seven, eight, 
nine, &c., years of age, to eighteen years. 

Second — The number and ages of those who attended the 
public schools. 

Thkd — The number and ages of those who attended pri- 
vate schools, or who received instruction at home. 

Fourth — The number of children who attended school", 
one week, two weeks, three weeks, four weeks, &c. 

Fifth — The number and ages of those who did not receive' 
public or private instruction. 

Sisth-r-The whole number of children in each consecu- 
tive year from one to sixteen years of age.' 
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These and other items would enable the school authorities 
of town and State to report with almost perfect accuracy 
upon the educational condition and prospects of our youth. 
Until this is done, school officials and people must rest con- 
tent with very general statements as to the number of child- 
ren actually growing up in ignorance in fihode Island. It is 
full time for our practical men and legislators to make such 
ari'angements for an annual school census as is secured in 
other States, which will enable the people to know just how 
many children go to school and receive the rudiments of an 
education, and how many are laborers in our factories, or 
idlers in our streets, and destitute of proper school traitdng. 

COST OF EDUCATION. 

Table III shows the average amount of tuition paid teach- 
ers for each pupil enrolled in the schools of the several 
towns. The minimum cost for each pupil enrolled is in New 
Shoreham, where it is $5.68, and the average length of the 
schools is sis months and twelve days. The maximum cost 
is in Newport, where the average length of the schools is 
forty weeks and the cost for each pupil $14.01, and the 
average cost per pupU for the whole State is $9.03. This 
cost does not include the interest on money invested in school 
property, nor the amount spent for current expenses of the 
schools. 

teachers' salaries. 

The salaries of our teachers have now reached a credit- 
able standard, being for males $83 per month, and for fe- 
males, $43. Permanency in the position, and a fair compen- 
sation for services, have led, and wilL continue to influence 
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talented persons to enter the profession, and will inspire 
them with a desire to secure the best qualifications for the 
service. On the other hand school officers may fix the 
standard of examinations increasingly higher in order that 
they may secure only those who are well fitted to instruct in 
our schools, and we are inclined to blame school officers 
rather than teachers for poor schools. 

The former know well by experience and observation the 
wants of the districts, and may use the sharpest tests in the 
examination of candidates, while the latter from inexperi- 
ence and for want of proper direction and advice may fail 
in their work. With the present salaries the people may 
demand the best teaching talent, and the true teacher will 
ever aim to make his labors so necessary to the school over 
which he has charge that the matter of salary, like the laws 
of gravitation, will be self-regulating. 

AMENDMENTS TO SCHOOL LAWS. 

It h^ frequently been found impossible to make up and 
arrange the annual statistics of this office in a complete Emd 
accurate manner, on account either of the inaccuracy of the 
returns of the local authorities, or of their entire absence. 

It is at once apparent that such omissions very greatly 
alter the character of the tables and impair their accuracy 
and value. In order, therefore, to secure a gi-eater degree 
of uniformity and accuracy in this respect, I would respect- 
fully suggest the follovring amendment to Chapter 53, Sec- 
tion 20, of the General Statutes, viz. : 

That the words " a printed copy " be altered to read " at 
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least two printed copies." Also, the following addition to the 
same section, " and they shall also transmit to the Commis- 
sioner, on or before July 1st, in each year, such statistical 
returns as shall be called for by the latter, and in case of 
failure to comply with this requirement, the Commissioner 
may refuse to draw his order for the town's annual quota of 
the public money." 

I would also respectfully suggest that Chapter 47, Section 
8, be amended by striking out the words " and from what 
sources it was derived." My reason for this change is that by 
the returns as now made out the information sought for in the 
words proposed to be omitted, is given more fully in another ' 
place, ^id therefore it need not be called for again. 

SCHOOL SUPERTISION. 

School Committees. — I am not aware that the office of 
school committee existed in Ehode Island, or, in fact, iu any 
New England State, prior to the year 1826. Prior to that 
persons were appointed in some of the towns of some of the 
States, but the choice was optional under one name or 
another. This board of town supervision now exists in aU 
of the New England States, and in general the laws declare 
that they shall have the general charge and superintendence 
of all the public schools in the town. This great power has 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
in that " there is no privity of contract between the parents 
of pupils and the teacher. His contract is with the town. 
He is responsible to the committee who represent the town. 
The general charge and superintendence of the schools in 
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the absence of express legal proviaiona, includes the power 
of determining what pupils shall be received and what re- 
jected. If children are suffering from a contagious disease, 
or 80 impure in morals, ag to render association with them 
pernicious to others, the school committee may direct the 
teacher to exclude them, temporarily or permanently. In 
such cases, neither parent or pupil has a remedy against the 
teacher nor against the committee, unless they have acted 
corruptly or maliciously in the proceeding. But the law will 
not presume that the committee) who are invested with the 
power of superintendence and management will act arbitra- 
rily and unjustly in a matter submitted to their judgment. 
Where schools are graded, the committee, under the gene- 
ral power of superintendence, will decide how the schools 
shall be organized, how many shall be kept, and what shall 
be the qualifications, as to age and attainments, for admis- 
sion. The same powers also exist in regard to district 
Bchools, as far as they may be applicable. The law vests a 
plenary authority in the comigittee to arrange, classify and 
distribute pupils as they think best adapted to their general 
proficiency and welfare. In the absence of special legisla- 
lation on the subject the law has vested the power in the 
committee to regulate the system of distribution and classifi- 
cation, and when this power is reasonably exercised, without 
being abused or perverted by colorable pretences, the decis- 
ion of the committee will be deemed conclusive." 

Paid School Officers. — In order to secure competent per- 
sons and retain them, the office of school committee should 
be for a term of not less than three years, and in order to 
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hold them faithful to their duties they should receive a suit- 
able compensation for their services. Gratuitous labor is 
liable to be sparingly, if not grudgingly, performed, even in an 
age of noble missionary enterprise, but where much is given 
much may be required. There is no greater fault in our 
school management than this dependence upon the unpaid 
services of men whose business, professiomd, and otherwise, 
demands the whole of their time and strength. 

Too Many School Oncers. — One great fault of our present 
general supervision is, that it is entrusted to too many indi- 
viduals, so that direct, energetic, and systematic action is, to 
a great extent, lost. "What is everybody's business is 
nobody's," is true in school affairs as in other matters. From 
three to twenty-four superintendents in a cotton factory, in a 
shoe shop, or on a farm, would probably produce from one- 
third to one-twenty-fourth as much cloth, as many pairs of 
shoes, or as much grain and good butter and cheese, as one 
man over each of these estabUshments. In the State of Ver- 
mont the superintendent reports from fifty to sixty school 
officers in each town, making the whole number in the State 
something more than twelve thousand, or one school officer 
for every seven school children. In Rhode Island we have 
two thousand two hundred and sixteen school officers to look 
after the education of forty thousand children. As might be 
expected with such armies of supervisors, very Uttle super- 
vision is accomplished, and that of a compai-atively inferior 
qutdity. ' 

Town Superintendents. — The one office of highest value to 
our school system to-day is that of city and town superin- 
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tendents. An army might as well be without a leader and 
commander, a railroad or a factory without a head to direct, 
as for a city or town to attempt to manage its schools with- 
out a good superintendent. While the other States of New 
England have much else to be proud of educationally, it is 
to the honor of Providence that over her schools the first 
city superintendent in New England was appointed. The 
Hon. Nathan Bishop, afterwards elected as the first super- 
intendent of the schools of Boston, has the honor of being 
the first to hold this ofiice in Providence in the year 1838. 
Springfield, Mass., followed the example of Providence 
. about six mouths later by the appointment of Samuel S. 
Greene, to the new trust, who succeeded Mr. Bishop as su- 
perintendent at Providence, after his removal to Boston. 
What a change has thirty-five years wrought in this matter, 
throughout the country ? To-day there is scarcely a village 
of one thousand children of school age that has not its 
salaried superintendent. And, with proper compensation, I 
know of no office so worthy the ambition of our most talented 
educators. The successful city superintendent must be many 
in one. He must possess the organizing power and execu- 
tive ability of the State officer. He must be among teachers, 
himself a skilled prince in the work ; to awaken enthusiasm 
he must possess the intellect-awakening power of a great 
leader.' To correct faults in a system, and to inaugurate suc- 
cessfully new measures, he must possess the elements of a re- 
former and an advocate. To draw to himself the forces he 
would control, he must be the large-hearted sympathizer, and 
to command he must be the self-reliant, well-furnished, un- 
compromising man. He is the executive officer of the school 
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board, and is at the same time clothed' with all the power 
which they possess for the good management of the schools. 
While the hoard are UsadTisors, he should he untrammelled 
by rules In his individual action, and should adopt methods 
in instruction and government witiiout dictation from supe- 
riors. As he is responsible for results in the improvement 
of the schools, his plans, with reference to all that relates to 
school work should be honored and carried out. His 
authority should be distinctly recognized and enforced, and 
as each teacher should be allowed the lai^est liberty consistent 
with a*ightful supremacy of the employer over the employed, 
BO the superintendent should be held responsible for the re- , 
suits, and not for the details of his system. He should be a 
member of the examining board in the selection and promo- 
tion of teachers, in determining their qualifications, and in 
assigning their positions. Power, also, should be delegated 
to bim to change and to remove teachers fromtheir positions, 
hut this grant is most wisely exercised in connection with a 
committee of qualifications with whom the responsibility may 
be divided. While in general it is better that special com- 
mittees should have the charge of school houses, grounds, 
furnishings, &c., &c., and the plan of new buildings, the 
superintendent should and will have a proper place and in- 
fluence in the management of all these concerns, and his re- 
ports to his superiors in authority will embrace all that re- 
lates to the material and spiritual life of the schools. These 
reports should set forth the true condition of the educational 
work, avoid undue flattery on the one hand, and too severe 
fault-finding on the other. The real wants of the school 
should be made to appear, and the remedies for evils should 
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be presented and urged. In the examinations of teacher 
and classes in schools, the main portions of the work should 
be in writing, in order that they may be preserved for refer- 
ence and comparison. The value of these tests for thorough- 
ness, comprehensiveness, and accuracy, will be to a certain 
extent, the measure of the teacher's and superintendent's 
work. 

Pnncipah m Local Superintendents. — In the larger towns 
the work of local inspection and examination should be com- 
mitted, in a measure, to the principals of the school-wards 
or districts. Where this is the case the principal may be 
properly held responsible for the character of the work done 
throughout the grades of nis district. Instead of confining 
his labors to a single class, room, or buUding, he is, in a cer- 
tain sense, the teacher, examiner, and supervisor of all the 
schools tributary to his own, and upon which the success of 
his own so vitally depends. From the position of a mere 
drill-master in one school, he becomes an assistant supeiin- 
tendent in the improving and stimulating many others to 
higher excellence. 

Teachers' Meetings. — I think the superintendent has a 
valuable agency for good in the frequent gathering of teach- 
ers for mutual consultation and advice. Added to larger in- 
telligence and professional spirit there comes the healthier 
tone, and the whole body is animated with the enthusiastic 
spirit of its leaders and its leading spirit. What of good 
belongs to the individual now forms the common stock of 
accumulated wealth, fop the whole society, and from the con- 
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tact and encouragement comes new zeal, new strength, and 
a nobler inspiration. It is condensed influence ; and the 
superintendent who can marshal bis forces frequently, and 
infuse their hearts with a constant element of faith and love 
for the work, has done more, far more, than one who wearies 
by dry formulas of spelling, geography and school tactics. 
In fact, a school superintendent without this strong magnetic 
element is not properly the man for such work. 

8j/stem of Supervision in Ireland. — ^The Irish system of 
national schools, as regards superintendence, is the best in. 
the world. In no other system is there so thorough an in- 
spection of schools, teachers and pupils. The centre of edu- 
cation is Dublin ; here the board of management meets 
weekly. In every county or shire there is a county inspector, 
who receives a salary of about $5,000 per annum, a gradu- 
ate of a' college, whose duty it is to inspect the whole sys- 
tem'; and under him, in every county, a number of district 
inspectors who devote their whole time to the work, visiting 
every school once at least in each half year, or every quarter, 
if possible. The inspector's superintendence and examinar 
tion are very thorough. He comes to the school at any 
hour, generally at the hour of opening ; he has every class 
before him, examines every member of the class, finds out 
what each is doing, and writes the name of each, scholar in 
a book, what class he is in, his standing and his studies, for 
transmission to Dublin ; and at the close of his visit, notes in 
a public book kept in the school, what he thinks of the 
school ; and if he finds any defects, they have to be reme- 
died. This keeps teachers constantly attentive, and draws 
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out all their energies. The clever, capable teachers like it ; 
only the lazy ones dislike it. It keeps every teacher under 
the eye of the board, and the man who discharges faithfully 
the duties of his position is certain of promotion; he has a 
chance to rise to the position of district or county inspector, 
or a professorship in Dublm. This system must in some 
form be introduced into all countries. Of the teachers, 
nine-tenths like it, the other one-tenth are not fit for teach- 
ers, and such a system has the effect of gradually lopping 
them off. Both England and Scotland are far behind Ireland 
in this matter of inspection of schools. The schools of 
Rhode Island need just such watch-care to make them more 
worthy and successful. A superintendent of town and city, 
thus watchful over the interests of pupils, wise in practical 
knowledge and expedients, possessing tact and skill to adapt 
means to ends, versed in the most advanced methods of the 
day, progressive in spirit, but conservative in action, ever 
alert to encourage meritorious acts and to frown upon evil 
influences, is invaluable to a community ; yea, his price is far 
above rubies. ' Another has said that there are three indis- 
pensable requisites to the success of our school system. The 
first — intelligent supervision; the second — enei^etic super- 
vision ; and the third — enthusiastic supervision. With all 
of these, our advancement is sure and steadfast. 

STUDIES IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

An examination of our schools shows that reading, spell- 
ing, penmanship, arithmetic (mental and written,) and geog- 
raphy are taught in all the schools of the State of an inter- 
mediate and grammar grade. United States history and 
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English grammar are taught in most bf our' grammar 
schools. Vocal music is practised in many of our schools, 
and taught in a few, particularly in those of aU grades in Provi- 
dence and Newport. Drawing is taught in the intermediate 
and grammar grades of Providence and Newport. Sewing 
is taught in a few of the school^ in Providence. 

In the high schools we find the pnpUs pursuing the studies 
of natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, botany, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, book-keeping, general history, 
mental and moral philosophy, English Uteratui-e, Latin and 
Greek. 

AH of these studies are practical in the highest sense, 
useful so far as pursued with reference to the various kiods 
of business and professions of life to which they point, 
and important in a course of instruction which embraces the 
two-fold object of discipline and utility. The only questions 
which can arise with reference to the course of study in our 
common schools are not with regard to the number of 
branches taught, but with reference to their relative value, 
the age of pupils when each should be taught, the method 
of teaching each branch, and the proper amount of time to 
be devoted to each, for its intelligent acquisition by the ordi- 
nary pupU. As the great majority of our pupils, probably 
nine-tenths of them, leave school as early as the fourteenth 
year, it seems to us that primary instruction in a few 
branches should be thoroughly secured, and the studies so 
taught should have special reference to the development of 
the pupils' powers of perception, observation and judgment. 
To this end the natural sciences should be early taught, and 
the time now so largely occupied in the blind or useless rou- 
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tine of mathematical and grammatical drill, would be most 
profitably spent in the study of those forms and phenomena 
of nature, which awaken the interest, cheiin the attention, 
and cultivate the reasoning faculties. In this connection, it 
becomes the province of the. teacher to educate the descrip- 
tive faculties, and to cultivate the powers of language, not 
by technical grammar, which, if introduced at all in the 
school course, should be at a late period in the grammar 
school depai-tment, but by the constant use, by speaking and 
writing, of the correct forms of expression of the EngUsh 
tongue. 

The attention of school officers and teachers should be 
especially directed to the thorough revision of the com-ses 
of study in our public schools, so as to adjust the forms and 
methods of study to the mental needs and growth of the 
pupil, and to see to it that the work of instruction is placed 
in the hands of those only who comprehend the true laws 
of teaching and of mental devielopment. 

Attention is called to a single branch of instruction which 
demands an important place in the course of studies in our 
common schools, not only for the reason that it is a subject 
of great practice value to the various State industries, but 
on account of its influence in educating the mental faculties. 
Like mathematics or language the acquisition of the several 
departments of drawing has an influence upon the easier re- 
ception of all knowledge, and in that sense has a relation to 
every sphere of labor, and every field of thought. Not only 
do the best educators of the State and country so regard it 
in its influence as an iBtellectual stimulus, but the business 
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men of the comimmity so regard it as practical in a double 
sense for its utility and its disdpline. 

DRAWING ESSENTIAL TO THE FROSPEEmr OF RHODE ISLAND. 

The population of no State is so generally engaged in 
manufactures .as that of Rhode Island. Her manufactures 
are varied in kind and in quality, they demand all grades of 
skill not only in those who take the general charge, but in 
the workmen. Every one who has studied the subject 
knows that it is not enough to have intelligent, skillful, reli- 
able supervision of labor, the best, and therefore the cheap- 
est results can be secured only when the laborers are also 
intelligent, skillful and reliable. Ignorant labor is always 
costly labor. It is generally conceded, and all Europe is 
acting upon the belief, that a knowledge of drawing, since 
it deals with the representation of forms, which all objects 
possess, is the most essential element of skilled labor. This 
explains the action which Massachusetts has recently taken 
for the art-education of her whole people. Rhode Island 
must not hesitate to follow the example of Massachusetts, 
tmless she is content to see herself out-stripped in all the 
more skilled and profitable manufactures. 

To enumerate the industries of Rhode Island is to enu- 
merate nearly all the industries of the whole country. There 
are her manufactures of cotton and wool, of machinery, lo- 
comotives, fire-arms, stoves and iron castings generally, her 
manufactures of wood, cloth and leather, her silver-ware, 
jewelry, and a hundred other things in metal. Then there 
is her building-construction and her quarrying. ■ To give de- 
tails would be to make a lengthy catalogue indeed. 
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Now, into the products of all these industries enters the 
element of design, usually in its relation both to form and to 
decoration. Of all the things that Rhode Island manufac- 
tures, there is scarcely one that will not command a better 
price for being beautiful. Many of her products, as machinery, 
locomotives, involve also a knowledge of working-drawings 
in their construction. When we consider that nearly every- 
thing is now made from a drawing, that a beautiful object 
cannot be made by a person lacking in taste, that one can- 
not work from a working-drawing without previous instruc- 
tion, tinless he works under the direct supervision of a second 
person, it is evident that diere is good reason for the decla- 
ration that a knowledge of drawing will add, on an average, 
one-third to the daily wages of the workmen, and increase 
the profits of him who employs. 

According to the census of 1870, the total population of 
Rhode Island was 217,35!J. The number of persons engaged 
in all occupations was 88,574. Of this number, 11,780 were 
engaged in agriculture ; 19,679 in professional and personal 
services; 10,108 in trade and transportation; 47,007 in 
mechanical and mining industries. As every teacher would 
be directly helped by knowing how to draw, and as good 
taste is a thing of direct commercial value to all engaged in 
trade as well as to all engaged in manufactures, it is clear 
that nearly the whole occupied population of Khode Island, 
and so all dependent on them, can be directly benefited by 
drawing, while there is no one whose interests will not be 
indirectly subserved. Indeed, of all the States, Rhode 
Island is the last which should neglect the art-education of 
her people. 
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Drawing as a School Study. — Since it is pretty well settled 
that drawing should be taught as a regular study in the pub- 
lic schoole, the maiu question now is to make a right begin- 
ning. This cannot be done without careful consideration of 
what drawing is, and of what should be aimed at in the 
public schools as a final result. 

Drawing is the representation of form. As form is rep- 
resented in different ways, di-awing necessarily consists of 
several distinct departments. Its purpose is also to teach 
the principles of design and to develop the taste. 

The different departments may be separated, according to 
the means employed, into two general divisions : free hand 
and instrumental. Out of the different departments should 
be constructed three courses : one compulsory course, (con- 
sisting of two or three sub-divisions, as primary and gram- 
mar), to be pursued alike by all pupils below the high 
school; two elective courses, the one mainly artistic, the 
other mainly industrial, for the high school. For- several 
years, however, the instruction not only in high schools, but 
also in the upper classes of grammar schools, and of un- 
graded schools must be provisional. The pupils must do 
work that should have been done at an earlier age. 

Flat Outline Drawing and Designing. — One department 
consists of drawing in outline from flat copies, and design- 
ing. This involves length and breadth. If objects having 
■ length, breadth and thickness are represented, the drawings 
are simply diagrams. There is no pictorial effect. In this 
department are taught nearly all -the principles of design, 
which must be observed in designing the forms of objects, if 
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they are to be beautiful, and in designing the applied deco- 
ration. At the same time are also taught those features 
which distinguish different decorative styles, as Egyptian, 
Greek, Gothic. ITie drawings are executed with the free- 
hand. The copies sboold be as beautiful as possible, in 
order to develop the taste of the pupil ; and, in order to 
teach style, many of them must necessarily represent historic 
foi-ms. This is the most important of all the departments of 
drawing for public schools, and with it the instruction should 
begin. 

In all matters relating to drawing and art the French are 
the best authorities. When they undertook, a few years 
ago, to improve the drawing schools in Paris, the first thing 
Uiey did was to supply these schools with beautiful drawing- 
copies and models instead of the ones previously used, which 
were " generally of a very mediocre character, suggesting to 
the pupils a detestable past of commonplace." All good 
teachers of drawing now recognize the fact that the copies 
and models should be as beautiful as possible. 

Drawing Problems in Plane Geometry. — Another depart- 
ment consists of drawing, with instruments, such problems 
in plane geometry as are of special service to the designer, 
and to every class of mechanics. This involves only two 
dimensions. It is the easiest of all the departments both to 
learn and to teach. The problems should not be drawn on 
a small scale, if they are to be executed with ease and rapid- 
ity. If the drawings are done with a lead pencil, which is 
sofficient for public school purposes, instruments enough for 
the work and of die very best quality can be had for about 
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one dollai and a half. Both for its discipline and its prac- 
tical use this department should find a place in grammar 
schools at an early day. 

In 1865 a report was made by a distinguished French Im- 
perial Commission, after carefully InreBtigating the subject 
of technical and art education, from which the following is 
taken: 

" The commission attaches great importance to extending 
the teaching of geometrical drawing as well in "primary 
(common schools) as in establishments devoted to technical 
instruction. It regards geometrical drawing' as a most use- 
ful training for the practice of various trades, and as an ex- 
cellent means of direct demonstration." 

Object and Model Drawing — Free-hand Perspective. — A 
third department consists of drawing from models and ob- 
jects with the free hand. It is sometimes called free-hand, 
or popularly, perspective, as it involves the three dimensions, 
and aims at pictorial effects. The learner endeavors to rep- 
resent just what he sees, relying upon his eye alone for his 
measurements. The aim should be, at the outset, to render 
only the outline of the object. The young learner should 
have nothing to do with light and shade, until he has fairly 
mastered pure form. If the solids are supplemented by flat 
copies, the difficulties are much more readily mastered by 
the learner. Something should be done in this department 
at quite an early stage in the course. It is of use to every 
one, artist or workman, who has occasion to make a draw- 
ing, quickly and with approximate accuracy, of any object 
whatever. 
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Exact Perspective. — A fourth department is called exact, 
or mathematical, perspective. Like free-hand perspective, it 
deals with the three dimensions, and represents objects, ac- 
cording to the same general principles ; but all the measure- 
ments are given, while the drawings are executed with in- 
struments, and SO* with the utmost precision. The presence 
of the object to be drawn is not necessarily, required; hence 
this department is of special use to the architect, and to 
■ every draughtsman who makes working-drawings, as it en- 
ables them to show, before the house, machine, or other 
objects is made; bow it will look after it is made. 

Mechanical Drawing. — A fifth department embraces the 
principles of orthographic and isometric projection which 
underlie working dravrings for the various departments of 
mechanical industry. It is often called mechanical drawing. 
The three dimensions are represented, but in a manner 
■wholly different from perspective. There is no pictorial 
effect, as the object is represented in sections, and everything 
is di-awn to a scale, that the workman may work from it, 
(hence its name), making whatever is required. Of course 
the drawings are all done vrith instruments. 

In these five general departments, which deal with all the 
dimensions, and aU the modes of representing form, is really 
embraced every species of drawing. If the pupil has been 
suitably trained in a suitable selection from these different 
departments, excepting the last, he should be able, at the 
end of his grammar school course, to draw, not merely some 
particular things, but anything whatever, with intelligence, 
rapidity, and a fair degree of precision. 
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opportunity for Selection ; Variety Best. — ^Let it be borne in 
mind, however, that any one of the fire departments can 
be taken by itself. It is an easy matter to select just what 
is best adapted to the circumstances of any school, provided 
you have suitable books and models from which to select. 
The department first named is the department which should 
be ifirst taken ; while the fifth will, of course, be taken only 
by those who expect to become draughtsmen or mechanics, 
and the more advanced work in model and object drawing, 
in designing, and exact perspective will never be attempted 
below the high school. 

The best results can never be secured, even in primary or 
grammar schools, from one kind of drawing alone. The 
method of instruction must also vary. While some draw- 
ings should be made of the same size as the copy, others 
should be made larger, others smaller. Then there should 
be drawing from dictation, that is from simple verbal de- 
scription ; also drawing from memory, especially of historic 
forms ; then the making of original designs after the man- 
ner of the practical draughtsmJin. By this variety both the 
interests of the pupils will be better maintained, and a bet- 
ter discipline will be secured. 

Character of the Instruction. — The instruction should never 
be dogmatic, but always rational — no mere copying on the 
part of the pupU. Precedence should always be given to 
knowledge, never to fine finish. The two should be com- 
bined, whenever the latter can be had without a sacrifice 
of the former, and without the pupil's acquiring the 
habit of drawing slowly. From the outset, and always, the 
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pupil should draw rapidly and boldly, but always with un- 
derstanding, with a thought to be expressed by every line. 
In his official report on the drawings at the Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1867, Mr. Frank J. Jackson, designer and art 
master, from Birmingham, !Elngland, says, speaking of the 
French work : 

" Most of the specimens I saw were very spiritedly exe- 
cuted, but scarcely up to the English notion of neatness. 
The method of teaching carried on in our government 
schools affords a marked contrast to that of the French. Ex- 
amine the drawings that are occasionally exliibited, and it 
will be found that an immense amount of labor is spent upon 
fineness of line and mechanical finish. In this respect, I 
think, we Jire decidedly in error ; in fact, we begin at the 
wrong end. Fineness and neatness of line are the results of 
much practice, and in early training are of much less import- 
ance than the acquisition of correct notions of size, propor- 
tions, and forms : to insist too strongly on the former is to 
jeopardize the realization of the latter." 

For various reasons the French mode of rapid drawing is 
much the best. Such is the opinion of Mr. Walter Smi£h, 
State Director of Art Education in Massachusetts. 

Geometrif the True Basis of all Drawing. — ^The true basis- 
of all drawing, artistic or industrial, is geometry — both its 
forms and its principles. It is not enough for the pupil to 
draw a few plane and sohd geometrical forms ; he must make 
constant use of these as helps in subsequently analyzing the 
forms of whatever forms he may draw even as an artist. In 
Europe that method of drawing which is most generally ap- 
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proved by the best authorities, is known as the Hendricks 
method. The one which has been recently adopted in Mas- 
sachusetts is much the same. At a distinguished art con- 
gress held at Brussels, Belgium, in 1868, Mr. Hendricks 
gave a detailed account of his method. By way of introduce 
tiou he said : 

*' According to my idea, tdl elementary drawing should 
take as its foundation geometry, and make the elements of 
this science si^servient to the anali/sis of artistic forms, in such 
a manner that they are not an inanimate instrument only, 
but, on the contrary, a means by which the pupil can him- 
self control and appreciate his work. Every method should 
be rational, positive, and not leave room for doubt in the ■ 
pupil's mind." 

Drawing the Human Figure. — Since there is a tendency, in 
some quarters, to lay undue stress upon drawing the human 
figure iu technical schools, where the end sought is wholly 
industrial, it will be well to consider what Mr. Hendricks 
. says of this, as reported at the same congress : 

'* I must state here that I bad investigated everytiiing care- 
fully before I became aware of the evil (the deplorable state 
of instruction in drawing in its application to industry and 
the different trades), and found that it consisted alone in con- 
fused ideas on the part of teachers. In my opinion, this 
i'evil is not the consequence of want of talent in those who 
teach ; on the contrary, many of our teachers are very com- 
petent ; and by far the greater number possess undoubted 
talent. No ! the fault lies in another direction, — iu that too 
.frequent and wide-spread mistake, that the study of the hu- 
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man figure suffices, and ought to precede everything else, 
how inferior soever the ti-ade may be to which the pupil in- 
tends to devote himself. There lies the mistake." • • • 
" To the decorator, or ornamental sculptor, the natural king- 
doms furnish a large number of other elements which are just 
as indispensable for him. The foundation of his whole art 
lies, more than anywhere else, in the study of the various 
phenomena presented by the vegetable kingdom, from whose 
inexhaustible sources, he, from time immemorial, has drawn 
the ideas for his most beautiful creations, and his happiest 
applications to useful objects, as well as for the architectural 
designs which antiquity has bequeathed us." 

Owen Jones, the best EngUsh authority, is of the same 
mind. He said, in his account of the London Exhibition, 
1851: 

" Here in Europe we have been studying drawing from 
the human figure, but it has not led us forward in the art of 
ornament^ design. Although the study of the human fig- 
ure is useful in refining the taste, and teaching accurate ob- 
servation, it is a roundabout way of learning to draw for the 
designer for manufactures." 

The Logical St^s in Drawing. — Art education in England 
liatmonizes with these views. The art school in Germany, 
which is "justly regarded as having rendered the most ser- 
vice to industry," is that of Nuremberg. The instruction 
" advances from the simplest models to the finest left by 
ancient art, and then to nature." The three general divi- 
sions are : " 1. Brawiug of ornament. 2. Drawing from 
tiie antique (caste). 3. Drawing from nature." The true 
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course for our public schools is undoubtedly the following : 
1. Geometrical forms. 2. Conventional natural forms, used 
for oroament. 3. Natural forms. This is the order of 
nature and the order of difficulty ; it is taking the simple 
before the complex ; that which can be verified by measure- 
ment before that which cannot be verified. Drawing from 
natural objects may be interspersed; but it should never form 
- a leading feature, at an early period, because it may be 
thought it will please the children. 

Shading. — Young children especially must have nothing 
to do with light and shade. Pure form must be mastered 
first. Of shading in general the French committee that re- 
ported on drawing at the Paris Exposition, say : 

" You cannot sufficiently combat the tendency of pupils to 
shade too much in order to arrive at effect." • • • • 
"The important point is, not to load a drawing with exag- 
gerated lights and shades, which give an unnatural aspect to 
the object represented, but rather to render its true charac- 
ter by a faithful and intelligent outline, and by lights, shades 
and "half tints, in their proper place, and in relative and har- 
monious proportion." 

Necessity for Drawing Books. — Finally, as to-the question 
of drawing books for the use of teacher and pupil. With- 
out them good results cannot be secured. For the develop- 
ment of the taste the books must contain the most beautiful 
copies possible. There must be a full explanatory text, 
covering principles and modes of working, for the guidance 
of the teacher when instructing the youngest pupils, juidfor 
the guidance of both teacher and the older pupils. The im- 
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portance of the text is not second to that of the drawing 
copies, while tiie teachers themselves are yet without a good 
knowledge of drawing. Mr. Bardin, professor of Industrial 
Drawing to the Communal schools of Paris, says ; 

" A text accompanying a drawing (models too) is always 
more precise than the oral description that the master can 
give to each pupil, and helps to keep alive the remembrance 
of it." 

With suitable books the present regular teachers can un- 
doubtedly do creditable work. Lacking books there can be 
no systematic progress in the different schools of a town ; to 
secure such progress definite work must be assigned, as in 
other studies, and pupils must be examined and promoted in 
drawing as in arithmetic. For the purpose of rapidly illus- 
trating methods and principles, the blackboard must be con- 
stantly used ; but it should seldom or never be used simply 
for pictorial purposes, that is, to supply the pupils with 
drawing-copies. In order to do this each teacher would need 
to be an expert draughtsman, and should have an abundance 
of time, or the blackboard drawings could not be made suit- 
able for copies. But even a beautiful copy on the black- 
board is not the thing for a large class to draw ; as only 
the few sitting directly in front would see it as it really is. 
For all the pupils sitting to the right or left the figure would 
appear distorted. Hence it is that wall charts are forbidden 
in all the best schools of art, when classes are to be instructed. 
There is but one way to make the work easy for teachers, to 
save the time of the pupils, and give them good instruc- 
tion; the best of copies must be placed in their hands, when 
they draw from the fiat ; and the best of models must be 
5 
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placed where they can see them properly, when they draw 
from the round or soUd. 

ETENDJO BCHOOLS. 

ITie returns which are presented m Table V, show a 
healthy growth in the evening school work. As the atten- 
tion of school officers has been directed to the evils in their 
management, they have been prompt to rectify them. Chief 
among these was the attendance of children, under twelve 
years of age, who worked in the mills during flie day, and 
who attended the evening school as a substitute for attend- 
ance at the day school. The vigUance of school officers 
should be directed to a remedy of the evils which result from 
the negligence of parents and manufacturers to the true in- 
terests of the children unBer their care. There is no limit 
to the work of evening schools in the improvement of the 
mental, moral and social condition of the youth of Rhode 
Island, above twelve years of age, who cannot attend upon 
other means of instruction. Added to the ordinary studies 
of our schools maybe the special studied which are of value 
to the trades and professions. While the State is under no 
obhgation to aid the young in securing the practical' knowl- 
edge and details of business occupations, it may most - fitly 
encourage the yoimg in those studies which will lead directly 
to the successful pursuit of them. The appropriation of the 
State has been wisely expended in the support of these in- 
terests, and in such a manner as to secure in addition thei-eto 
most Uberal local appropriations by towns and gifts by indi- 
viduals. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The success which has attended the work of this school, 
and the high estimation in which it is held by the people of 
the State, are matters for true congratulation on the part of 
the friends of education. It only remains for the Board of 
Education and for the General Assembly to provide more 
suitable and ample accommodations for its greater useful- 
ness, and for its increasing growth. The wisdom which has 
characterized the legislation of Rhode Island with reference 
to the creation and support of such a school, will certainly 
provide new buildings, as speedily as they can be furnished. 
Mr. Greenough and his assistants have shown themselves 
worthy of the great confidence imposed in them, and their 
work at the Normal School will find its best fruitage in the 
primary schools all over our State. One feature of our 
school is worthy of special note, namely, the number of 
actual teachers of experience who have come from their 
school-rooms to secure a more complete training for more 
successful work. May the school and its adjuncts continue 
to advance the teacher's calling until not one unworthy per- 
son shall be found in the position of a teacher in !l^ode 
Island. 

AN IKDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

For the reception and education of truant children is greatly 
needed and should be at once established. As the Joint 
Special Committee of the General Assembly has reported a 
bill to that body, which was promptly and unanimously 
adopted by the House of Representatives, and only waits 
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the concurrence of the Senate, to become a law, we may 
hope that under its provisions this long-talked of institution 
will soon become an established fact. 

THE EHODE ISLAND IHSTITDTE OF IHSTRUCTION 

Has become a powerful instrumentaUty in educational work 
in Rhode Island, and its annual meetings testify to the loy- 
alty of our teachers to their profession. The history of the 
Institute recently prepared and published by the friend of 
common schools, Rev. E. M. Stone, of Providence, gives an 
outline of the service done by this earnest "body of school 
workers, and those most intimately connected vdth the Insti- 
tute will read vrith surprise, almost, the variety and scope of 
the labor which it has done in the twenty-nine years of its 
existence. It is often alleged that teachers care but Uttle 
for their profession ; that they are only anxious to draw their 
pay after the performance of the duties in a most perfunc- 
. tory manner ; that they have but little desire or ambition 
for improvement for themselves or their fellows. The crit- 
icism is too true concerning many who now burden the 
ranks of teachers, but what more convincing evidence can 
we have that the day of small things is rapidly passing, than 
that teachers and others so earnestly unite in measures to 
advance their calling, and to give greater efficiency to their 
work. The annual meeting of the Institute at Music Hall, 
Providence, January, 1874, was the largest and most profita- 
ble of any ever held in the State, and we doubt if ita size 
and interest can be equalled by the meeting of any other 
association of a similar character in the country. I com- 
mend the Institute to your most earnest consideration and 
generous support. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

This pioneer among school jourmds in America has nearly 
reached the close of its twentieth year, having been estab- 
lished in the early part of the year 1855, by the active teach- 
ers of Rhode Island. During this period the educators of 
nearly every other State in the Union have followed our 
example in the establishment of one or more monthly 
papers for the advancement of education generaUy, and of 
the teacher's profession especially. No more valuable trib- 
ute can be paid to the intelligence and devotion of the teach- 
ers of Rhode Island, than the hearty support they have 
given to their State journal for these years, and the more 
from the fact that all its departments have been sustained by 
the free contributions and labors of our teachers ; and when 
the history of education in Rhode Island shall be written, it 
will appear that no one agency has been instrumental of 
more good influences to the advancement of our common 
schools than the " Rhode Island Schoolmaster." In its 
pages may be found the discussion of almost every question 
upon education which has occupied the minds of our thought- 
ful men and women, and to its files the future school histo- 
rian must go to find the evidences of our progress in school 
affairs. 

For several years it has been in the minds of the leading 
friends of education in New England to establish a journal 
■which should represent the ideas and systems which have ■ 
originated and prevail in this section, where free schools had 
their birth. The plan was first proposed by Hon. Henry 
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Barnard, at a meeting of the American Institute, held at 
Northampton, about the year 1850, but the practical difficul- 
ties in the way hindered the establishment of such a journal 
at that time. Its necessity became more and more evident 
as the educational work has advanced, and the attention of 
the most earnest friends has been tiuned to the feasibihty of 
the plan for a union of the State school periodicals of New ■ 
England in one strong paper or magazine, which should re- 
ceive the united support of educators in and out of the -New 
England States. The plan first took shape at the meeting 
of the American'Institute of Instruction, held at North Ad- 
ams, in July, 1874, and as a result of the deliberations of 
that meeting, which were marked by great unanimity and 
enthusiasm, an arrangement has been entered into by which 
the several New England journals are to be united in one 
paper to be published weekly at Boston, to which one or 
more editors and a publisher are to devote their whole time 
and energies. The manner in which this consoUdation has 
been accomplished, and the readiness vrith which expected 
difficulties have been removed, leads to the beUef that the 
act is one which the times and the cause of education truly 
demands, and one which will be of increasing benefit to the 
work in the several States most directly interested in its suc- 
-cess. As the American Institute and the Teachers' Associa- 
tions of the New England States are interested in the man- 
agement of the journal, and as its ability and strength will 
readily secure for it position and patronage, it is not deemed 
desirable that the State appropriation for a school journal 
should be continued, and I therefore recommend the with- 
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drawal of the appropriation which has been annually made 
by the State to aid in the support of such a periodical. 

, THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The advice and support which I have received in my work 
from the members of the board demands special recognition, 
and the conferences upon the condition of the schools and 
their constant improvement, have been of great profit, at the 
several meetings held during the year. It is to be regretted 
that the law does not recognize the board as a public agent 
and organizer of school work, and hence its value in connec- 
tion with the administration of school afiairs is liable to be 
undervalued. The question is often asked " Why does not 
the Board of Education do this or that? " but it is only asked 
by those who are not aware that the board holds only an ad- 
visory relation to the school system, with the exception of 
its office to elect the Commissioner of Public Schools. Had 
the board the work of official school examiners, with the re- 
quirement to make an annual report concerning all matters 
of expenditure, discipline, management and reform, the re- 
sponsibility .would be felt, and the authority would be wisely 
exercised. It is insight more than oversight that our schools 
'need, and the more thorough and practical the inspection of 
school management is made the more satisfactory will be the 
results: 

Anticipating a separation of my present relations with the 
board as its secretary, and appointee to the office of Commis- 
sioner of PubUc Schools of the State, I must express my 
gfrateful thanks to all its members, present and past, for their 
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confidence and conrtesies bo often and so kindly expressed, 
and can only return to them my heartfelt wishes for years of 
usefulness and success in behalf of the education of the 
youth of our beloved State. 

BEPOBTS OF SCHOOL COMUITTEES. 

' The reports of school committees and superintendents are 
becoming annually of greater value. More topics are dis- 
cussed and in a more practical way. General statements as 
to the condition of the schools are giving place to facts and 
particulars with reference to the details of the work. The 
reports of a committee to examine the condition and the 
workings of a cotton factory would be of little value, if the 
inspection only related to a survey of the outer structure, 
and a statement as to its fair proportions, size and appear- 
ance. Nor would the interest of the travelling public be 
specially protected or improved by a railroad commissioner 
who should make an annual tour of inspection, by a night 
express in a Pullman palace car, over the Unes of a road. In 
the former case the condition of the outer structure should 
be carefully noted, and then the important elements of the 
machinery, its quantity, quality, adaptedness, conditions of 
working, &c., the skill of the operatives, as well as the 
thoroughness of the supervision ; the raw material, its qual-' 
ity and amount required, and the great desideratum would be 
the quantity aud quality of the material results of aU this 
combination of capital and force. The' questions, "Is it 
managed well K " Does it work well l " " Does it paywell I " 
are asked daily concerning every manufacturing interest, in 
the State. "Why should not every school officer propound 
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the same practical questions at the door of every school in 
the State, and then give to the people the answer which 
comes from an intelligent solution of the question. 

In the latter case we should prefer that our railroad offi- 
cial should inspect every rod of the road hed, the ties, the 
rails, the bridges and culverts, the rolling stock, the engines, 
and last but not least, the ability, honesty and fidelity of every 
employee and official of the corporation. Well satisfied on 
these points, by Ms vigilance and wakefulness, the public 
may sleep in palace cars without danger of peril to life and 
limb. 

If matter must be watched in its transformations, in all its 
particulars, and all the facts noted, and made public to pro- 
tect and advance the life of business, how much more should 
ihoae who guard our schools as examiners inspect, item by 
item, the parts of the work, and as skillful experts be able 
to hold up the faults to be corrected, and the excellences to 
be cherished and sustained. 

The Appendix to this report contains a tabulated summary 
of the i-eports of the school officers of the State, for the year 
ending April 30, 1874. Much labor has been given to the 
work of collating this part of the report, but it is believed 
that its increased value will repay the labor. 

The following subjects are treated more or less fully : 
names of school officers and teachers ; apparatus ; attendance, 
absenteeisn^, and truancy ; books ; condition of the schools : 
discipline ; duties of parents and citizens ; education ; edu- 
cational meetings ; evening schools ; expenditures ; free li- 
braries ;. grammar schools ; high schools ; primary schools ; 
promotions ; rules and regulations ; sanitary condition of our 
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schools ; school houses ; school superintendents ; studies ; 
teachers; trustees; ungraded schools; vacation schools; 
returns from schools other than public. 

MEETINGS OF SCHOOL SOPEEINTENDENTS. 

The superintendents of schools have held quarterly meet- 
ings during the year, of great interest and profit. The at- 
tendance and discussions have shown a lively personal inter- 
est in school work. The following topics have been under 
consideration, and the ideas and experience of each have been 
the means of strength and encouragement to the others: 
school statistics ; extent of the teacher's authority ; duties of 
school superintendents ; ventilation of school houses ; meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic ; drawing in our public schools. 

At the last meeting in December the following resolution 
upon the subject of teaching drawing in our public schools 
was unanimously adopted : 

Sesolved, That we recommend tbe introdncUoa into the public scbools of 
Bhodelslnndofsome system ofindustrial drawing which is founded apon goo- 
meli'Ic and scientific principles, and which has been productive of the beat re- 
sults else when). 

CONCLUSION. 

Having received and accepted an election to another re- 
sponsible educational position, I shall soon conclude my spe- 
cial work in connection with tbe board and with the schools 
of my native State. It has been with great pleasure that I 
have labored for nearly six years in the office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, and I have watched with great sat- 
isfaction the steady progress "of these important interests. I 
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am especially gratified that this awakening of interest in the 
hearts of the people is steadily advancing and taking hold of 
every agency which will give a more complete system with 
more satisfactory results. As an outgrowth of this public 
sentiment we hare to-day our excellent State Normal School, 
equal to the best in the country, a State Board of Education, 
a town superintendent in every town in the State, paid more 
or less for his services, women elected to our school boards, 
a school year of an average length of nearly thirty-six 
weeks, better teachers, better paid, with yearly service, bet- 
ter school houses, seventy-five of which have been dedicated 
to school purposes within the last eight years, school appro- 
priations liberally granted by town and State, an increased 
attendance of pupils at day and evening schools, wjth the re- 
markable fact that, of a school population of not exceeding 
forty-two thousand children between five and fifteen years of 
age, a registration of nearly forty thousand in the public day 
schools during the year ending April 30, 1874 — these, and 
many more evidences of advancement, are only the first fruits 
of a perpetual harvest from the earUer and the later seed- 
sowing. In my official work I have been conscious of one 
desire, to stimulate and encourage the friends of education, 
and to associate all as co-workers in building up the schools, 
and no'one feels inore deeply than myself the failures and 
short-comings of my efforts in this direction. I have en- 
joyed the welcome of the homes, the schools, and the public 
assemblies, and to all who have contributed to the success of 
our plans by intelhgent thought, by earnest words, or by 
active deeds, I have thanks to render, and with them pleas- 
ant memories to cherish. 
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Without the cooperation of all grades of school officers 
the work of this office would be fnddess. With their sym- 
pathies and efforts I have been especially gladdened in my 
service. 

Added to these supports, I most gladly recognize and ac- 
knowledge the influence of the public press, which has so 
uniformly and earnestly advocated measures of educational 
reform. It is a matter of congratulation on the part of edu- 
cators that the newspaper press stands so strongly united in 
the support of our public schools. With their faithful 
words of criticism or approval I have always found encour- 
agement and enlightenment. 

The various measures adopted by the Gteneral Assembly, 
some of Tyhich have involved increased expenditures from the 
State as well as the town treasuries, are the most practical 
evidences of the strong and continued support and con-fidence 
of the legislative body of the State. That legislation which 
is bom of a true popular want, when intelligently expressed, 
is safe and permanent, and we may trust that such has been 
the character of the acts in behalf of education which have 
received the sanction of our State law-makers. The rewards 
of wise legislation come in the peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity of society, and in the increase of these every true citir 
zen finds his highest reward. 

In the chief executive of the State I have found all pro- 
per and needed support. The four years of service under 
Hon. Seth Padelford, as governor, were more actively em- 
ployed in the establishment of the Normal School, the Board 
of Education, and other valuaWe agencies, and the State can 
never fully repay with honors the valuable and devoted labors 
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of 60 earnest a friend as he proved himself to he in this de- 
partment of State service. 

No less hearty and earnest have heen the lahors of Hon. 
Heniy Howard to sustain and advance the great interests 
which were so zealously advocated by his predecessor, and es- 
pecially do I endorse his plans with reference to the perma- 
nent establishment of the State Normal School iu a suitable 
home of its own, to be immediately furnished by the State. 

To all these agencies, and many others, I shall ever be . 
grateful for their cooperation and support in endeavoring to 
build up the common schools of Rhode Island, and my hopes 
and prayers are that their future shall be better than their 
past, in order that we may have more of blessings at home* 
arid more of credit abroad. 

Wishing for my successor the strength, wisdom, and con- 
secration which the increasing labors of the office demand, 
I can wish for him the same cordial sympathy, and a more 
abimdant success. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

Oommisaioner qf PiMic SeAooh, and Secretary <if Board <if Education, from Jitnt 
1. 1869, lo January 9, 187S. 
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TABLE II -PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAB ENDING APRIL 30, IS74. 
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TABLE V.-EVENING SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1874. 



•Kqt Stated, hence estimated. t l^ve EvenlngB per i 

KoTK.— Two hundred and eight dllTerent persona employed as toachere. 
length of Bchnnls, TIE weeks. Aggicgate number of weeks' attendance of t 
Ufli'i. (Fire sessioas per week.) EipendituceB, (22,127.90. 
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TABLE VI.-STATE APPROPRIATIONS.-SCHOOL YEAR ENDINQ APRIL 
30, 1875. 



NAMES. 


i 


Ift 

II 




1; 


111! 
If 


1 


Barringloa .... 

Bristol 

BurrillvillB 

ChaHostown.... 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Ciimherhmd.... 
KistGreenwicK 
Ertstl'iovidence 


4 

7 
15 

b 
18 
10 
14 

a 

8 
13 
18 
15 
13 

2 
16 
12 
10 

5 
23 

e 

3 

8 1 

8 
2H 
15 
19 
10 
32 
13 
16 

6 
14 
11 
10 


$251 75 
440 66 
S44 05 
503 52! 

1,132 8^ 
63a 38 
881 13 
314 69 
503 S3 
755 25 

J, 132 B8 
914 05 
755 25 
135 87 

1,006 99 
755 25 
629 3B 
314.69 

1,447 45 
377 6: 
044 05 
188 yi 
693 31 
503 53 
503 52 

1.835 13 
941 05 

1,195 80 
629 37 

1384 62 
755 25 

1,01(5 99 
377 63 

691 13 

692 3 
629 37 


$234 49 
1,424 03 
1571 71 

330 42l 
1.235 47 

1.406 95 
1,101 78 

699 61 
815 89 
430 33 
429 26 
e69 57 
819 77 
93 03 

1.249 97 

2,639 83 
271 33 
270 35 

3,625 87 
346 m 
95S 34 
332 3! 
800 39 

4,354 83 

599 81 

23.735 9( 

5!^6 34 

1.020 35 
736 44 

1,487 4 
576 55 

3.145 37 
897 66 

1,4H3 36 
323 64 

3.407 <.- 


$486 24 
1,864 58 
2,515 7( 

2.368 3; 
2,036 33 
1,981 01 

1.014 3( 
1,31U 41 
l,l8.-> 48 
1,563 14 
1.613 62 
1,575 03 

218 89 
3.-J56 96 
3,385 08 

9110 7( 

585 04 
5,073 32 

724 53 
, 1 91)3 39 

511 12 
1,492 70 
4,758 35 
1,103 33 
24,561 03 
1.530 29 

2 216 15 
1.365 8 
£.873 03 
1,331 80 
4.153 ^6 
1275 28 

3 373 38 

1.015 9o 
4,036 44 


243 

1.536* 

1.622 
311 

1.375 

1.453 

1.136 
733 
842 
444 
443 
691 
846 
96 

1,291 

3,715 
3H0 
379 

3,746 
3.-^8 
989 

6,914* 
926 

1,980' 

619 

19.2fi>^* 

605 

1.053 
760 

1,535 
595 

3,246 
661* 

1.540 
331 

3,517 


265 
1.545 

1,399 
3i7 

1,257 
■ mo 
968 
830 
649 


Foster 

Glntcstey 

Hiipkiiiton. 

Janiflftown 

Jolmston 

Lincoln 

LitUe CoQiplon. 

Newport 

Kew Shoreliam 
Mo. Kingstown. 
No-hwideni-e. 
No.Smiihliel.l. 

Pawtiiektjt 

Portsinouih . . , . 

Proviileiite 

Rielimond 

ScitUHto 

Smitljfield 

^.Kingstown. 

IVarwic-k'.V.': 

Wirren 

Westurly 

ffestGr«^nwich 
Woonsocfcet... 


614 

759 
955 
114 

1.100 
Ineor. 1871. 
391 
341 

3-115 
537 

1,011 

4,04ii 
Incor. 1871. 

1.409 

606 

17 316 

1,375 

4,185 
1,608 

6-iO 
2,^-95 

792 
1.174 

419 
2.166 




430 


S37.roO 00 


!863 0O0 no 


$90,000 OO 


65 130 


56 934 






of til e boanrtary lines tlin towns mnrkeilliya'nowclrnwl 
lifilollowlngnumberorchliilren:— Brl»tol.l,«0; Koi'tli 1' 
ail Providence, Z3,<B8; Wnrreii, KS7. 



Stnte .ippropriiition for Pnblic Day Schools. .*. 59O,0fl0 00 

Evening Solioo la 2 500 00 

" " Suite Normul School lO.nOU 00 

, " MileaRoto State Nonn.il School 1,500 00 

" " Teiichers' Institutes 500 00 

" " I.ectiire3, &i: 600 00 

■ " , " Rhude Island Schoolmaster. 300 00 
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TABLE VII.-TOWN APPROPRtATIONS, SCHOOL YEAR ENOrNQ APRIL 30. I8TI 



NAMES OF TOWNS. 


ii 

SI 


Efsli 




5 i. 

- n 


if 


XO J! 

ofSnie 




\S PCBL 


Pkotidfnch Cocnti. 


■IS 

11,4MJW 


B.IWOC 

loioooo 

HS 

170,000 00 

SJWMM 

in.oouoo 


a.900 00 
i.oinioo 

W7 61 


(2,300 00 


U ceni 














,800 00 ii " 
1 iooooolii " 

1 S«00|l3 '•'• 




^i;:EEEEEEE 








§S?^^^i^lS".- 


Vibi)oo 
'"iboo'oi 

60,00001 

lieoooi 


emil«. 










iiiSlSjIs " 






ttl. 












M*.12»,»IS 

i,e7fl,i» 

as 


3N,eSl 19 
2W00 

i,m»oo 

1,800 00 


86,337 86 lM,5S3Bt 

31 oo 31.1 on 
coo 00 i.oooon 

DOOOO 13W00 

14,000 00 10.00000 
400 oo s.ioon 

MO-OO 1,500 00 


8 ;; 
1 ■' 






_j«7_ 






Newport. . .^'.'.'.'.".y.'.'.'. '::""':"\"\ '.'.".'. 




•nvmton.... '.'.'.'...'. **;.*;."""!* 






6S!,B<W 

eio,7A6 

l,iSO,SM 

e.Mo.re 


83,771 W 

833» 

I'jn^ ft 
!,.W0Oi 

!>7Ja 


W.11B6S 

4-10 00 
4S10I 


17,09488 




WABHIBfftOB COUNIT. 


, 1 








l-^'SJ s :: -fc^ 






1.230 2M 
1.89103 
3.W3» 


13 .. J«K. 












*,i»i,ai7 


1S,870 14 

a,eoooo 

1,250 00 

o,Boaoo 

1,016 9S 


»,S00 0! 

400 
2,000 0( 


10,570 13 

3,413 « 
8.000 0( 




KEBT COOHTr. 


t- 








i :: !l. 










i;,»ll!,MH 
1,731,138 


10,9«IB5 
1,000 00 

fflSS 


a,ft48S9 
400 00 

6,100 00 

1,400 00 


7,817 30 
8,0SOM 
















Totals 


ll.Til).W» 


U.SM0O 


8,900 oJ 


8.7W001 


8 centra - 


BBCAPITCLi 


TION BY COUSTIE 


8. 




F 






eB,M7«8 
10,118 M 

a;3ooos 

2,»48 68 
8,000 00 






7,S12,6S( 


■ssa 

O.WflM 
7,OSOO0 






&i :: 1 ■ 








Totals 


S-M.B3(tB.W3».78181 


llB,fiO« 04 


313,178 771 10 cenU 


-a 



•Incorporated 1871. tDecreaae. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND DIFFERENT PERSONS EMPLOYED AS 
TEACHEBS IN PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS. 



COHUITTBE. 



Isaac F.Cady, 
Superintendent. 



Gertrude H. Morae, Ellen F. Cole, 
Marj- A. W. Carpenter. 



S. BrentoQ Shaw, D. D., H. H. tU(dtardson, 
Chairman. Clerk. 



Emily A. Kenyon, 



coMMirrEE. 
K. S. Andrews, Super- Lemuel A. Bishop, 

intendenl and Clerk. Rev. William Miller, 
Rev, George L. Locke, Jtev. J. P. Lane, 

Chairman. Eev. H. M. Jonea, 

I. F. Williams, John Turner, 

John B. Munroe, 

TEACHERS. 

F. G. Morley, Principal E. H. Pitman, 

of High School. H. A. Coggeshall, 

H. C. Saylea, M. A. Pitman, 

E. B. Luther, H. Frisbie, 

A. W. Bradfor.1, A. J. Ct^geahall, 

M. F. Norris, A. P. Waldron, 



John D. Waldron, 
George T, Greene, 
-William J. Miller, 
William Manchester, 
Edward Brunsen. 



A. W. Fitch, 
S. R. ^ade, 
G. O. Simmons, 
A. E. Blake, 
A. R. Thompson, 
D. W. Mason. 



•Eev. William Fitta, 
Superintendent. 

Note- — Wbeie tlie Sapurintendent Is m 



BURRILLVILLE. 

COMMITTEK. 

Horatio L. Hopkins, 
Chairman. 



James S. Cook, Clerk. 
Herbert S. Mowry. 



Et member ol the Committee a (*) pcecedee 
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SCHOOL COHUISSIONEB'S BEFOBT. 



Emma T. Bullock, 
Dora V. Brown, 
Hattie N. Bates, 
Jennie E. Bailey, 
Alice B. Clark, 
Annie S. Comstock, 
Alice M. Conforth, 
EUa J. Chase, 



N. K. Darling, 
Carrie Greene, 
Annie C. Gould, 
Elinor F. Harris, 
E. I. Inman, 
Alice S. Logee, • 
Abbie J. Mowry, 
Dora V. Mowry, 



Minerva J. Paine, 
Mary M. Prouty, 
Evelyn E. f>teere, 
Nellie E. Smith, 
Cj-rina TaR, 
Dora Walling, 
Helen R.Wilcox, 
Almira R. Wellmao. 



William F. Tucker, 
HuperintGndent. 



Mary E. Church, 
Emma A. Browning, 
Abbie E. Wilcox, 
Fred D. Browning, 
Jennie M. Briggs, 



E. K. Parker, 
Superintendent. 



CHARLESTOWN. 

COMun-TEB. 



TEACHERS. 

Mary E. Holmes, 
M. Alice Maine, 
John Hopkins, 
S. Fannie Green, 
W. F. Tucker, 



COTENTKT. 

COMMriTEK. 



Abel F. Stanton, 
Clerk. 

liOnisa S. Chnrch, 
Maria K. Collins, 
Lucy S. Taylor, 
Mary E. Kellogg, 
Abel Tanner. 



Harvey L. Spencer, 
Clerk. 



Celia A. Nichols, Caleb G. Bates, 

Florence E, McGregor, Eva F. Carpenter, 



Amy E. Wood, 
Georgia E. Moore, 
Belle S. Capwell, 
Layton E. Seamans, 
Sarah Lizzie French, 
Sarah A. Potter, 



K. Bowen. 
Josephine Potter, 
Mary L. Battey, 
Eunice A. Tillinghast, 
Emily C. Austin, 
Elisha L. Baggs, 



Ella F. Griffin, 
Ernest M. Arnold, 
Annie C. Wilbor, 
John B. Gifford, 
G«orge A. Bitgood, 
Daniel P. Spencer, 
Maria A. Greene, 
Annie A. Briggs. 



CRANSTON. 

COUMriTEE. 

.•Rev. D. G. Anderson, William Hill, 
Superintendent. Chairman. 

Thomas C. Lawton, M. D. 

TEACHERS. 

Ella A. Brown, 
M. A. Brewer, 
Clara L. Swiit, 



Emily E. Husband, 
Leonora F. Kimball, 
L. J. McDonald, 



Bos^ell Ens worth. 
Clerk. 



May Merry, 
Emily J. Hardin, 
Hattie M. Battey, 
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8UPERIKTENDENT8, SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHERS. 



Clara J. Mason, 
Stella C. Allen, 
Lydia W. Henry, 
Hattie A, Armington, 
Abbie A, Hatbaway, 
Maria J. Russell, 



Rev. C. W. Burnham, 

Superintendent. 
Eliab D. Whiple, 

Meld a Aldricfa, 
Adelia L. Carpenter, 
Flora E. Ballou, 
R. Emma Thompson, 
Metba A. Thayer, 
Sereno T. Jencks, 
Alwildie Smith, 
M. EsteUe Miller, 
Lillian A. Fuller, 
Imogene P. Ferguson, 
L. Lawrence BarUett, 



Nellie C. Martin, 
Mary C. Harris, 
James B. Atwooij, 
Mary E. Cole, 
Emma P. Hussey, 

CUMBERLAND. 

COUUITTEE. 

Addison Kinsman, 

Chairman. 
Pardon R. Whipple. 

TEACH EKS. 

Ellen F. Bennett, 
M. Elnora Alverson, 
Emma J. Barrows, 
Alice M. Metcalf, 
Amasa C. Whipple, 
Alice J. Carpenter, 
Jennie £. Ellis, 
Emily Hoag, 
M. Nettie Hoag, 
Mary E. Ballou, 
Lizzie F. Pratt, 



Anna J. James, 
Abbie P. Hopkins, 
Irwin F. Cook, 
Dora Appleton, 
George C. Ellis. 



Kate M. Cook, 
Anna P. Chace, 
Peleg G. Collins, 
Charles H. Randall, 
Emogene Allyn, 
Dora A, Bucklyn, 
Mary R. Morae, 
Sophie A. Towne, 
Louise E. PoUet, 
Lillie C. Barnes. 



EAST GREENWICH, 



D. C. Kenyon, 
Superintendent. 

Timothy Andrews, 
Bicbard Spencer, 

C. D. Albro, 
_ Carrie M. Stanley, 
Emma Potter, 
S. Fannie Eddy, 
S. Addle Hawkins, 



James H. Eldredge, 

M. D., Chairman, 

William T. Mawney. 



TEACHERS. 



Jennie H. D. Stone, 
Addle F. Congdon, 
Agnes C. Tracy, 
Fannie I, Pitcher, 



Joseph W. Congdon, 

Clerk. 
John A. Place, 



Ella M. Thornton, 
Lizzie F. Post, 
Belle G. Allen, 
Mary A. Noyes. 



EAST PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTEE. 



Lester A. Freeman, Esther F. Allen, Emma F, Sutton, 

George E. Carpenter, Julia G. Plummer, Adela C. Salisbury, 

BeDJamin P. Tabor, Misa M. L. Burlingame, Mrs. R. H. White, 

Miss M. J. Morgan, Mrs. S. A. Howard, Allie T. Ide, 
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AnDie M. Hornby, 
L. Ella Wood, 



Nellie A. Chace, 
Eunice Read, 



Sarali S. Mnnroe, 
Annie A. Keid. 



Willet H. Arnold, Nathan B. Lewis, Otis J. Balloi*. 

Superintendent and Clerk, 
Chairman. 



Otis J. Ballou, 
Barber A. Wilcox, 
Susan A. Tanner, 
Sarah A. Brown, 
Phebe Hoxeie, 
John C. Franlclin, 
George Sisson, 



B. Ella Barber, 
Julia A. Jteinington, 
Anuie P. Hoxsie, 
Sarah J. Remington, 

Geoi^e A. Thomas, 
Mary M. Reynolds, 
Alice M. Sisson, 

- FOSTER. 



Caleb T. Cottrell, 
Hannah M. Arnold, 
L. Estelle Moore, 
Caleb H. Sherman, 
Andrew B. Moore, 
John W. Rathbun. 



Geoi^ S. TilliDghast, 
Superintendent. 

Henry L. Place, 
Edson P. Howard, 
George S. Tillinghast, 
George A. Hopkins, 
Edwin O. Knight, 
Asahael J. Wright, 
Joshua S. Hill, 
Allen J. Stone, 
Richard G. Stone, 
Joshua Wells, 
Arthur B. Barden, 



ThomaA Irons, 



Arnold W. Gory, 
Lizzie Owen, 
Cynthia Rounds, 
Clara E. Eddy, 
Helen M. Steere, 
Lydia Armstrong, 
Ellen Arnold, 



Mowry P. Arnold, 
M. D., Chairman. 

TEACHERS. 

William H. Durfee, 
Henry W. WilliaraB, 
Marcia A. Arnold, 
Uarenza A. Hill, 
Abby E: Tyler, 
Eva W. Randall, 
Anna A. Battcy, 
Ellen E. Sweet, 
Waity A. Bennett, 
Emmogene Preston, 
Loella Bitgood, 

GLOCESTER. 

COMMITTEB. 

Rev. Charles Scott, 



Altiert G. Hopkins, 
Clerk. 1 



Rhoda E. Hill, 
Ella C. Barden, 
Abby H. Hopkins, 
Addie E. Potter, 
Almy A. Paine, 
Emma P. Cooke, 
Sarah L. Round, 
Mary M. Cole, 
Mrs. A. A. Howard, 
Miss A. Hopkins. 



Edward L. Phetteplace, 

Clerk. 



Julia Brown, Abby J. Mowry, 

Ernie Patterson, Mary Steere, 

Ella M. Clemence, Martha Cole, 

Almira R. Wellman, Emma Winsor, 

Amanda E. Reynolds, Emma White, 

Helen Bowen, Abby Hopkins. 
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HOPKINTON. 



B«T. S. S. Griawold, 
Supermtendent and 
Clerk. 



Zilla Clarke, 
Earl P. Saunders, 
Henrv S. Barber, 
Betsy A. Palmer, 
George A. Kenjon, 
S"muel S. Scammell, 
Sarah £. Chester, 
Emma F. Eeojon, 



Jtev. J. R. Irish, 
Chairman. 



TEACHERS. 

Emma E. Eenyon, 
Sarah F. Blake. 
H. Maria Palmer, 

Ella J. Babcock, 
Eugene D. Wheeler, 
Eugenia L. Lewis, 
Lizzie Hoxie. 
S. Adella Barber, 

JAMESTOWN. 

COMKITTKK, 



Elijah Anthony, Chair- J. B. Sanders, Clerk, 
man and Superinten- 
dent. 



Frank E. Arnold, 
H. N. Chase, 



Emma E. Cooke, 



Rev. A. E. Mun. 



Emma F. Hall, 
Hattie E. Frisbie, 
Ida E. Steere, 
Clark Gardner, 
Sarah E. Hoxie, 
Annie L. Crandall, 
Hannah Kinney. 



Frank E. Arnold. 



Minnie P. Potter. 



COMMTITEE. 

W. A. Phillips, Super- William S. Kent, 
intendent and Clerk. Chairman. 

TEACHERS. 

Ella S. Dawley, 
M. Alice Colwell, 
Laura V. Sheldon, 
Miss A. J. Ballon, 
Mary Winsor, 
EUa G. Winsor, 
Martha Hopkins, 
"SuBie E. Dawley, 
Nancy Hopkins, 

LINCOLN. 

COUHFTTEE. 



Cyrus W-alker, 
W. S. Walker, 
D.'W. Irons, 
Susan E. Anthony, 
Minnie W. Harvey, 
Ella G. Winsor, 
Kate E. Bode, 
Abbie M. Bowen, 
Emma L. Davis, 



Lysander Flagg, 
Superintendent. 



Daniel W. Irons. 



Sarah F. Tripp, 
Carrie Mann, 
Irene C. Barnes, 
Mabel L. Marsh, 
Mary J. Miller, 
Esther Fenner, 
Ida M. Clemen ce, 
Desire Aldrioh, 



Rev. Clement J.Whipple, 
Clerk. 
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Julia LeFavour, 
Sarah A. Barrona, 
Olive Z. Jacobs, 
Lizzie M. Paine, 
Melvina D. Paine, 
Mercy Reynolds, 
Alice A. Wood, 
Belle C. Doran, 
Mary A. Thresher, 
Annie T. Greene, 
Horace W. Keach, 
M. E. Tillinghast, 
Sarah J. Derby, 
A. R. Simmons, 



David Y. Cometock, 
Elenora M. Learned, 
Mary £. Ballon, 
Caroline D. Hoag, 
Mary T. Kent, 
Ella V. Spring, 
Abbie S. Carpenter, 
Mary R. Morae, 
S. A. Towne, 
Louise E. Pollitt, 
Lillie C. Barnes, 
Sarah F. Freeman, 
Charlotte Stillman, 
Mary E. Morse, 

LITTLE COMPTON. 



Minnie L. Clark, 
Frank H. Sheffield, 
Ella D. Jencks, 
Geo. T. Brown, 
Lottie W. Stillman, 
Adela C. Salisbury, 
Marcy W. Coe, 
Ida C. Aldrich, 
Ruth H. Smith, 
Lizzie H. Meader, 
Samuel OIney, 
Emma A. Carpenter, 
Laura C. Burroughs, 
Eliza A. Mowry. , 



Frederic E. Brownell, Henry M. Tompkins, Benjamin F. Wilbor, Jr. 
' Superintendent and Clerk. 
Chairman. 



John T. Cook, 

Eraatns Brown, 
Jediah Shaw, 
Edward E. Davis, 
Elizabeth W, Pool, 
Nancy G. Gray, 



TEACEEB3. 

Mary A. Davol, 
Eleanor L. Tompkins, 
Emma E. Chase, 
Fannie G. Airay, 
Mary A. Bowman, 

MIDDLETOWN. 



Lizzie A. Gifford, , 
Isabella L. Gifford, 
Lottie P. White, 
Mary S. Gray, 
Annie W. Shaw, 



■Rev. C. Hammond, Joel Peckham, Clerk. 

Superintendent. Charles Hazard, 

John Gould, Chairman. 



John Bailey, 
Benjamin Wyatt. 



COMMITTEK, 

•Thomas H. Clarke, L. L. Simmons, T. M. Seabury, 
Secretary and Super- Rev. M. H. Van Home, J. T. Burdick, 

intendent of Schools. J. H. Cozzens, S. W. Butler, M. D., 

Thomas Cc^geahall, W. E. Crandall, George Engs, M, D., 

Chairman. T. P. Peokham, Howard Smith. 

Rev. S. C. Hill, 



Pel^ G. Colhns, Mary E. Hammond, 

Julia E. Carr, Rebecca F. Birch, 

Diana G. Watson, 

NEWPORT. 
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Frederic W. Tilton. H. 

Master, Rogers High 

School. 
Frank E. Thompson, 
AnnieG.Chace, 
Mary A.J.Frothingham, 
Samuel Lepoids, Fr. 

Teacher. 
Helen M. Hunt, 
Henry W. Clarke, 
Sarah C. Weaver,' 
Elizabelh C. Boss, 
Mary E. Lathrop, 
Ann E. Greene, 



TBACHER3. 

Alice J. Jones, 
Ella F. Peabody, 
Lillie S. Fales, 
Margarette G. Almy, 
Elizabeth S. Sherman, 
Rebecca T. Bosworth, 
Bather Hamilton, 
Hannah Gorton, 
Julia F. Pitman, 
Carrie Tisdale, 
Emily B. Chace, 
Mary S. Martin, 
Elizabeth E. Sterne, 



Sarah E. Fales, 
Maria J. Eavanagh, 
Josephine S. Peabody, 
Etta C Gorton, 
Bachael M. Fiiend, 
Edna C. TUley, 
Lizzie Hammett, 
Alice Haramett, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Hattie S. Fales, 
Mary H. Weaver, 
James F. O. Smith, 
Music. 



NEW SHOREHAM. 



G. H. Peabody, Super- Hiram D. Ball, Clerk. -Alanson Rose, 
intendent. Hamilton Mott, John R. Payne. 

Edward ChampUn, Barzilla Mitchell, 
Chairman. 



Amos Williams, 
Marcus M. Day, 
Wm. A» Potter, 



TEA.CHERS. 



Walter D. Chandler, 
Edward W. Mann, 
Ida S. Dodge, . 



Alice O. Lewis, 
Alma L. Hayes. 



NORTH KINGSTOWN. 



GOHUITrBB. 



A. B. Chadsey, Joseph E. Spink, Clerk. Joseph Tisdale, 

Superintendent and Rev. D. G. Allen, K. P. S. Thomas. 

Chairman. 



Fannie Spink, 
Hattie Arnold, 
Emma Spink, 
Stephen C. Irons, 
Maltie C. Steere, 
C. T. Cottrell, 
Nellie Gardner, 



TEACHERa. 

Carrie Barton, 
Miss H. E. Johnson, 
Peleg G. Sherman, 
Thomas Green, 
Euth C. Brown, 
Ellen Stone, 
Miss Townseni: 



Addie F. Lawton, 
Mary E. Stone, 
E. C.Enowles, 
A. W. Tefft, 
E. A. Noyes, 
H. E. Cook. 
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NORTH PROVIDENCE. 



COUUnTBB. 



Andrew Jencks, Super- William W, Wright, 
intendent and Clerk. Joseph F. Browa, 

George E, Newell, Obadiah Brown, 
Chairman. Masaenna P. Bacon, 



TEACHERS. 

Mary Goddard, 
Carrie B. Mowry, 
Leonora P. Beers, 
Sarah Scott, 
Fannie Callahan, 
Martha B. Teel, 
Sarah J. Bacon, 
Mary Conley, 
Mary Chase, 
Ellen A. Bailey, 
Mattie Stone, 
Hattie C. Reynolds, 
Belle Millar, 
Laara Steere, 
Fannie W. Mowry, 
"Lydia C. Armstrong, 



J. 0. Mills, 
Wm. E. Parker, 
C. A. Neville, 
J. A. Keacb, 
John A. Bates, 
F. W. Wing, 
Eli H. Howard, 
Carrie Green, 
Charlotte E. Steele. 
Mary Bazee, 
Mary E. Fairman, 
Nellie Paige, 
Lizzie Brown, 
Mary T. Jenks, 
L. M. Bellows, 
Gertrude H. Morse, 



Marcus M. Cowing, 
John D. Frost, 
Jesse Metcalf, 
Rev. George C. Bullen. 



Lizzie Owen, 
Mary Brown, 
D. B. Teel, 
S. L. Williams, 
Helen Steere, 
Fannie Steere, 
Mary Chap in, 
Jane TayUir. 
Abbie F. Lyon, 
Nancy A. Collins, 
LizKie Collins, 
Arabel Barber, 
Viola Mowry, 
Nellie Wallace, 
Joanna Donna van. 



NORTH SMlTHnELD. 



Pev. C. K. Fitts, 

Superintendent. 



John T. Burdick, 
Benjamin P. Tabor, 
G. L. Church, 
E^win A. Mowry. 
Ella S. Stimpson, 
Susan E. McLane, 
■ Frances A. Dodge, 



Phanuel E. Bishop,M.D. Thomas Robinson, 
Superintendent. Chairman. 



S. O. Tabor, 
Chairman. 

TEACHERS. 

M. Evelyn Johnson, 
Abbie M. Lapham, 
Candace M. Eddy, 
Desire F. Ballou, 
Mary J. Trafton, 
Aniielia S. Randall, 
Alice U. Eddy, 

PAWTUCKET. 



J. I. Hotchkiss, 
Clerk. 



Eldora Waitman, 
Gertrude E. Arnold, 
Emma H. White, 
Isabella Carpenter, 
Mary F. Parks, 
Emily H. Atdrich, 
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Wm. E. Tolman, Prin- Fannie E. Pierce, 
cipal of High iSchool. Emma F. Martin, 



Geo. W. Cole. 

Artliur W. Brown, 
_ Hattie M. Wiliis, 
' Lydia A. Paine, 

Clara £. Carpenter, 



Geoi^e Manchester, 
Superintendent and 
Chairman. 



Peleg T. Ct^geshall. 
Robert S. Foster, 
Wm. Henry Gifford, 
T. Ryan, 
Charles Steere, 



Lottie C. Wiley, 
Clara Bullock, 
Lizzie E. Robinson, 
Angie W. Bishop, 
Louise H. French, 

PORTSMOUTH. 

C0MMI1TBB. 

Joseph Coggesball, 

Clerk. 
James Sweet, 
Robert D. Hall, 



Peleg Almy, 
Herbert J. Barton, 
Emma W. Peckham, 
S. Lizzie Dickerman, 
iSarah E. Roberts, 



Saltie S. Carpenter, 
Emma Magee, 
Lizzie A. Pearoe, 
Anna L Baxter, 
Amelia Durfee, 
Mary E. Rent. 



Stephen S. Sherman, 
Rev. Benj. M. Chase, 

Eugene Chase, 
A. L. Aekley. 

Nannie H. Chase, 
Malvina Cargill, 
Anna C. Boyd, 
Mary A. Boyd. 



Daniel Leach, 

Superintendent. 
Thomas A. Doyle, 
Mayor, President, 
ex-officio. 
Amos M. Bo wen, 

Secretary, piro (em. 
Nicholas Van Slyck, 
President of the Com- 
mon Council, 
ex-officio. 
Charles A, Nichols, 
Alfred Metealf, 
George L. Clarke, 
Elisha C. Mowry, 
Rev. Edwin M. citone. 
Smith S. Sweet, 
Rev. Carleton A. Sta- 
ples, 
Henry W. Gardner, 
James Y. Smith, 
Eev. J. Lewis Diman, 



PEOVIDENCE., 

C0UMITT£E. 

Edward A. Greene, 
William Binney, 
James E. Cranston, 
James Shaw, Jr. 
J. F. Tobey,. 
John H. Anthony, 
Freeborn Coggeshall, 
Arnold Greene, 
Stephen S. Cooke, Jr. 
Rev. David li. Greer, 
Rev. Daniel Henshaw, 
Elisha S. Aldrich, 
Abner J. Barnaby, 
Charles F. Phillips, 
John W. Angell, 
Benj. F.Clarke, 
John C. Thompson, 
Charles Anthony, 
Henry A. Howland, 
Sidney S. Rider, 
Ossian Sumner, 
Eev. S. S. Parker, 



Clifton A. Hall, 
Chai-les A. Pabodie, 
Rev. Lemuel Osier, 
Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 
Royal P. Gladding, 
William S. Johnson, 
Joseph U. Johnson, 
Stephen Essex, 
George B. Calder, 
Augustus H. Field, 
Edwin A. Smith, 
Dexter N. Knight, 
Frederick Borgess, 
Alfred A, Harrington, 
Henry V. A. Joslin, 
William Y. Potter, 
Rev. Samuel H. Webb, 
George P. Tew, 
Robert R. Knowles, 
William A. Mowiy, 
Lewis T. Downes. 
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Edward H. Cutler, 
David W. Hojt, 
Thomas B. Stockwell, 
Sarah E Doyle, 

John Milton Hall, 
Albert J. Manchester, 
Orville B. Grant, 
James M. Sawin, 
Levi W. Russell, 
Benjamin V. Gallup, 
George E- Church, 
Martha P.-Thiirber, 
Ellen B. Leland, 
Lemira iS. Tingley, 
Eleanor S. Calder, 
Elizabeth Helme, 
Susan R. Joslin. 
Harriet J. Helme, 
Maria L. Tail;, 
Hattie A. Eea, 
Fannie Stebbios, 
Cornelia W. Latham, 
Mary A. I-ee, 
Charlotte M. Hodges, 
Elizabeth J. Chace, 
Abby F. Hendrick, 
Helen M. Cook, 



Bigh School. 
Daniel Leach, Principal, 

TEACHERS. 

Louise F. Parsons, 
Imogens Tittis, 
Ellen M. Haskell, 
Eebecca E. Chase, 

Qrammar Schools. 
Elizabeth B, Carpenter 
Celia J. Lewis, 
Helen A. Carrique, 
Julia A. Osgood, 
Mar\- E. Scarborough, 
Sarah C. Alden, 
Sarah C. Padelford, 
Bosamond R. Leavins, 
Alma Rhodes, 
Charlotte Blundell, 
Mary Salmon, 
Anna E. Searle, 
Ella F. Peck, 
Juliet A. Allen, 
Adda A. Bartlett; 
Frances A. Remington, 
Lucy Tingley, 
Lucretia L, Tappan, 
Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Angeline Haskell, 
Elizabeth W. Miles, 
Emeline A. Say lea, 



Helen L. Snell, 
Charlotte E. Leavitt, 
Sarah Dean. 



Jane D. Muniford, 
Sarah Austin, 
Harriet A. Swan, 
Adelaide T>. Padelford, 
Cornelia B. Pratt, 
Fanny A, Tetlow, 
Margaret L. Phillips, 
Sarah A. Purkis, 
Juliana T. Annington, 
M. Isabel Dagget. 
Martha W. Hall, 
Fannie E. Wood, 
Hattie C, Wightman. 
Mary R. Wickes, 
Annie A. Gladding, 
Harriet R. Greene, 
Julia A. Waterman, 
Abbie L. Bowker, 
Anna F. Dean. 
Eliza P. Cunliffe. 
Abby B. Metcalf, 
Lucy C. Stanley. 



Intermediate attd Prvmary Schools. 



Adeline Y. Armington, Gertrude A. Budlong, 



Georgian a GuUd, 
Ida Dnnater, 
Anna B. Clapp, 
Abby A. Evans, 
Mary G. Tasker. 
Azubah P. Mo wry, 
Annie E. Avery, 
Elizabeih Paasmore, 
Mary Potter, 
Emily Hill, 



Rebecca 6. Armington, 

Anna Allen, 
Mary J. Nichols, 
Ella A. Greene, 
Esther A. Allen, 
Mary F. l*eck, 
Charlotte C. Ingraham, 
Lydia M. Carpenter, 
Mary Cobb, 
Emma F. Clafli 



Harriette C. Randall, Mary W. Armington, 

Alison M. Potter, Ellen M. Hopkins, 

Joanna S. Sweet, Emma F. Armington, 

Mary E. Anthony, LuCy A. Palmer, 

EIlaD.Mowry, Abby F. Lee, 



Charlotte S. Dodge, 
Dora W. George, 
Sarah M. Ray, 
Mattie W. Hunt. 
Fannie A. Greene, 
M. Emily Cushing, 
Sarah A. Allen, 
Elizabeth H. Smith, 
Kate L, Murpliy, 
Sarah E. Tanner, 
Anna M. Burrington, 
Ella L. Phillips, 
Adela N. Padelford, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Lois A. Felton, 
Mary E..Like, 
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Hattie E. Townsend, 
Louisa J. Lewis, 
Nellie Branch. 
Sarah F. Cutler, 
Lizzie M. Emerson, 
Anna E. Cobb, 
Caroline F. Andrews, 
Maria H. Wilbor, 
Maria J. Mitohell, 
Sarah J. Tourtelot, 
Martha Winchester, 
Abbie F. Butler, 
Annie E. HcCloy, 
Annie P. Cranston, 
Bebecca L. Ring, 
Mary E. Arnold, 
Ellen P. MeCloy, 
Annie F. Brown ^ 
Abbie M. Harvey, 
Helen G. Fanner, 
Georgiana H. Hall, 
Jennie F. Bucklin, 
Elenora Bead, 
Carrie E. Work, 
Anna E. Edmonds, 
Florence E. Bowen, 
Elizabeth J, Cory, 
Julia D. Greene, 
Delia E. Harvey, 
Phebe E. Wilbur, 
Jennie F. Work, 
Emma F. Greene, 
Marietta P. Pearce, 



•Eev. G. TiUinghaat, 



Abel Tgnper, 
Wm. CTGardiner, 
Clarke A. Browning, 
John H. Lilllbridge, 
L. A. Barber, 

D. D. James, 
Charles -f. Greene, 

E. W. Phaiips, 



Geoi^ana D, Read, 
Phebe S. Gladding, 
Addie Burrows, 
iPhebe A. Andrews, 
Clara t>. Scammell, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Celia A. King, 
Sarah F. Hartwell, 
Hattie J. Dean, 
Annie E. Murdock, 
Adelaide M. Waterman, 
Ella C. Bradley, 
Addie F. Waite, 
Abby C. Aldrich, 
Abbie M. Tanner, 
Janette E. Tingley, 
Harriet N. Lovett, 
Emma L. Dunham, 
Emma R. Osier, 
Phebe A, Cutting, 
Mary F. Waterman, 
Annie M. Haskins, 
Mary H. Cargill, 
Amelia P. Eimball, 
Flora Angell, 
Emma Shaw, 
Anna F. Westcott, 
Ella F. Gale, 
Eliza A. Inman, 
Fannie Arnold, 
Lillian R. WiHoughby, 
Mary N. Falconer, 
Marj' J. Muir, 

RICHMOND. 

COMHITTEE. 

Andrew B. Moore, 
Chairman. 



Martha J. Penno, 
Emily E. Waite, 
Clara E. Henshaw, 
Sarah E. Porter, 
Sarah W. Browning, 
Clara E. Battey. 
Emily R. McOrillis, 
Eleanor Dunn, 
Sarah M. Wickes, 
Anna E. Whipple, 
Laura E. Almy, 
Isabelle F. Martin, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Susan C. Tweed, 
Elizabeth S. Potter, 
Sarah A.. Simmons, 
Ellen McCrillis, 
F^ith E. Allen, 
Lizzie' H. Armstronjt, 
Priscilla S. Corev, 
Charles H. Gates, 

Teacher of French. 
Abby W. Harvey, 
Mary E. Carey, 

Teachers of Sewing. 
Benjamin W. Hood, 

Principal Teacher of 

Music. 
Mary E. Eawson, 
Charlotte O. Doyle, 
Sarah M. Farmer, 

Assistant Teachers 

of Music. 



TEACHERS. 

Ida S. Clarke, 
Lucy S, Taylor, 
Lizzie P. Browning, 
Mary E. Kellogg, 
M^gie A. Johnson, 
Mary H. Chappell, 
Mattie H. Ailman, 
Dorcaa A. Clarke, 



William C. Gardner, 

Clerk. 
Caleb T. Cottrell, 

M. E. Leantha A. Gar- 
diner, 
Joanna L. Dockery, 
Elizabeth Phillips, 
Libbie Babcock, 
Iva L. Tillinghftst, 
Jane E. Hoxsie, 
A. Fannie Eenyon. 
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Rev. J. M. Brewster. 
SaperintendeDt. 

Greo. Jenks, 
Geo. A. Harris, 
Nehemiah A. Angell, 
Wm. T. Cook, 
Charles A. BraytoD, 
Elislia L. Baggs, 
Geo. A. Bitgood, 
Zebbie C. Uanton, 
JeDnie O. Kennedy, 



Rev. E. F. Watson, 
SuperinteadeDt. 

Edward Tucker, 
Chairman. 

Francis W. Collins, 
Clovia H. Bowen, 
Hannah C. Collins, 
James A. Rose, 
Mary E. Gardner, 
Mary A. Noyes, 
Robert B. Richmond, 
Mary J, Prosaer. 
Imogene E. Sheldon, 
F. B. Eauffman, 
Emma Champlin, 
Hattie K. Nichols, 
Esther E. Champlin, 



Angle Ratbbun, 
Ellen F. Knight, 
Rhoda A. Esten, 
Alice J. Polsey, 
Zelotie A. Conian, 
Abbie F. Allen, 
Desire Aldrich, 
Evelyn E. ISmitb. 



COMHITTEK. 

0. H. P^e, 
Chairman, 

TEACHERS. 

Lizzie M. Manton, 
Waity W. Titus. 
Martha E. Dean, 
Louisa P. Remington, 
M. Carrie Knight, 
Josie E. Steere, 
Addie M. Bartlett, 
Ella L. Potter, 
Emma E. Wilbar, 

SOUTH KINGSTOWN. 

COUlflTTEE. 

John G. Perry, Clerk. D. P. Spencer, 
H. T. Braman, Rev. W. H. Kling. 

Azel Noyes. 



TEA.CHEBS. 

Hannah E. Clarke, 
Hattie L. Champlin, 
Irene F. Dixon, 
Sarah A. Clarke, 
Amelia R. Amos, 
-James E. B. Crandall, 
Eunice F. Browning, 
Wm. F. Crandall, 
May M. James, 
Abel Tanner, 
H. Maria Palmer, 
Sarah ft. Browning, 
Frank B. March ant, 

SMITHFIELD. 



Edward W. Phillips, 
Abby Jane Cook, 
Sarah J. Chappell, 
Georgianna Tucker, 
Fred. R. Hyde, 
Abbie A. Hull, 
Marcia L. Wood, 
Charles E. Faxon, 
Lizzie R. Rhodes, 
Warren B. Knowlea, 
Emma A. Browning, 
Mary ¥. Rose. 



Rev.M.W.Burlingame, Marshall I. Mowry, 



Superintendent. 



Edgar A. Burdick, 
Rev. S. Phillips, 
Alonzo Mo wry, 
M. L. Esten, 
Susie M. Steere, 
Julia £. Farnum, 



TEACHEaS. 

IdaE. Gardner, 
H.N. D.Wilbur, 
Lilly B. Mowry, 
Louisa A. Latham, 
Candace M. Eddy, 
Ida A. Winsor, 



Ida L. Famum, 
Alice M.Comforth, 
S. P. Patterson, 
Irene C. Barnes, 
Haitie A. Winsor, 
Carrie E. Winsor. 
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John F. Chase, 
SuperinteDdent. 



John F. Cook, 
Abram Gifford, 
Wm. A. Weeden, 
L. Chasie Wordell, 
Kosa T. Wood, 
Alice H. KichardB, 
Ann £. Brotrn, 



TEACHERS. 

Peace C. Graj-, 
Caroline E, Cory, 
M. Olive Greene, 
Belle Clarke, 
Ella F. Doane, 
Lena F. Hurd, 



Elizabeth TVinalow, 
Ella V. Hazard, 
Emma A. Parker, 
Deborah A. Chase, 
Jennie F. Borden, 
Susie F,. Cory. 



COMMIHTTEE. 

•Wm. V. Slocum, Albert C. Dedrick, 

Superintendent. Albert D. Greene, 

Harvey S. Bartlett, William A. Corey, 

Chairman. Herbert CoUingwood, 

Caleb Westcott, Clerk. F^wanl A. Cole, 

John Holden, Henry W, Greene, 

Samuel W. Clarke, 



Mary M. Ralph, 
M. L. Burlingame, 
H. B. M. Grinnell, 
Hattie A. Nicholas, 
Joseph H. Rockwell, 
Annie H. Brown, 
Mary E. Northup, 
Sophie P. Snow, 
John Q. Adams, 
Ella A. Hoyle, 
Theresa E. Westcott, 
Wm. C. Monroe, 



Rev. S. K. Dexter, 
Superintendent. 

George L. Cooke, 
Chairman. 



Joseph W. Madison, 
J. B. Child, 
John F. Brown, 
Aram W. Colvin, 
Oliver A. Wickes, 
Cyrus Hanis, 



Lucy A. Sisson, Ella J. Hathaway, 

Carrie M. Remington, Cate E. Bode, 

Fannie M. Lyon, Mrs. Wm. Adams, 

Lizzie Allen, Clara A. Olney, 

Mary E. Stone, Henry A. Wood, 

>usie P. Stone, Ann E. Burlingame, 

Frederick W. Bliss, Ida M. Congdon, 

Eliza W. Shippie, Annie Bissell, 

Henry L. Allen, Mary C. Capron, 

Susie P. Stone, Emma E. Cook, 

Anna Holden, M. Louise Bishop. 
John M. Nye, 

WAEREN. 

COHHITTEE. 

Rev. C. L. Manchester, Rev. C. J. Rogers, 
Clerk. George S. Brown, 

Benjamin M. Bosworth, Eev. Henry S. Tbomp- 
Uodman Barton, son, 

James M. Peck. 
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TEACHERS. 

Andrew J. Jennings, Patience L. Fisb, 
Prin.of HighScliool. Abiali G. Turner, 

Annie DriscoT, Elizabeth H. Smith, 

Mary M. Bowen, Isabella J. Essex. 

Emllie M. Hoar, ' Georgie E. fiinHth, 

Henrietta Martin, Addie C. Clark, 

Patience Cole, Annie E. Cole, 

WESTERLY. 
couurrrEG. 



Nellie C. Hoar, 
Ellery W. Greeoe, 
Abby E. Peck, 
Charles A. Sheffield, 
Helen L. Rose, 
Prof. A. Jantz. 



Eev. H. M. Eaton, 
SuperinUndent. 



N. W. Littlefield, Prin. 

of High School. 
W. C. Titsworth, 
T. Stanton Barber, 
Tiistam D. Babcock, 
H. A. Burdick, 
Allen B. Palmer, 
Wm. F. Collins, 
Chas. P. Wheeler, 
S. L. Chester, 
Annie M. Hitchcock, 
Mary A. Riley, 
Augusta Mann, 



Samuel H. Crosa, 
Clerk. 



Charles F. Carpenter, 
Superintendent. 



Charles H. Spencer, 
Sarah A. Newton, 
Herbert Barton, 
Otis J. Ballon, 
B. A. Wilcox, 



Eev. C. J. Whitej 
Superintendent. 

Thomas Steere, 
Ch^rman. 



TEACHERS- 

M. Anna Shove, 
Abbie M. Maxson. 
Mary J. BueU, 
Alzina Saunders, 

E. L. Clarke, 
Mary E. Coy, 
Mary L. Hall. 
Susan P. Coy, . 
Elizabeth Holmes, 
Anna P. Chase, 

F. V. Clarke, 
Thankful P. Gpvitt. 

WEST GREENWICH. 



Marcia Babcock, 
E. J. Vars, 
E. E. Kenyon, 
Lizzie A. Barber, 

E. L. Clarke, 
S. E. Greene, 

F. A. Allen, 
Susan Coy, 
F. Addie Lyon, 
Allen B. Palmer, 
Mary A. Foley, 
Sarah T. Lamphear. 



Bev. J. H. Edwards, 
Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 

Warren F. Wilcox, 
Nellie Bates, 
Nellie P. Wood, 
Isabel F, Newell, 
H. M. TiUinghast, 

WOONSOCKET. 

COMUrrTEE. 

N. T. Verry, 

Clerk. 
A. A Smith, 



Fred. T, Andrews, 
Josephine Potter, 
Delia M. Browning, 
Clara J. Vaughn. 



Amos Sherman, Jr., 
S. N. Mason, 
Rev. S. L. Holman, 
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TEAGHSRS. 



Mr. Chaa. fl. Sinart,PriD. Mies H. D. Mowry, 



of High School, Sum- 
mer Term. 
Mr. Cbae. A. Chase, Frin. 
of High School, Fall, 
Winter and "Spring. 
Mr. H. A. Benson, 
*' H, M. Harrington, 
" A. C. Hobbina. 
'* D. R. Adams, 



L. P. Arnold. 
G. E. Arnold, 
L. B. Dodge, 
Julia C. Verry, 
N. E. Morse, 
S. F. Snow, 
K. M. Bnrlingame, 
A. L. Thompson, 
L. N. Snow, 



Hiss H. A. Allen, 
" S. B. HiU, 
" E. E. Eickard, 
" E. F. Bassett, 
" M. H. Mowry, 
" E. M. Woodart, 
E. M. Smith, 
S. F. Bryant, 
M. D. Philbrick, 
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APPARATUS. 



Charlestowu. — At the annual town meetJDg, when your Committee 
were elected, the town voted to pay the inctdeotal expenses of the seTe- 
ral districts, not exceeding the sum of ten dollars each, fcom the town 
treasury. All but three districts have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege, and presented bills of different amounts, for which orders have 
been granted. As a result of this experiment, the districts have made 
slight but much needed improvements in and around their school houses, 
and furnished them with the necessary appurtenances for the use of the 
schools, without resorting to a district tax. We therefore cordially rec- 
ommend that this |)olicy be continued, in full confidence that the people 
of the several districts will realize more and more the importance of this 
measure, — Scliool Committee. 

Ceanston. — Some of the schools ar.e destitute of a!l suitable appli- 
ances for teaching. Others are better supplied. In two or three school 
rooms, really valuable globes are found, I would respectfully urge the 
town or district authorities to furnish the school rooma with maps of 
Bhode Island, that all of the children may become familiar with the out- 
lines of their State. In (he larger schools particularly, charts illustrat- 
ing Anatomy, Physiologj^ and Botany would be of almost incalculable 
valne. — D. G. Akdebson, Siipt. 

Johnston. — There has been placed in each school room during the 
past year a globe, the size varying from six to twelve inches in diameter, 
and now every school enjoys not only globes, but maps in sufficient 
quantities, and slating blackboards. — W. A. Phillips, Svpt. 

Lincoln. — In some of the districts, we find the school houses ubpro- 
vided with suitable black-boards, maps, charts, globes, etc. The black- 
board should be kept in constant repair ; for without this a most valua- 
ble auxiliary of instruction is entirely lost. ' Geographical maps and 
charts for object teaching, should be provided by every trustee. Tour 
committee would also recommend the purchase of suitable pictures. 
This certainly would have an elevating tendency, and the money so ex- 
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pended could not be employed for a better or nobler purpose. For what 
Is education worth if it does not raise the mind above the low and igno- 
ble, and foster an appreciation and love of the beautiful vid the good. — 
School Committee. 

. SciTCATE, — There now needs .to be a small outlay for ftirniture and 
apparatus. Several districts have already done nobly in securing re- 
Tolving bladf-boards, wall maps, globes and dictionaries, things which 
ought to be in every school room. There have been schools in the town 
in which a dictionary of any kind could not he found in the possession 
of either teachers or scholars. — J. M. Bbewsteb, Supt. 

SiirrHFiELD. — We have Webster's large quarto dictionary in most of 
our schools ; an important appendage, which the teachers are expected 
to see is not unDcecessarily injured. — M. W. Burungame, Stipt. 

Tiverton. — We invite attention to the fact that all of our school rooms 
are destitute of dictionaries, most of them are without outline maps, ai>d 
liutone has a globe. We trust that our fellow citizens will reflect upon the 
import of this fact, and make au appropriation to provide at least a part 
of this necessary outfit of our schools within the next school j-ear. — 
School CoJfimiUee. 

Warren. — The outlay for books, maps, and astronomical apparatus 
has been very considerable. — School Committee. 



ATTENDANCE, ABSENTEEISM AND TRUANCY. 

Bakrington. — In rural districts, like those of our town, a somewhat 
* larger per cent, of taidiness and absence than would be necessary in a 
denser population, ought not perhaps to excite surprise or to call forth 
severe censure. In general, I think that a laudable effort has been made 
to keep the pupils punctually in school ; but, in view of the very serious 
losses arising from absence and irregularity, it is of great importance 
that tnese evils shall, as far as possible, be scrupulously prevented by the 
patrons of the schools. 

It is difficult to resist the conviction that there exists, in many instan- 
ces, a culpable remissness in this regard. For instance, what can we 
infer from the feci that the returns for the winter term from District No. 
2, indicate a total of only four hundred and one days' absence on the part 
erf forty pupils," while the returns from District No. 8, for the same term, 
indicate a total of four hundred and forty-one days' absence, the whole 
number of pupils registered being only seventeen ? — I. F. Cadt, Sitpt. 

Bristol. — Never before have such facilities for acquiring an education 
been offered to the children of Bristol, and yet, the Committee find with 
disappointment and solicitude, that many of suitable age are seldom, if 
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ever, seen id our ecbools. It is sniprisiDg that so many parents are 
apparently indifferent abont a subject of such vital importance to the 
ivelfare of their.children, and, in fitct, to the well being of aociety. The 
Committee cannot leave this subject without referring once more to a 
matter of the gravest importance,-^ the emplojment of children in our 
manufacturing establishments. It has been spoken of in previous re- 
ports, but the evil still exists, and there is reason to fear that it is in- 
creasing. A few weeks ago, a woman of respectable appearance came 
to the Superintendent for a permit for her little girl of eight years of 
age to go into school. Upon inquiry it was found that this little pale 
and sickly looking child had been at work in one of the factories, taking 
the place of a sister, who was only ten years old, who bad been ill for 
several weeks, " because," as the mother said, " the work was too much 
for her, but she was better now and must take her position again." 
Again, undoubtedly to be broken down and perhaps injured for life ; then 
her little sister two years younger will probably be obliged to try the 
same life, and suffer the same experience. The father of tbese children 
waa healthy and strong, but not at work. 

The attention of the General Assembly has recently Jaeen called to 
this subject, and it is most earnestly to be hoped that such action will 
be taken as will speedily check, if not entirely suppreio this serious eviU 

We have long been convinced that more stringent laws than any that 
now exist were necessary to overcome an evil that so seriously threatens 
the future welfare of the State. 

An industrial school, to which we referred in the report of last year, 
would, we think, prove a partial remedy, at least, for ihia evil ; at any 
rate, it might be made of great value to a large class of children, who 
are now growing up in ignorance, and who will soon become eiiher crimi- 
nals or paupers, unless something is speedily done in their behalf. 

In such a school as the one mentioned, which should not be considered 
S penal institution, it should not be thought a disgrace to have been a 
member of such a school, where the pupils should receive not only ,a 
good common school education, but also be taught a trade, by which, 
when they leave the school, they can earn an honest living and become 
respectable members of society, 

The Stato has made most generous appropriations, during the last ten 
years, for educational purposes, but if the people will not avail them- 
selves of the opportunities so freely placed before them, for the benefit 
of their children, it is quite possible that the best interests of spciety 
may require that some compulsory measures upon this important subject 
be enacted. It is quite probable that the course pursued by Massachu- 
setts with relation to this matter might prove equally successAil in Bhode 
Idand. — R. S. Andrews, Supt. 

Cranston. — Our schools are still somewhat troubled by truancy. How 
to remedy this evil and to properly punish truants under our present 
statutes aud with the prevalent public sentiment, are problems not easily 
solved. So far as the evil can be lessened by rendering our school 
rooms cheerful and attractive, we should make the attempt but in some 
districts, it will require new buildings and a considerable outlay of 
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money, to make the school rooms a^ee&ble or eveh moderately comfort- 
able places of aseembly. In many cases, the difficulty of dealing with 
truants is increased by the condcct of the offender's parents. 

They seem to consider school laws invasion of their personal liberty, 
and frequently act as though they had fully decided that school teachers 
and officers are the natural enamies to them and their children. Other 
parents who do not share this antagonism to the school requiremenis, by 
their di^lay of no interest in the schools, contribute not a little to their 
general inefficiency. Children nnderstand very readily that unspoken ' 
language, which conveys its meaning as well as articulate language con- 
veys its meaning. 

Scholars are not slow nor far wrong in deciding that parents care but 
little fof schools they never visit. They are not as particular to be reg- 
ular in attendance, correct In their deportment and faithful in their at- 
tention to duties as they would be if knew their parents occasion- 
ally looked in to see what their standing was. There are school dis- 
tricts in this town, in which, during tlie entire year, not more than two 
or three of the parents, have manifested sutBcient interest in the edu- 
cation of their children to stop at the school house long enough to ask 
whether their children are present or absent. 

Who can determine how much such parents are justly responsible for 
the truancy and insubordination of their neglected children. Before we 
can reasonably expect our schools to reach the highest point of excel- 
lence, we must witness a revolution in the conduct of parents. Our 
schools display, more ft'equently than they correct, the mistakes of our 
homes. — D. G. Amdebson, Supt. 

CtJUBERLAND. — Considerable sickness has prevailed and the percent- 
age of attendance is not quite so good as last year, yet there is a large 
list of names of those who have not been absent one half day, ranging 
in time, from one term to five years. 

The law which forbids the employment of children under the age of 
twelve in manufacturing establishments is sadly disregarded. The fault 
of its violation is pretty evenly distributed between the public, the 
parent and the maDufacturer. The public is not much intei-ested in its 
enforcement, the parents are sometimes needy and sometimes avaricious 
and urge their employment, and the manufacturers can profitably em- 
ploy the children and please the parents. — C. W. Bdrnhah, Supt. 

East Greenwich. — In reviewing our schools tor the past year, taking 
into account the facilities for education and the positive unwillingness 
that so many show to being benefited by their insti notion, the inquiry 
naturaUy arises — What can be done to secure the benefits of this free 
gift to a greater number of children and render it a still more potent 
agent of improvement ? 

It is a melancholy fact that there are children in every district of the 
town who attend no school whatever, and are growing up in ignor- 
ance, while many others attend school so irregularly that no interest is 
awakened in the exercises of the school-room. 

As the State provides ftrom its bounty for the iVee education of aU 
the children witbin its limits, the towns should insist that none be de- 
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prived of these privileges by their own ne^rligence, or in other wor.ia, 
legislation should make attendance at some school compulsory, between 
the ages of five and fifteen years. — D. C. Kenton, Su2>t. 

East Peotidence, — Good teachers baring been secured, the success 
of our schools, then depends upon the regular attendaQce, aud punctu- 
ality of the pupils. The responsibility in regard to these matters rests 
largely with parents. 

Those who allow their children to stay away from school for trivial 
reasons, should not wonder, as some parents do, why their children do 
not advance so rapidly, nor master their studies so thoroughly as others, 
who are at school every day. Often times a pupil by absence from one 
recitation fails to learn something which it is necessary for him .to learn, 
in order to retain a good standing in his class. - 

We have had in our schools, during the past year, few cases of 
tniancy, owing to the eflTorts made by teachers to prevent it, and owing 
also to the hearty cp-operation of parents with teachers, in this respect. 

To prevent tardiness, many of our teachers have required dilatory 
pupils to present written excuses from their parents, before taking their 
seats. The result is, the number of marks for tardiness has been very 
materially diminished. 

The attendance of some at our schools has been seriously afifected by 
the prevalence of malarious and contagious diseases. 

Ahaz Basshiti, Clerk and Supt. 

Lincoln. — Truancy. — The worst evil that the teacher has to contend 
against is irregular attendance. Some parents have an idea that their 
children can be kept out of school for every trifling excuse, because the 
school is /ree. Truancy and how to guard against it is a subject that 
has lottg engaged the attention of teachers and those interested in popu- 
lar education. It is now universally regarded as the most dangerous 
evil that exists in connection with the free school system. When a. 
child once passes over a few lessons not learned .or recited, he los^ all 
interest in his studies and soon dislikes school. Parents often com- 
plain that their children do not like to go to school and cast the blame 
upon the teacher, when they are themselves wholly in the fault, by per- 
mitting them to stay out a few half-days in each month or term, or by 
detaining them for some trivial excuse. If the benefits and importance 
of obtaining a thorough education were more conscientiously appre- 
ciated at home, there would be far less cause of complaint from truant 
scholars. , The attention of the parents is earnestly called to this subject, 
and it is hoped that they will give it their serious consideration, ae the 
remedy lies with them alone. And we would again call the attention of 
the teachers to the following rule, adopted at a meeting of the com- 
mittee in 1873, and urge its vigorous enforcement. 

" In order to secure constancy in attendance, any scholar who shall 
he absent from school three half-days without proper excuse, shall not 
be admitted except by permission from some member of the committee ; 
if absent flve half-days permission must be obtained from the superin- 
tendent." This rule is scarcely ever put into practice by the teacher. 
During the past year but one instance has come to the notice of the 
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committee, and jet this evil of truancy is ao serious that too much vigil- 
ance cannot be exercised in regard to it. — School Committee. 

Newport. — Compulsory HdwxUion. — Compulsory education must 
speedily be regarded as of pressing necessity. We enjoin upon you to 
pasB a law giving full powers to officers to report those children who are 
habitually at large in the streets, never or rarely attending any school, 
contracting habits of vice, and preparing by steady steps, to become 
inmates ot our reformatory and penal institutions. The impending 
danger to any community, is measured by its degree of ignorance. 
Prophet need not foretell to you, that we have in the idle, drifting 
children to be seen day by day in our streets, the seed, sure to produce 
fruit, of profligacy and crime. Weentreat you to make special efllbrt 
this year to cause the arrest of habitual truants and those not attending 
school. 

■While personal liberty is an inherent right, its limits have been grie- 
vously transgressed, when the people of this State have the appalling 
statistics of untaught, unlearned thousands within its borders, a greater 
number per capita than in rf majority of the States of the Union ; " ex- 
ceeding one pei'son in eight of this State, over ten years of age, cannot 
read nor write." — Thos, Cogoeshall, Chairman. 

School Attendance. — Soon after entering uppn the duties of this office, 
I turned my attention to this subject. Arrangements were made with 
the teachers to report the names of those frequently absent, together 
with the excuses given for such absences. A list of the most prominent 
was made, and the parents of such were visited. In nearly every case, 
the co-operation of tne parents was secured. Twelve of the number 
selected were confirmed truauts. The percentage of attendance increas- 
ing, these twelve soon became marked cases. I then posted myself in 
the law relating to such cases, and parent and child were made acquain- 
ted with the city ordinance, regulating or controlling truancy and absen- 
teeisid. Some did not know that such law existed, and were not only 
willing that the law should be enforced, if other means failed, but were 
willing to attend to the matter themselves, and thus insure the atten- 
dance of such truants. This being done, the number of truants was 
reduced to three during the summer term, and the percentage of at- 
tendance rose to above ninety, and to that number has it been held dur- 
ing the entire year ; the highest percent, during any one week being 
96.5, and the lowest 87; the latter owing to the prevalence of scarlet 
fever. 

We found on investigation, and find now, that some parents are often 
too indulgent in regard to this matter of attendance, allowing the pupil 
to stay at home to see some petty show, or on account of some slight 
indisposition on the part of said pupil, said indisposition being mainly 
disinclination. 

Parents are too apt to forget that habits grow. Disinclination, if al- 
lowed to continue, soon becomes stubborn resistance, and consequent 
absences, a falling fVom grade. Then, too often, alas, the school de- 
partment is charged with the fault, and the teacher is made to suffer, 
because of the indulgence of the .parent. We, as teachers, know that 
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frequent absences ftom school, create distaste, fh>in the fact that said 
absentee falls behind in acquired knowledge. A dislike for school exer- 
cises and school restraint, lieing engendered in the mind of the pupil, he 
is unfitted to reason fairly of the daily progress of the school, and the 
parents judge too often fi'om the report of such disaffected ones. 

It has been onr aim to remedy as much as possible this evil Teach- 
ers are ni^ed to become acquainted with the parents of their pupils, and 
the parents with the schools, and we iiave found that such visitation, 
and consequent mutual understanding, has been productiTe of beneficial 
results. 

I would not leave this subject without a word in regard to the practice 
of taking children iVom tife schools, and placing them in stores, or in 
business, before they are fitted for such positions. 

I would call attention to the fact that the mere matt«r of increase 
or decrease in attendance will not afiect the cost of maintaining 
schools, unless such increase or decrease should render it necessar)- to 
open new schools, or cau^e some to be closed for the want of attendance. 
That is, it costs no more to teach 56 scholars of the same grade than 46, 
or even 3C. Therefore, though there may lie a diminution of members 
in actual attendance, the falling off may be so generally distributed as 
not to affect, materially, the schools of any one town or city, thereby 
rendering it impossible to curtiul expenses in consequence of such dimi- 
nution. 

Further ; the school department has repeatedly called for the enact- 
ment of a compulsory law making it obligatory on the part of the par. 
ents to send their children to school, at least one-halt of the school j'ear. 

On looking at our records, I find enrolled in the Intermediate depart- 
ment, 1st grade, 300 pupils. 

By following the record of each succeesivQ year, we find, 

In the fourth grammar grade 160 

In the third grammar i^rade 98 

In the secoDd graininar grnde 56 

In the first grammar grade, bnt 83 

out of the 300 who started in the intermediate schools of this city - 
These figures represent the maximum, for in no grade except the last 
has any deduction been made for scholars entering above the intermedi- 
ate by special examination. If we follow the records further, or through 
the High school, we find but eleveti of the three hundred who have, had 
the advantages of a full school course. 

Now, if our schools are to be judged by the numbers who rise to emi- 
nence in any profession, and but thirty out of three hundred have the 
opportunity to prepare, through disinclination on the part of the parents, 
or the want of a sound school law, our schools certainly will have but a 
poor showing. 

We hope the matter will be taken up and a thorough investigation of 
the subject given. We court such, feeling that from a perfect under- 
standing of this question comes our surest help. — T. H. Clarke, Supt. 

NoBiH Ktngbtowk. — I find by careful observaticm, that truancy of 
scholars is not so general, as formerly, though existing to an extent 
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which not only deprivea the echolars who practice it, of the benefit they 
woald otherwise derive fVom their punctual attendance, but also roba the 
districts of much of the public money. 

It is gratifying to find a few teachers fUithfVilly exerting themselves 
to impress their scholars with the evils arising ftom truancy. I visited 
a school in the southern p&rt of the town, recently, whose register 
showed thirty-seven names. Thirty-five were present when I called, the 
two absent ones, I was told, were sick. There were two scholars pre- 
sent who were absent the day before. The teacher in calling the roll .. 
reminded them of their absence, the previous day, and inquired the rea- 
son. The boys were too truthful to give the teacher any other reason 
than the true one. which savored more of truancy than sickness. He, 
thereupon, lectured them in a simple,' good humored way, telling them, 
they could not afford to lose the link of this one day's absence, and must 
therefore exert themselves that day to restore it, the boys seemed quite 
ashamed of their delinquency, evidently feeling the force of the teacher's 
pleasant and pointed words. This instance is mentioned as an illustra- 
tion of a teacher's infiaence in counteracting the thoughtless habit of 
truancy, as well as an example to such teachers (if any) who maintain 
any indifference towards such scholars as indulge in truancy or even 
other habits of immoral nature. 

If we have any teachers who are indifferent as to the truancj' or other 
immoral habits of their scholars, they maj' say that they are not respon- 
lible for the moral character of their scholars ; if so, they are certainly 
deficient in a most important fitness for their position. 

A. B. Chadset, Supt. 
' Pawtdcket. — TruaTtct/ and Absenteeism. I propose to say, but little 
u'fon this subject. It was fully and ably represented by the School 
Btard of last year. I fully concur with their viefrs. This has always 
been, and is to-day, the great drawback to the best advancement of the 
wd.fare of our schools. Older and more experienced writers than my- 
self have exhausted this subject long ago. Their theories have been 
often put into practice, and have as oft«n tailed. Legislation upon this 
evil has brought about no material change for the better. In view of 
the above facts, shall we cease to put forth our beat efforts for the sup- 
presKion of this evil? By no means. Then how shall we stop it? I 
am not prepared to answer the question. The Legislative Committee on 
Education have been considering this matter for the past two or three 
moDtiis. and until we receive the benefit of their united wisdom. I would 
suggest to our teachers the following, which if persevered in, will mate- 
rially lessen upon their registers the number of marks of absence and 
tardiness: Endeavor to make your schoolroom so pleasajUtluU your pupih 
, can only loUh difficulty be kept away. For children will always fre- 
quent those places where they receive the kindest and most attractive 
■welcome. 

I do Dot mean that we should gratify every whim and caprice of a 
child, but we should bear in mind that children are not grown people, 
which many teachers are very apt not to remember. Let the teacher 
mingle with them in their plays and take an interest in their legitimate 
sports. " But," says the teacher, " by this means I shall lose the re 
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spect of my pupiU, and the course is undignified." With thia opinion 
I beg leave to most respeetfiilly and emphatically differ. 

Then, again, let the exercises be somenrliat varied. Give them fre- 
quent tulka upon the topica of the day. Encourage them in reading the 
beat papers and periodicals. Have them in eclicol. and let the pupils 
read them there. They will be more benefitt'd bj- this course than they 
will be by sitting idle in the school-room, or seeking out new ways of 
annoying their teacher. In short, let the teacher interest himself in 
that which will interest hiapnpils. By this means lessons will be better 
learned, casea of discipline less frequent, and cases of absence and 
tardiness greatly lessened. — PiuKrEi. E. Bishop, Svpt. 

Providf.hce. — tew thinga more embarrass the committee in the con- 
duct of the schools than the euddAi increase and decrease of , the num- 
ber of pupils to be cared for. It has more than once happened that a 
deaomi national school opened near one of the public schools has so re- 
duced the attendance on the latter as to lead the committee to close it. 
only to reopen it at mncb inconvenience and expense after the denomi- 
national school had itself been given up. It will probably before long 
be necessary for the committee to meet a similar difficulty again, and it 
would seem expedient not to diminish the amount of accommodations 
provided in the. public schools. A large and sudden decrease in the at^ 
tendance of the pupils will probably be followed bj- a slow but continu- 
ous accession of learners till the school rooms are again filled, and 
meanwhile it seems better to give the reduced numter of pupils the 
advantage of more time and more attention on the part of the teachei, 
than to make a reduction in the force of teachers follow at once a w 
duction in the number of pupils. 

Ten years ago. the editor and superintendent of tbe census statistica 
of the city of Providence, gave the number of children betweent be agea 
of five and fifteen, as one-iflfth of the whole population. Of the 10,S56 
children then in the city, of an age to attend school, 9,889 were found to 
he at school, and of these. 7,401 were actually in the public scbcols. 
During the past year, 9,165 pupils were registered in the ordinary public 
day schools. 

As the city registrar in a recent official communication to your body 
estimates the popnlation of the city at 78,500, the above figures show 
that the public schools have not held their own place as agents of public 
instruction.: — S<^iool Committee. 

One of tbe greatest obstacles to the successful working of our schools, 
is truancy and absenteeism. Ought these to be longer overlooked or 
ignored? More than sixteen years ago the Superintendent urged upon 
the committee, in language as strong as he could command, tbe dangers 
of these evils which were menacing the peace and prosperity of the city. 
Since that time there baa been a large increase in the number of those 
who are growing up in ignorance and vice. Youthful crimes have mul- 
tiplied and continue to multiply in a geometrical ratio. Who can tell 
how soon, unless there is some check. Communism and Agrarianism 
wilt he rife and rampant in our streets. 

■ A small stream near its source may be without difficulty, stopped 
or turned aside, but if allowed to go on increasing in depth, breadth 
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■ and volume, it will soon acquire wich impetuosity that no human power 
can restrain. Moral and spiritual laws ai-e equally iiniform and certain 
in their operation. 

I am fully satisfied that much good can be aecomplished by the ap- 
pointment of one or more suitable ptrsous w!io are really Mends of this 
unfortunate claas, with large sympathies and warm hearts, to co-operate 
with the Superintendent, parents, and leachers'in securing the attendance 
at school of those thoughtless and inconsiderate youth whornn away or 
absent themselves. By such aids large, numbers might be gathered 
from the streets, and saved from the haunts of vice. Such persona 
should not he regarded as police or truant officers, but as true, sym- 
pathizing friends of the young, and should use nonn but the most 
persuasive means to accomplish their work. 

There is besides a class who, willful, obstinate, ungoverned and un- 
governable, upon whom the stern mandates of law should be enjoined. 
Such should be provided for in some Industrial school, to be trained and 
educated before they lt)ecome fit subjects for the Reform school or State 
prison. 

We have also in our city a number of young persons who are em- 
ployed a part of every day in selling papers, peddling candy, etc. Most 
of these are worthy, exemplary youth, who seek these employments for 
the laudable purpose, of either aiding themselves Or their parents. Much 
should be encouraged and protected, so far as they can be without 
neglecting their education. There is also another class who are vicious 
and vile, and have no other object but to get money fdr the vilest pur- 
poses. These are sometimes employed by dishonest clerks to dispose 
of articles which they purloin from iheir employers ; and, worse than all 
they are often seen enticing children from our schools, and distributing 
obscene prints and books. Cannot the deserving be protected in their 
lawftil trade and the streets be rid of the nuisances. — Daniel Leach, 
Supt. 



of little consequence how excellent may be the literary ijualiii cations of 
our teachers, or how pains-taking Ihey may be to communicate instruc- 
tion to their scholars, if the scholars are not present, they cannot receive 
such instruction, or if they are irregular in their attendance, they can 
receive but little benefit. 

Again, it has somehow come to be understood, that our democratic 
or republican institutions — their well-working and perpetuity — are based 
essentially upon the intelligence of the great body of the people. Our 
institutions have nothing so much to dread as the unthinking, nnreason- 
ing mass. It is conceded that it is from this view that our legislators 
are justified in levying taxes upon property indiscriminawlv for the, sup- 
port of i he public schools. This seems to be the basis upon which this 
thing rests — that a State has a right to adopt such measures as are 
essential to its self-preservation. Now, if these things be so — and we 
do not see how they can be successfully controverted— then, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the State must have a right ' to compel truants and 
illiterates to avail themselves of .the privileges which the Stat« afibrds 
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for their edac&tion. And more than this, the State is at great expense 
in establishing and maintaining Public Schools — tVee to all — tliat its in- 
stitntions maj' not be threatened nor its perpetuity endangered ; and, as 
a necessary consequence, it has not only the right to enforce education, 
but it is in duty bound to see that the illiteiates for whom these instita- 
tions are established, avail themselves of their benefits. And eo onr 
Legislature has enacted a'statute authorizing our Town Council to pass 
an ordinance regulating entirely this question of trnancy and ateen- 
teeism. Their attention has already been called to it, and doubtless will 
be again soon ; and when an example has been made of a few of the 
worst cases, we have no doubt that we shall see that a most salutary in- 
fluence has been exerted upon onr schools. When reason, self pride, 
andself respect have, in vain, been appealed to, nothing remains with 
which to correct the evil but coercion. 

In the meantime let us do what we can iu creating a correct public 
sentiment upon this question. Every boy of proper age, to attend out 
Public Schools, ami for whose benefiL the schools are established, when 
found loitering about the streets or lounging about places of amusement 
during school hours, may very properly be treated as a deserter from 
the post of duty. — Eijsha F. Watson, Supt. 

Warken. — Compvlaory Education. — It wonid certainly be a public 
benefit, if some disposal could be made of certain idle and vicious boys 
in the town. They do not go to the schools themselves, where at this 
age, they ought certainly to be, but give themselves to vicious practices, 
and often persuade some of the pupils to play truants to the great an- 
noyance of their parents. 

This influence is nothing but evil, and they ought to be made to at- 
tend the schools here, or be sent to the reform school at Providence. 

Some arrangement ought also to be made by which boys who often 
play truant against the wishes of their parents shall be made to attend 
school Some of the parents would appreciate such help on the part of 
the authorities. Your Superintendent would commend both of these 
matters to the committee for action. 

Cim there not something also be done for those children of tender age, 
who, (in violation of law,) by reason of the greed of their parents, are 
kept at work all the months of the year, deprived of acquiring even the 
rudiments of a common education, are coming up in ignorance, a,nd will 
ere long make the State pay dearly for this wrong and neglect to them 
in their early days. If anything can be done it ought certainly to be 
done without further delay- 
It plainly is a matter of philanthropy. It appeals to all the humane, 
and patriotic, and Christian sentiments of every true man. It sbould 
arouse and enlist all our energies. 

As a people we shall rise safely only as we take humanity iip with ns. 
We cannot afford to neglect the proper culture of these helpless and 
needy ones. 

It is an obligation we owe both to them and the State. 

May the day soon come when contpidsory education shall be the law 
ofthe land. — S. K. Dexter, Sup.. 
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TVest Greenwich, — Irregularity of attendaace seema to be the 
greatest obstacle to the success of our public schools, the percentage of 
atteodanoe in most of the schools ranging from fifty to seventy-six per 
cent, E^ulartiy of attendance would do much to encourage the teacher 
and promote the best interests of the school. — Chables F. Cabpenter, 
Svpt. 

WoossocKET, — Atteiuinwx. — The number of teachers is the same as 
last year — twenty-one ; four males, and seveuteen females. 
The uumber of children in Woonsocket under 15 years of age, 

according to the census of 1870, is ' - - 3,517 

The whole number of different pupils ttelonging to the Public 

Schools, of all grades during the year, about - - 1,349 

Average whole number of pupils belonging during the year, 939 

Gain for the year, - - - . - 86 

Average daily attendance of pupils in all the Schools for the 

year, - - - - - 779 

Gain for the year, - . - - - 86 

The first impression which the statistics make is one of encourage- 
ment. Whereas last year it seemed that only about one-third of the 
children of school ^e were in the Public Schools, it now appears that 
more than one half are in them some portion of the year, and if we lake 
into account the fact that there are several hundred children, more or 
less instructed in the Roman Oatholic schools, and that about 150 at- 
tended the Evening schools, the number of children of school age who 
are entirely neglected, is probably less than two hundred. These child- 
ren, however, are enough to excite the commiseration of a benevolent 
community, and enlist in their behalf the sympathies of the humane. 

The more the facts presented in the foregoing statistics are considered-, 
the less satisfactory they appear. Out of the large number of children of 
school age in this place, less than 600 attend the Public schools regularly 
throughout the year ; and the number that attends year aiter year con- 
secutively, is yet much smaller. What, then, must be the effect upon 
the condition of the schools of such irregulaj attendance? If a pupil 
is out of school one term, a review is necessary. If the absence has 
been protracted through several' terms, a more extensive review is de- 
manded. 'Now multiply such cases, and then try to harmonize the in- 
terests of these various pupils. Solve the question which presents 
itself to the teacher ; " How shall I classify these pupils? " If the 
teacher attempts to make a class of each pupil, because no tAo are Just 
in the same place, and no two would naturally progress at the same 
rate, one needing but a few days for review, and another weeks or 
months, one being quicker and more studious than another, if he has 
sixty pupils, he will have just five minutes for each pupil. Now, let the 
teacher hear a recitation in each of the studies — Reading, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, &c. There is not a minute to a study ; a teacher 
ought to have at least a half hour for any single recitation. This shows 
the absolute necessity of classification ; but classification of such pupils 
as have been indicated, implies that some are pushed forward unduly, 
and others held back ; that some must work to disadvautage, in ignor- 
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ance of primary principles, while others lose interest and enthusiasm 
over the old story. Now, to add to the discouragement, at the end of 
a term, when the teacher, by great pains-taking, has succeeded measur- 
ably in harmonizing and noising the class, one half leaves. At the 
beginning of the next term a great part of the school is new. What 
must become of the last term's classification ? What must become 
of consecutive work or steady progress? At the beginning of the 
last Fall Term over two hundred pupils who were not in the Summer 
Term, entered the schools. A<Iding to. this number the promotions 
made, nearly one-half of every school was new scholars. It is easy 
to conceive bow much more rapid the progress in our schools would 
be if pupils, instead of dropping out a term here and there, continued 
steadily from term to term. The advance would be continuous, and tiie 
results correspondingly gratifying. It is time parents and the friends 
of schools gave these considerations serious attention. 

Kindred to this ev'l of irregular attendance, is the habit, which has 
already extended too far, of getting dismissed ttom school for tlie most 
trivial purposes — visiting, running of errands, &c., &c. Engagements are 
permitted by parents which are entirety inconsistent with a hearty in- 
terest in the work of the school. Parties, entertainments and the like, 
are allowed to engross more and more attention, till you not InA^ 
quenlly bear the parents say, " We shall have to send our sons and 
daughters away to school. They have too many outside engagements. 
They are going here and there every evening'in the week." 'Would it 
not be well, in such parents, to exercise a little decision and prevent 
Bucb absorbing injkjrest bein^ taken in pastimes and festivities? 

Absenteeism and Truancy. — The number of truants and absentees in 
Woonsocket is four times as large as in many, if not in most towns and 
villages in Massachusetts. The Superintendent of Schools in Brookline 
in his last annual report, used this language : « 

" The tiTiant officer reports that for the three months previous to the 
date of this report, but six cases of truancy have come under his notice, 
and all but one of these were cases of the first ofTence, and that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, there are but three or four children in 
town who alfmtd be in school; bttt are not. These cases have been in- 
quired into, and were found not amenable to law." 

In this community there are hundreds of children who ought to be in 
the public schools, but are not ; and nobody inquires into it, and not>ody 
seems to feel that the blame lies at his door. . How long this indifference 
can continue, it is impossible to say. It may be that the present i][tn- 
cied security may continue till the evils of ignorance and vice come to 
judgment in riot, bloodshed, anarchy.. That can be done in Woonsocket 
which has been done in other localities. Truancy and absenteeism can 
be controlled. It only needs that the community be aroused, be in ear- 
nest, and do its duty. There is law enough ; what is needed is its en- 
forcement, and a place to which to send incorrigible cases. The school 
committee of last year brought this subject of the suppression of tru- 
• ancy and absenteeism to the attention of the Honorable Town Coundl 
of this town, in a memorial setting fortk the magnitude of the evil in 
this place. The Council received the memorial and referred it to a 
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committee of three : Hon. ThomaB Steere, L. W. Ballou, Esq., and Rev. 
C. J, White, who were to report such ordinances and snggeations as 
might seem to them reiiuired. It seems appropriate that their report 
should be inserted here, that it may reach the eye of many who ought to 
take a deep interest in the subject. 

Woonsocket, Feb. loth, 1874. 

To (Ae Toion Council of Woonsocket — Gentlemen. — The Committee to 
whom was referred the memorial of the School Committee, respecting the 
truants and absentees from schools, respectfully present the following as 
their Report : 

Immediately upon appoiniment we proceeded to inquire what action 
in the discharge of the duties respecting children of school age devolv- 
ing upon the Town Council, could and ought to be taken. 

It was found that the ytatutea, chapter 57, paragraph 2, and the rea- 
son of the thing, reqiilre tliat there shall be a suitable place of instruc- 
tion or confinement, to which the minor convicted of truancy or absen- 
teeism can be sent. It was found that no such place exists. It was 
inquired whether an oitiinance, authorizing commitments for truancy 
and absenteeism to the Providence Reform School, would be approved 
by the Commissioner and sustained by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. To this inquirj' it was replied that as at present constituted and 
conducted, the rrovidenee Reform School is not a fit place for children 
of such tender age as those would be, committed for truancy and absen- 
teeism ; and furthermore, the law did not contemplate commitments to 
that institution for the said offences. It was intimated, however, that 
steps would be taken looking to the establishment of* a proper institu- 
tion. This committee, therefore, has delayed its report to this time, in 
the hope that such a suitable place of commitment being provided, 
greater efficiency could he given to sach ordinances "as might be rec- 
ommended and to the provisions fw their execution when they were 
adopted. It seems to ua. however, wrong to delay longer. It is uncer- 
tain, though the subject is still in consideration by the friends of educa- 
tion in the Legislature, when a suitable place will be provided. Mean- 
while the evils of truancy and absenteeism are increasing. The ftdlow- 
ing osdinauce is therefore recommended : 

It is ordained by the Town Council of the Town of Woonsocket, as 
follows : 

Section 1. Any person between the ages of six and sixteen yeacs 
who shall be a habitual truant and not attending school, or without any 
regular and lawful occupation, or growing up in ignorance, shall, when 
convicted thereof, be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars ior any one offtnce ; complaint in such cases being made to the 
Court of Mi^atiates. 

It is recommended that the Town Council appoint three persona, whose 
duty it shall be to make complainta in cases of the violation of said 
ordinance. 

It is further recommended that the aforesaid officers lae authorized 
and directed totako annually a census of the children of school age in the 
town, and make a record of their ages, occupations, and such facts in 
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regard to their attendance at school as they are able to learn ; sod in 
caees of violation of the said ordinance^ t<) proceed ^^nst the violators 
in dne form of law. 

It is farther recommended that the said officers cause to be printed the 
forgoing ordinance, t<^ether with chapter 155 of the General Statutes 
of Rhode Island, and have the Kame properly posted throughout the 
town for the information of parents, and t^ protect aaperinten dents and 
^ents &om the importunities that otherwise might be made be made 
upon them. 

It is farther recommended that the said officers be required to notify 
superintendent, agent, or other proper person, of any mill or manufac- 
turing establishment where any minor is illegally employed, and if, 
within one week, the said minor is not discharged, then it shall be the^ 
duty to prosecute in due form. 

It is ftirther recommended that the officers aforesaid be required, if 
they shall discover in the performance of Jheir duties, cases of poverty 
demanding the relief of the town, to report the same to the Overseer of 
the Poor. bigned, 

Charles J. Whtte, 
L. W. Ballou, 
Thomas tvTBBBB. 

What action the town council has taken upon this Report Is not known. 
It is hoped there will be no hesitatiqn in taking some forward stop in 
the matter. The superintendents of mills and manufacturing establish- 
ments, so far as they have been seen, have recognized tlie baneful effects 
of the absenteeism now existing, and the only expression they have 
mad% that might be construed as a dissent, is to this effect : " Let the 
law be enforced in all the State, and we will cheerfully co-operato. To 
enforee in Woonsocket alone might work serious Injury to our manufac- 
turing intoresta, and not benefit the children, who would be removed to 
other towns where no objection is made to their being employed in the 
mills." Without intending- to say an nnkind or an uncharitable word, 
is not the snbstance of this statement, true as it is, just this : " If I do 
not this wrong somebody else will ; therefore 1 will do it," Having the 
law, its enforcement must begin somewhere. Why not in Woonsocket. 
Is it desirable to wink »t a fostered ignorance until it becomes the con- - 
trolling element in social and political life, as it now is in South Caro- 
lina? God forbid I The law is as follows : 

[General Statutes, chapter 155.] 

Seotioh 21. No minor nnder the ^e of twelve years shall be em- 
ployed in or about any manufacturing establishment, in any manufac- 
turing process, or In any labor incident to a manufacturing process. 

Sec. 22. No minor under the age of fifteen years shall be employed 
in any manu&cturing establishment in this State, unless such minor shall 
have attended school for a term of at least three months in the year next 
preceding the time when such minor shall be so employed ; and no such 
minor shall be so employed for more than nine months in any one calen- 
dar year. 
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Skc, 23, No minor who has attained the age of twelve years, and is 
ander the age of fifteen jears, shall be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment more than eleven hours in any one day, nor before five 
o'clock in the morning, nor after half-past seven o'clock in the evening. 

Sec. 24. Every owner, employer, or agent of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, who shall knowingly and willfully emploj' any minor, and 
every parent or guardian who shall permit or consent to the employment 
of bi^ or her minor child or ward, contrary to the provisions of the nest 
thre^ preceding sections of this chapter, shall be liable to a peualty of 
twenty dollars for each offence, to be recovered by complaint and war- 
rant before the justice court in the town in which such child shall reside, 
or in which the manufacturing establishment in which such child shall 
have been employed shall be situated, one-half thereof to the use of the 
complainant^ and the other half thereof to the use of the district school 
of the district in which such manufactnring establishment shall be situa- 
ted, or, if in the city of Providence, to the use of the public schools of 
said city. 

Sec, 25. Every such complaint shall be commenced within tiiirty 
days after the offence compUined of shall have been committed, with 
right of appeal as in other criminal cases." 

CBAB1.BS J. Whitk, Supt. 



BOOKS. 



Barrinoton. — Text Books •and Maps. — The ctiange of readers and 
arithmetics authorized last year, has been generally completed, and I an- 
ticipate that the substitutiou of Uonroe's readers lor Hillard's and Sar- 
gent's, and of HagaKs arithmetics ijistead of Eaton's, will prove a 
decided advantage to the schools. 

A map of the fttatc of Rhode Island has been furnished at the expense 
of the town, to the schools in the second and the third districts, and a 
Ret of Prang's chromos, illustrating the subject of natural history, has 
been presented to each of tlie schools by a member of the school com- 
mittee. — I, F, Cadt, SaperinteTident. 

Books u»ed in the Scliools. — Arithmetics, Eaton's and Hagar's ; Gram* 
mar, Greene's and Ilarknesa^ ; Geography, Warren's ; History, Good- 
rich's and Anderson's ; Penmanship, Potter & Hammond's ; Beaders, . 
Monroe's ; Spellers, Leach's ; Physiology, Cutter's and Steele's ; Algebra, 
Greenleaf 's ; Botany, Gray's. — School Committee. 

Bbistoi.. — Text Books. — No changes have been made in the textr-books 
daring the year. The committee are of opinion ttiat some other grammar, 
should be substituted for Quackenbos', the one that has been used for some 
years in the schools, but which has been found, in some respects, objec- 
tionable. It is quite possible, also, that a different algebra, from those 
now in use could be introduced into the High School, to advantage. 
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BuBRiLLTTLLE — At ft mectiDg of the committee, held in August, 
Monroe's series of readers were adopted for the-echools in the town, ia 
place of Sargent's, which had been used for many years. — School Covi' 
mittee. 

Though there is no State law requiring the purchase of text and re- 
ference books for the general use of the different schools, yet the law 
of common sense at once requires that each district shonlJ have for 
its own property, a set of text-books for the teacher's desk, and a 
good dictionary of the English language for the iDenefit of every pupil. 

Nnmeral boards, charts, blocks and any of the inventions by which 
the mind may be assisted, through the eye, are also desirable. I would 
however, through you, most carefully recommend to the several school 
districts, that their rooms be immediately supplied with a full, set of text- 
books, and a lai^e English dictiona^, at the expense of the districts. 
Some teachers, not knowing whether they are to teach more than one 
term in the same school, and with their limited salaries, do not feel able to 
purchase the needfal text-books ; and the system of borrowing continu- 
ally fVom the scholars, is a poor one. How, too, when we desire for 
onr children a full knowledge of the right pronunciation and correct de- 
finition of English words, can this desire be gratified, unless they have 
at school, as well as at home, some ultimate authority at hand U) which 
an appeal may at any moment be made. The best lexicons, in addition 
to a good teacher, are indispensable in acquiring any language. Even 
the best teachers and the most celebrated writers feel the need, at times, 
of referring to a standard dictionary. How then shall we perfect our 
scholars, or how can they so much as approximate perfection, without 
such a ready reference book? Need we say anything flirtber than that 
there is a want, in nearly all of the 'schools in the town, of proper text and 
reference books, which being supplied by the districts, shall t>e as much 
under the care of the trustees as the school houses themselves. Were 
a simultaneous movement in the direction of a supply to be made, a 
liberal discount could doubtless bf^ obtained of the publishers of these 
needful books. — William F^z, Supt. 

Charlestown. — There has been a change in the text books during 
the year. The Analytical Reader and Speller have been adopted in place 
of Sargent's Standard Series. — Wu. F. Tuckkb, Supt. 

CovEMTRr. — A uniformity of text books in the four towns in Kent 
County would be a great saving to many poor fttmilies, who are moving 
bom one factory to another, who are obliged, to purchase a new series of 
books, which necessity, sometimes keeps them ftom our schools. 

H. L. tiPEHCER, Clerk, 

Cbahston — A change of readers being imperatively necessary, the 
Committee, after a thorough examination of several series, decided to 
introduce the " Edwards- and Webb .^nalyficoJ Seaders." Circumstances 
beyond our control delayed the introduction of the new readers, until 
quite late in the year, but the increased interest displayed by both 
teachers and scholars throughout the schools, is satisfactoiy evidence that 
the introduction of the Analytical series was a wise movement, made 
none too soon. 
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Much as parents object to a change of text books when proposed, 
there are very few really interested in the education of their children 
who do not rejoice, after the change is affected in view of the renewed 
interest that the scholars nsoally display in their studies. 

The change of readers was speedily followed by a change of Arithme- 
tics, Eaton's series being substituted by Hagar's series. In view of the 
change of readers just made, and the unsettled condition of buainess, 
the introduction of the arithmetics has not been pressed as it otherwise 
would have been. ' The direction _was given that whenever new books 
were needed, Hagar's should be purchased, but the time has come when 
the change ought to be made without further delay. The undoubted 
superiority of Hagar's arithmetics, over all others now in use, and the 
confusion of classes necessarily produced by the present arrangement, 
render it necessary to complete the change at once. 

While upon this subject of Text Books, I talce the liberty of expressing 
my decided opinion, reached after a careful review of the arguments on 
both sides of the question, that there should be in our tjtate some au- 
thority to decide what text books shall be used in all our public schools. 
Such an authority would be quite as likely to decide wisely, as are the 
various local boards upon which the duty of deciding at preseut devolves. 
With a population as migratory as Is a portion of that in our manufac- 
turing districts, the saving in coat of books would 'be no inconsiderable 
item. Under the present arrangement, it is a surprise to newly elected 
school otHcers, to find themselves suddenly transfornied into objects of 
interest tb that very uset\il, but occasionally rather too persistent class 
of our citizens, the book agents. — D, G-. Anderson, 6vpt. 

Cumberland. — The exchange of readers, commenced during the prea- 
eot year, has been completed. No other change has been made, though 
there is a general convicUon that a chaqge ot arithmetics and geogra- 
phies would be beneficial. In making any change, it should be kept 
distinctly in mind that the primary book of every series is the most im- 
portant. Many teachers depend in a great measure upon the text book. 
The first one should be a good one, therefore, that the child may compre- 
hend it, become interested in the study, and also receive correct views 
at the beginning. In our village schools the children enter the mills and 
sbops so young that the primary book is the only one of the series that 
the larger portion of them are ever likely to master. And those who 
continue their studies can do better with an inferior book of a high grade 
if the frimary instruction has been of the right kind and quality. 

C. W. BoRNBAH, Supt. 
East Greenwich. — At an adjourned meeting of the School Committee 
held August 30th, agreeable to notice previously given, it was voted to 
adopt Monroe's series of reading books in place of the readers now used 
in the public schools of this town, upon the terms proposed by the publish- 
ers, the change and introduction to be made under the direction of the 
superintendent. — Jakes H. Eldredge, Cliairman. 

ExETEB. — One change in text books has been made during the past 
year. At a special meeting of the committee in May, Warren's series ot 
get^aphies were substituted for Coruell's. — Wiilbt H. Arnold, Supt. 
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HoFKiNTOK. — The Spenceri&n system of writing has been introduced 
iato all of the schoola. The writers have been quite thoroughly classic 
fled, so that as far as practicable, the pupils in each department write 
the same copy at the same time. Stoddard's Intellectual, Primary and 
Juvenile Arithmetics have been introduced, in accordance with your reo- 
ommeudations, at a cost of I2it.20, and 17 cents per copy, and have 
done a good work for the schools. Barnes' One-Term History of the 
United States has been introdnced. as recommended, at a cost of 94 
cents per copy. This History is a good work, and'onght to be in the 
schools generally. In the Higher Department of the Graded School in 
No. 9, a class of thirty made good progress. Bryant & Stratton's sys- 
tem of Booli-keeping has been introduced into the High School at Hope 
Valley, where quite a large class atndied it with good proficiency. The 
cost was 67 cents for the book, and 65 cents for the blanks per copy. 
Warren's Geography has been Introduced , into the Graded School, at 
Aahawaj. This work ought to supersede Comell's, being a superior work 
in many respects. All thelaborof procuring these books, delivering them, 
collecting and paying for the same, I have performed gratuitously, re- 
ceiving no compensation by discount or otherwise, and every pupil has 
had the books put into his hands at the simple cost fh>m the publishers 
and the express charges delivered at Hopkinton City. The time I have 
thus expended has l>ee*n some ten days of self, horse and carriage, all 
of which has been willingly given for the benefit, as I hope, of the 
tcbools. — ."<. S. Griswoli>, Supl. 

Lincoln. — During the past j'ear, yonr committee have deemed it ex- 
pedient to intrmluce into the various schools of the town, Monroe's 
Series of Readers, and to give permission to the teachers to use Leach's 
Spelling Book, if, in their judgment, any change was advisable. In 
order to secure uniformity in text-booksj the following list is recom- 
mended by the committee ; and the teachers are earnestly requested to 
use these tiooks as far as possible, and no othars. 

Monroe's Readers ; Warren's or Cornell's Geographies ; Leach's or Mar- 
gent's Spellers ; Greene's Grammar; Quackenbos' Arithmetics ; Good- 
rich's and Quackenbos' History of the United States ; Potter & Hammond's 
or Payson, Dunton & Scribner's series of Writing Books ; Webster's or 
Worcester's Dictionaries. — School Committee. 

North Kingstown.— The introduction of new text-books for the 
schools, the past >oar, has, in the main, been quite satis&ctoryj with 
«>me few exceptions, where the parents have failed to understand the 
necessity of sucli change, have raised objection, and in some quarters 
attempted oppos^ition and even resistance; but their own refiections 
have, doubtless, convinced them of the error, and all have finally ac- 
qniescM in the recommendation of the Committee, and the new text- 
books have been udnptcd in all the districts throughout the town. It ts 
dne to the teach-eis of the several schools, to say that they have co-ope- 
rated with the coininitlee, in facilitating the exchange of books. Reading 
the scriptures and ringing has been practiced in nearly all the schools. 
A few teachers claim exemption from singing on the ground of *'{no 
musical talent," but I am glad to say, that in most of the schools, this 
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nseAil and cheerTnl exerciae is practiced Ih>m two to four times a da;, 
and the scholars seem all the happier for this healthy and pleasant ex- 
ercise. Bnt few scholars, however, are fbrnisbed with singing bop^s. 
The teachers have, in some instances, exerted themselves to make ap 
the deficiency by borrowing, and even begging books for use in their 
schools, while others for want of voice or lack of interest, have made 
little or no effort to Introduce singing into their schools. To overcome 
the difflcultj' of trying to sing without books, I would respectfully sug- 
gest that the town make an appropriation to purchase singing books for 
the use of schools, in each district, to be put in charge of the teachers, 
to be kept by them for use only in the school room, and to remain the 
property of the several districts. This appropriation need not be large, 
as it is believed that ^o average of twelve or fifteen books to each dis- 
trict will he sufficient to meet their wants, and if furnished, will give 
permanency and uniformity to this branch of useful instruction. — A. B. - 
Chadsev, Svperititenderit. 

North SKrTBFiEiA}.-Text Books Adopted by the Commtflee.-The Frank- 
' lin Series of Readers ; Sargent's ISpeller ; Webster's and Worcester's Dic- 
tionaries ; Greene's Grammars ; Hagar's Series of Mathematics ; Warren's 
Geographies ; Anderson's Histories ; Payson, Dunton & Scribner's, and 
Potter & Hammond's Writing Books ; Cutter's Physiologies. 

During the year your committee have adopted'the Franklin Series of 
Readers compiled by the same excellent author of the series displaced. 
In one of the schools, books of this series have been used for more than a 
year, the committee permitting their use at the request of the school. 
When scholars become so familiar with the selections of a reader that 
they feel no need of studying them, some newer and fiesher selections 
will better subserve the purpose. We have also displaced Cornell's 
ge(^;raphies by Wanen's. believing the latter work to be nearer the 
standards of advanced knowledge in geographical science. — Calvin R. 
Furs, Superintendent, 

PoBTSMOUTH.- — School Books authorized by the School Committee.— 
Readers, Sargent's ; Spellers, Sai^nt's ; Arithmetic, French's ; Geogra- 
phy, Cornell's ; History, Scott's ; Dictionary, Webster's. 

At a special meeting held February 9, 1874, Joseph Coggeshall was 
appointed a commiitee to procure a copy of " Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary " for each and every district in the town, provided that the 
Commissioner of Public schools is of opinion that the committee have 
power to use the money appropriated by the town for public schools for 
that purpose. — School Committee. 

SciTUATE. — The exchange of readers and arithmetics, which was com- 
menced lust year, has been completed. The work done was manifestly 
much needed. Monroe's series ot readers, now in use, are of a superior 
character. The exchange of books is attended with difBculties, and it 
should be undertaken only when it Is really demanded. I do not think 
other changes are required at present, unless it be the displacement of 
Greene's Grammar, and the substitution in its place of Swinton's liau- 
guage Lessons, a work of rare excellence and small expense. — J. M. 
Bbbwster, Superintendent. 
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South Kingstown. — Only one change has been made in text books 
dnriDg thepast year. At a meetiDgof tb« committee, Not. 10th, 187S, 
it was voted to substitute for Sargenfe Readers (for a number of yeard 
heretofore in use ia tbe town) the Analytical School Readers, published 
by Taintor & Co., N. Y.. so far, aod as fastas nevr classes were formed, 
l^e subject had been before the committee for several months, and after 
thorooghly examining the series, as well as other modem works, they 
were adopted with only two dissenting voices. 

So far as they have been introduced, they give the best of satisfaction 
to scholars, teachers and parents, and have already been adopted by .a 
large portion of the towns in the State, and are being rapidly introduced 
iato the lai^est and best schools of the cities and totras of tbe country. 
— Elisba F. Watson, SuperinteTtdent. 

SMrrHyiELD. — Text Books Adopted by the Committee. — Slonroe's New 
Series of Readers ; Sargenf s Speller ; Webster's and Worcester's Dic- 
tionaries ; Greene's Grammars ; Quackenbos' Series of Mathematics ; 
Cornell's New Series of Geographies ; Quackenbos' History of the Uni- 
ted States ; Fayson, Dunton & Scribner's, and Potter & Hammond's' 
Series of Writing Books. 

A desire on the part of teachers and pupils to have a change of read- 
ers, and (torn the fact that much of the matter in Hitlard's series has 
become familiar with many of the scholars, the con.mittee finally con- 
cluded to adopt Monroe's series to the fifth number. These have been 
introduced at wholesale price. — M. W. BimLiiiaAME, Supt. 

Warreh. — In the North and East districts, a change has been made 
in the readers and spellers, to conform to those used in the village, and 
when* an additional change is made In the arithmetics, there will be uni- 
formity in all the text books used in the schools of the town. — S. E. 
Dexter, Supt. 

West Greenwich. — Some changes of text books have been talked of 
during the past year. Being somewhat averse to frequent changes of 
text books, I do not think that any sweeping change would be advisa- 
ble. Perhaps the substitution of Monroe's readers for those now in use 
would be an improvement. — CnAS. F. Cakpenteb, Supt. 
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CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

B^RsivoTOs.—^Improvement. — How can the condition of onr achooU 
be improved is always an open queelioc, and one or the most important 
that can iuvite consideration. Nor is it easy to give this question a 
brief and espUcit answer. That improvement is possible in even the 
best schools in any community, perhaps do one would presume to deny ; 
accurately to define the means by which this improvement can be se- 
cured, in many instances demands a high order of wisdom. It is easy 
to say tliat cori'ect views of tbe nature and objects of education, on the 
part of the public, would prove an efficient means of improvement. If 
it could be clearly understood that education, in its best sense, consists 
in developing habits of correct thought and nction, it would conduce essen- 
tially to simplicity and unity of effort on the part of teachers and pa- 
rents, and could not fail to secure increasingly valuable results. ' Tliis 
would tend to do away with much misconception in regard to what is of 
practical value, by giving prominence to tbe fact that whatever tends to 
develop habits of clear, patient, accurate thinking, of industrious, pains- 
taking application, and of honorable and virtuous conduct, is, in ttie 
very highest sense, practical, and will serve as the very best preparation 
for the duties of every station and pursuit in life. The number of pages 
read, or the number of lessons recited, is not necessarily the test of pro- 
gress. What useful power has the pupil acquired or strengthened, is a 
qaestion of vastly greater importance than the number of pages or of snl> 
jects he has surveyed, or even tbe number of facts which he has mastered. 
To teach the pupil to think for himself, and to express his thoughts with 
propriety, clearness and force, is to secure for him the highest intellect- 
ual benefit ; to induce in him habits of integrity and virtuous self'^ovem- 
ment, is the highest object to be gained by the discipline of the school 
and the home. Whenever and wherever these two objects shall l)e 
wisely attained and well, then and there will be witnessed the greatest 
and most important improvement in our system and modes for the in- 
struction of the young. — I. F. Cadt, Svjit. 

CuARLESTOWN. — Duriug the year, I have made over thirty visits to 
the schools. They have exhibited a fair degree of improvement, though 
irregular attendance and a frequent change of teachers have prevented 
the best success. The discipline of the several schools for this year has 
been ordinary. — Wm. F. Tucker, Supt. 

CoTENTRT. — In reviewing the work of the schools the past year, we 
Bee in many of them much to commend. Good order being of tbe first 
importance, we have insisted that it must be observed, and the result is 
that our schools have bfeen better in every respect. Especially among 
the schools taught by our female teachers ttiis has been the case. — H. L. 
Spencer, Clerk of School Com. 

Cbajjstok. — I am happy to say that the schools under our care have 
been unnsualty euCcessM during the year just closed. How fex this pros- 
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perity Ib owing to the careflil attention bestowed apoQ them by the Com- 
mittee and Superintendent, it would be out of place for me to decide. 

Mo one who visits our yarious schools now in session, and compares 
them with the schools of former years, can fail to observe a decided im- 
provement. It is certainly gratifying to perceive this improvement, let 
the reBpoDsibility for it rest on whom it may. — D. G. Ahuerson, Supt. 

CuuBBRLAND. — It is believed that the condition of our schools during 
the year just closed compares favorably with that of any previous year. 
Host of the districts have been served by experienced and competent 
teachers, and in such districts the [leople are satisfied with the progress 
made. A lew lustances only of just complaint have been kn<)wn to the 
^S^peri^tendent. In these instances, the partial failure has been in the 
direction of proper discipline, and has been mostly the result of inexpe- 
rience. In a single district, well-deserving teachers have l>een subjected 
to unkind and unjust treatment. With slight exceptions, however, the 
trustees and parents hare worked in harmony with the policy of the 
Committee and the wishes of the Superintendent.~C. W. Bubhhui, Sujit. 

East Greekwich. — The Superintendent believes that some advance- 
ment has been made during the past year ; that the schools, taken to- 
gether, have improved in grade and character, and, in some districts, 
more interest is manifested by pareote in the Public School. — D. O. 
Ebntom, Supt, 

£1a8t P'royidehce. — We would congratulate you upon the fact that 
your schools are, in all respects, in a better condition than ever before. 
Changes of teachers are becoming less frequent, good order prevails in 
all the schools, the best methods of teaching are employed, and a gene- 
ral idterest is manifested by teachers, parente and pupils. — Ahaz Bab- 
sett, S-upt. 

Exeter. — It gives me pleasure in announcing to you that the majority 
of our schools daring the past year, have enjoyed rather more than usual 
success. This is a great encouragement, especially taking into conside- 
ration the smalt amount of money placed at our disposal, upon which 
we have almost entirely to rely for the maintenance of our schools. 

Having decreased one hundred and seventy-nine in child population 
during the decade from 1860 to 1870. has very materially affected our ap- 
propriation from the State. Some of our townsmen complain that their 
children do not make as much advancement as desirable, and that onr 
schools are not, in many respects, what they should" be. While I ac- 
knowledge there is some truth in these criticisms on the management of 
our schools, I ask, who is to blame? 

Onr average length of school year is only about twenty-five and two- 
thirds weeks, and average salaries of teachers per month only about 
thirty-two, dollara and a half. Can we expect, with so short a school 
year, and with no better salaries than we offer to teachers, to favorably 
compare with other towns that have an average school year of forty 
weeks, and experienced teachers to preside over their schools, who are 
professional teachers and are paid sufficiently well to make teaching a 
profession 7 — Willkt H. Arnold, Svpt. 
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FosTEK.— The schools of the town generally have done very well the 
past year. The teachers, with few ez'^eptione. have labored faithfully, 
and with a good degree of success. — Geo. S. Tillinghast, Swpt. 

HopKnrroN. — The schools, oa a whole, have made progress. — S. S. 
Geiswolu, Supt. 

Jamestown. — In regard to the office of Superintendent, we wonid like 
to have it clearly understood that the town leaves the appointment to 
' the Committee, (and the law obliges them to appoint it, if the town i^ils 
to elect,) fixes no salary, nor provides any way by whicli he is to he com- 
pensated for his labors ; consequently be does not hesitate to say, that as 
far as that officer is concerned, his duties have been very much neglected, 
How much the failure in our schools K> what we ex^ct of them is at- 
tributable to this we do not know, but of one thing we are certain, — the 
schools of this towu, considering the amount of money expended to 
carry them on, are not what they ought to be. Already parents have 
commenced to send their children to the schools in Newport, now that 
commnnication has been made easy, and others will follow unless we 
endeavor to improve our own schools. — Elijah Anthont, Chairman 
and Supt. 

Johnston. — In regard to our day schools, I have only words of com- 
mendation. I believe each and every one has conscientiouslj- and earn- 
estly tried to do his dutjv Each has fully complied, so far as I have 
been able to learn, with. the rules and regulations adopted by this Board. 
Their houses and surroundings are kept neat and clean, and every expe- 
dient, as far as known to the craft, has been applied to keep up a regular 
attendance, and so little complaint has been made by parents and tax- 
payers in the different districts, that I think very general satisfaction 
has tieen given by those under whose care our children have been placed. 

Progress in the different schools has been satisfactory, and when the 
Boholars have been inclined to receive them, there have been extra ad- 
vantages offered by placing at their disposal the higher studies. I be- 
lieve our teachers have each earnestly endeavored to promote the welfare 
of each individual scholar, and, as far as possible, by personal observa- 
tion and supervision, I have seconded their efforts. I base the supposi- 
tion that they liave succeeded, upon the fact that very few complaints 
from parents and guardians have reached my ears. 

I find by my reports that our Fall term schools are most largely at* 
tended, Winter rank" next. Spring next, the Summer term being the 
imalleat, all of wb'ich may be explained by local causes. — W. A. Phil- 
lips, S-upt. 

LujcoiiN. — From a calm review of the past year, we have great rea- 
sons for thankfulness. The teachers deserve the highest regards of the 
Committee and citizens for the faithful performance of their several 
dotios. We believe they have done their work conscientiously and well, 
and in consequence our schools have made rapid progress, and the sec^s 
have been sown which will spring up into a rich and glorious harvest 
hereafter. The future is full of hope and encouragement. At no period 
in their history have our schools been more prosperous, or in a condition, 
with the few exceptions we have noticed in our Report, so favorable for 
fhlQUing their destiu}'. — School GommUtee. 
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Newpobt. — The condition of oor schools is steadily improving. This 
is conceded by persons who measure by periods and whose discrimina- 
tion is from ttie standpoint of knowledge of the past and present, and 
who are familiar with schools of other places. We are able to defend 
our system and its progress for the better, in proportion as we are aided 
by the influence of the homes represented. — Thos. Cogqesball, Chair- 
matt. 

The schools throughout all the gi-ades, showed and are showing the 
faitb}\ilne8a and fidelity of our corps of teachers. I have watched with • 
interest the workings of the various departments during the past year, 
and in many cases have I noticed instances of self-denial and of interest 
manitested, rarely found in cities where pecuniary incentives to labor are 
much greater than in Newport. The earnestness of the scholars, the 
pleasure shown nt meetiug, testify to the faithfulness and zeai of the 
teacher. — T, H. Claske, Supt. 

New Shokebah. — Improvement in education never has stood in so 
favorable a light with the people as at the present. A religious wave 
has passed over the island and the people are changed. Years past, 
intoxicating liquors have been sold in smalt qnantities. It has been 
borne away from the island, with nil of its baneful isSuences, and we 
hope to the shade of oblivion. This has been done by no coercive power 
of the authorities of the town, but by religious influence and popular 
sentiment ; therefore having a religious ana right thinking community, 
they will duly appreciate all that is good, and strive to elevate the 
rising generation by having good school houses, schools and teachers, 
for one of the elemeuts of Christianity is liberality. 

The interested feelings manifested by all of onr citizens on the sub- 
ject of education are tokens that our schools are advancing. The Hon. 
Nicholas Ball and Darius B. Dodge do much to advance the cause of 
education on this island. In fact, many others manifest the same noble 
spirit. We rationally conclude that onr schools will be elevated to a 
higher sphere of improvement, — Giles H. Fkabodv, iSvpt. 

BoRTH Kingstown. — Schools have been kept in each of the fifteen 
districts where school bouses are provided. In district No. 8, (Swamp- 
town, ) no school house has existed the past twelve years. Consequently 
no school has been kept in that district. The tax>payers and residents of 
the districts have been frequently appealed to, and earnestly advised to 
rebuild their school house, so long since destroyed by fire. They have 
steadily refused to rebuild, and a proposition is now befoi-e the Commits 
tee to annex that district to the adjoining districts ; and unless some 
proper effort on the part of the residents of the district is put forth to 
provide a school house for the district as now established, said district 
No. 8 will, doubtless, be annexed to the adjoining districts. — School 
Committee. 

In referring to the condition of the Public Schools, in the several dis< 
tricts, I do not deem it best to speak of them in the way of comparison 
one with another. — A. B. Chadsei, Supt. 

NoBTH Providence. — The action of the Legislature and the town have 
crowded upon us changes so hurriedly that I find myself poorly prepared 
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to make proposals for tbe future. The change in town lines throws us 
into a new manner of support and govtrnment of acbools, and this most 
assuredly will require that I do not meddle with propositions for futare 
action, but leave such matters to be managed by our snecessora as the 
new order of things may demand. 

I do not hesitate to declare that we have passed a year in the school 
labors which is marked as snccessful, not alone by the written avowal of 
a school officer, but by the imprint and influence which the pupils ia the 
town have received in the school-rooms. Impressions have been made 
which will be felt in the IXiture life, and exhibit themselves in the future 
character of tbe children. 

Greater care and watchfulness have been used in regard to the culti- 
vation of their moral and social natures, in connection with the intellect- 
ual, and the beneficial effects are daily becoming more apparent in the' 
condition of the schools, and in the intercourse of the children. 

I do not mean lo imply that any new system or theory has been rec- 
ommended or adopted, but that the teachers have become more assiduous 
in their endeavors to keep this training in view, and to commingle it with 
the intellectual, making this more interesting by the connection. Ample 
opportunities are offered in recitations, and, in fact, in all the interchan- 
ges of tbe school room. Many of the teachers have improved these oc- 
casions in a successful manner.:— Ah drew Jencks, Supl. 

North Smithfield. — The school year has been characterized by little ' 
beyond the quiet play of the established machinery, attended with the 
usual results. Yet let no one think lightly of such a work because it is 
unobtrusive. Some of the mightiest forces of nature are of the same 
character, unobserved in their onward flow, but in their cessation realized 
most acutelj'. So it is with the light, and dew, and lain. A single 
snow-flake falls gently upon the earth. Who cares for it? But a con- 
tinued succession of them blocks up the wheels of travel, and to over- 
come them requires the most prodigious eflTorts of man. In our schools, 
during a single year there teay have been gathered material and engen- 
dered force enODgh, if concentrated into one effort, to build a city. If 
we may not measure educational efforts by the cubic yard, or gauge the 
forces of the mind by the standard of muscle, who will dare disparage 
them or say that the present solicitude and outia}' in their behalf is dis- 
proportionate to their importance. — Calvin B. Frrrs, Supl. 

Pawtuckst. — Our Schools. — During the past year I have made one 
hundred and eighty-three school visits. I do not deem it wise or proper , 
to compare the work of one teacher with that of another. Neither shall 
I mention any particular school wherein marked excellence in any 
branch or branches has been attained, but will simply say, that in gene- 
ral, the schools confided to my care remain- in a satisfaKtory condition. 
It must not be supposed from this that our schools have as yet arrived 
to that point where there is no longer room for imptovement, but it may 
be affirmed with confidence that they compare favorably with those of 
other cities and towns. 

A good degree of order has generally prevailed. In some of our 
schools, the degree attained has beeu higher than in others. This differ- 
ence depends almost entirely, although not wholly, upon the teacher. 
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The good order and deportment of our schools have always been grat- 
ifying features. Tlie cases of discipline arising id our schools which 
have been considered of sufficient importance to be brought t)efoie the 
Committee, have been very few. 

Id passing ft'om the above topic, I would onij' say, that good order in 
the school room is of the first importance, and shoald be secured by the 
teacher l>efore anything else Is attempted ; for I have never seen a good 
school wherein this object has not been attained. — Pbamuel £. Bishop, 
JSupt. 

Providesce. — The grammar schools are in excellent condition. There 
are at present in the primary schools, forty-six pupils to each teacher. 
It would be better for all could this number be reduced to at most thirty. 
An experienced teacher is too valuable a public officer to be lightly dis- 
missed, especially when affection towards the school accompanies success 
as an instructor. 

The primary and intermediate schools contain about six thousand 
pupils. But two teachers of sewing are now employed to give them 
social instruction, and this number is plainly not sufficient. — School 
Committee. 

The condition of our schools may, as a whole, be regarded as quite 
satisfactory, when we consider the obetacles the teachers have to en- 
counter in the prosecution of their work. Very many of them are in 
such a crowded state that it is utterly impossible to teach successfully 
or satisfactorily. Most of the scholars in the intermediate schools in 
the First and Ninth Wards cannot be promoted to the Grammar Schools 
for the want of sufficient accommodations. These must either remaia 
where they are, pursuing their studies undrr great disadvantages, or else 
be transferred to some hired roomt if one can possibly be obtained. In 
either case, injustice is done to such pupils. 

The efflcieniiy of our High School, in particular, will be very much 
impaired, unless measures are promptly taken to furnish a building that 
shall meet its pressing necessities. 

There has been no important change in the condition of our schools 
the past term. The results of the examination of the various grades 
have been in most cases highly satisfactory. The applications to the 
High School are so numerous and the requirements lo enter ccllege have 
been so much incveased, that an additional m.ile teacher is atisolutely 
necessary, in order to maiutain the present efficiency and thoroughness 
of our High School. — Daniel Leach, Supt. 

RiCHUONU. — We are pleased to be able to state that the schools for 
the past year have been unusually successful, and we return our sincere 
thanks to teachers and scholars for having done their duty, and hope 
they may still continue to merit praise. The average shows a large in- 
crease over last year, which leads us to believe that parents are taking 
more interest in the schools. Steady attendance is desirable. — Amdbkw 
B. MooKU, Chairman. 

Each district has complied with the law in the length of term. Laving 
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kept at least six months acfaool. The spring and eiiinmer teims were 
generally very successful, but the winter terms in some districts have 
been very much disarranged by reason of sickness on the part of both 
pupil and teacher, and the extremely cold and stormy weather of the 
winter months. The consequent result in many of oar schools is a small 
averse and little improvement in comparison to what it might have 
been had the attendance been more regular, bnt these seem to be nna- 
voidable casualties, and, considering the facts above stated, we feel com- 
pelled to say that, as a whole, the schools for the past year have done 
exceedingly well. 

We still nrge a well-regulated system for our schools. Tonr attention 
has more than once been called to the necessity of a regular system for 
onr schools. Why not have a system? Why not commence your schools 
at a stated time, and close them the same? Your plea has been : " Let 
the trustees do this ;" but this they will never do. In many cases, trns- 
tees have but little" interest, and whenever it is convenient to call a 
school meeting or hire a teacher, thej- will do so. If yon, as the School 
Committee of the town, would establish the basis by wyiAg that all the 
schools of the town will commence on the first Monday in May, and 
hold so many weeks, then a vacation of so many weeks, and when the 
term or vacation has expired all the scliools will commence on the same 
day, i&c, through the year, then the attention of tmstees wonld be called 
to the fact and they would bestir themselves accordingly. Try it and 
see. We think it woidd be a step to the higher advancement of our 
schools. — Gilbert Tillinghast, Supt. 

SciTUATE. — We congratulate the citizens of the town in view of the 
the success atiained. — School Committee. 

As a whole, the school year has been a successful one. Failures on 
the part of teachers, or anything approximating thereto, have been but 
few. On the other hand, the progress made has been most gratif^'ing. — 
J. M. Bkewster, Supt, 

South Kingstown. — We believe the schools of the town to be in a 
much better condition than In years past. A better corps of teachers 
has been employed, who are quite generally interested in their work, 
striving to better fit and qualify themselves for their duties. Trustees 
and parents are taking more interest in the education of their chiklren, 
and scholars have generally made a very decided advancement. Dis- 
tricts, too, have appropriated more money for the improving of school 
houses, i&c, and for lengthening out the school terms, than for many- 
years past. 

Be it said to the praise oT Divine Grace, that no mortal sickness has 
come nigh our schools, teachers, or school authorities, during term time. 
Nor has any of the diseases incident to childhood, in any instant, mate- 
rially interrupted the progress of our schools. — Elisha F. Watson, Supt. 

SMrrHPiEi,D.— Upon the whole, we think the schools in Smithfield will . 
compare favorably witit the schools in other towns adjoining. But we 
are of the opinion that four terms of nine weeks each, are better than 
tiiree terms of twelve weeks each, as the teachers have more space for 
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ralax&tkHi, and the pareats more time to prepare their children for 
prompt and aniform attendance thronghont the approaching term. 

Several of the schools in town are very good, none very poor. To 
have them of the first class, good school houses, proper teachers, with 
pleasant yards and other appendages, are very essential. These, with 
teachers who are educated and love their w<ffk, will be likely to gain this 
desirable end. — M. W. Bcrlino^mb, Svpt. 

TiVEBTOs. — The Committee have been gratiGed by the intellectual 
qnickening and progress, and the healthful moral influence apparent in 
some of our schools ; while in others there has been partial failure, owing 
to the lack of a. wise and practical co-operation of parents with teachers, 
or the diSOculty of obtaining teachers SO well qualified for their work as 
they should be. — School CommUtee. 

Wabrek. — The year has been a very pleasant one ; pleasant, becanse 
it has plainly been one of profit and progress in the culture of our chil- 
dren and youth. We have reason to congratulate ourselves and the 
community on what we have thus far achieved, and look forward to the 
Itatnre with confidence and hope. The schools have steadily improved 
in their character and grade, and the system we have adopted seems to 
be steadily working itself into a more practical and perfect thing. — S. 
• K. Dextes, Svpt. 

Westerly. — ^Though some of the teachers were young and inexperi- 
enced, I am happy to say that, with few exceptions, very good work has 
been done in the school room, in the several districts, and many of the 
teachers db^erve special commeadatioo. 

The classification could have been beiter, and far more satisfactory in 
a majority of the schools, and the teaching would have produced better 
results, if there had been a more liberal supply of school books. 

In but one school district has any trouble arisen of a serious charac- 
ter ; and it is to be hoped that the unhappy divisiou which proved so inju- 
rious to the school in this district, will only be remembered as an evil to 
be guarded against in the future. — H. M. Eaton, Svpt. 

West Gbkbnwich. — Schools and Teachers. — The schools of our town, 
&iT the past year, vill compare favoraUy with those of preceding years, 
both as to the efficiency of teachers and the progress of the scholars. 
With one or two exceptions, good order has been maintained. 

There has been no school in district No. 5 the past year, there not be- 
ing scholars enough. There will probably be children enough to have a 
school the coming year. — Cbasles F. Carpbntss, Supt. 
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DISCIPLINE. 



Bkistoi,.— -A person who once visited s Itige school, said to the 
teacher, who had one hundred pnpils nnder his care : " How can you 
manage so many different dispositions, and keep them in order?" The 
teacher replied that he conld get on very well with the one hnndred 
scholars, but the two houdred parents caused him a vast deal of trouble.* 
Almost all teachers meet with a similar experience. Parents who object 
to having their children obey the rules, made by the Committee and en- 
forced by the teachers, characterizing Uiem as usr^Iess and arbitrary, are 
not aware that such a course often produces a bad effect upon their own 
children, making them impatient under restraint of any kind, and the 
best interests of the school suffer in consequeuce. Such persons fbi^et 
that the laws of the land are made, not for the good citizen, but for the 
criminal, but both are amenable to the same laws. So in the schools. 
If all families were well regulated, there would be no need of rules and 
r^ulations, but the Committee have found that it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to manage eight hundred pnpils without them. A few do not require 
the regulations which the many do, but they have been carefully consid- 
ered and established for the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
must be submitted to by all. There is no royal road through the Public 
Schools, and it is to be hoped that there never wilt be any distinctions 
made in them, excepting those arising Arom ezcellence of deportment 
and scholarship. 

All persona who consider the welfare of the schools, will, whenever it 
is possible, sustain the course pursued by the teachers, in their trying, 
difficult and responsible positions. — B. S. Andbsws, Supi, 

ExsiEK. — When older pupils cannot obey the reasonable requirements 
of a teacher, they should be dismissed until they learn that, of all pupils 
attending school, whether lai^e or small, obedience is required. — WiiajBT 
H. Akhold, Supt. 

HoPKiNTON. — Laxity of discipline will ever tend to demoralization. 
From my own experience as a teacher and school visitor, or Superin- 
tendent, I am of the opinion, that no school can the best succeed where 
whispering, or communicating by writing, or otherwise, is allowed, per- 
mitted, or winked at. For a teacher to say that he cannot wholly atop 
whispering and communicating, is but to confess a lack of competency 
to manage or govern a school. Failure to entirely suppress whispering 
and communicating, or to secure order, should work a forfeiture of 
one's certificate. The rules and regulations made by the School Com- 
mittee, (as required by law,) positively require every teacher to banish 
whispering from the school-room, and it becomes the imperative duty of 
the Superintendent to see thaf every school is freed from that hydra- 
headed source of evils. Teachers, therefore, must conform their schools 
to rules enjoined by the Committee. Scholars, also, should not be al- 
lowed to leave their seats, except by permission, and only then, when 
found to be necessary. For noise made by moving around the room, 
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and even the moTement itself, is a disturbance of the quiet irbich sliould 
ever reign in the school-roon^. No scholar should be allowed to acribble, 
to tear up paper and malie litter arouod his desk. A school-room should 
be a model of order, quietness, stillness, studiousness, decorum, gentili* 
ty and perfect recitations. Aod not until teacher-s are required to thus 
manage their schools, laaj we expect the best results. And parents 
must consent at least to allow teachers thus to govern. Aod aU incoi> 
rigible pupils, who ref\ise to submit to such regulations, must be expelled 
from our schools, and not permitted to disturb and demoralize them. — 
S. S. Gribwold, 8uft. 

KoBTH KiKOStowM. — A few instances of refractory scholars have 
given rise to unpleasant occurrejjces. They have been promptly met, 
however, by the teachers in charge, and only one scholar has been ex- 
pelled ftom the Public t>choolB daring the past year. — A. B. Chadsei, 
Supt. 

KoRTH SinTHFiBi.D. — It Is probably true that home discipline is not 
so rigid and exacting as in a former age. ■ Hence the government of our 
' schools is made a correspoodiogly harder process. There is not that 
respect for age, wisdom and authority, that once existed. Still it is be- 
lieved that the mild, yet firm, govemroent that has characterized most of 
the teaching has been, and is more efficient in securing the proper ends of 
the school room, than the more brutal appeals to fear, that once existed. 
InstKnces of determined and long-continued disobedience have been very 
rare. But the Committee would like to see more courtesy and civility 
shown to strangers who pass by the school houses, a stronger public 
sentiment in favor of respect for teachers, and gentleness and politeness 
toward fellow pupils. In short, the cultivation of what the French call 
" the lesser morals ;" a regard of which little things would add greatly 
to the charm and profit of school days, flying so swiftly away, and yet 
leaving an indelible impress upon the character of after life. — Calvim 
E. FiTTfl, Sapt. 

Warwick. —Government and Diaciplitte. — The discipline and govern- 
ment of a school is very much affected by the government and good 
order of the locality in which the school Is situated. Let a school be 
located in a fa/ming district where order is observed, and where law is 
respected, and a thousand chances to one the school is orderly and re- 
spectful. But let a school be tocajied in a vill^e where all classes of 
population are mixed together, where half of the edncation is the educa- 
tion of the streets, where children are left unconfined to ramble at will, 
and to seek their own pleasures and to caiTy out their own devices, there 
you will find the labors of the teacher impeded, hindered and ofltlmes 
rendered abortive, by the system of street instruction in which the child 
has been educated. The parent supports the child in insutmrdination or 
rebellion, the trustee or trustees, as a matter of course, are influenced 
more or less by public opinion, and the teacher is dischai^ed, not on 
account of any demerit, but simply tfecause he or she is not in accord 
with the lawless spirit of the neighborhood. I do not mean to say that 
this spirit prevails to any considerable extent in the districts of our 
town, bnt Its influence is felt in very many localities, that perhaps ore 
entirely ignorant of the disturbing element in their community. The 
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questions iotrodnccd by my predecessor, I. O SeanaaDS, Esq., have beeo 
contiDned, as embracing all that was needed in the direction indicated, 
and to bim should be accorded great praise for the able and efficient man- 
ner in which he directed the keeping of the registers of the varions 
schools. I also perfectlj- accord with his suggestion in regard to the 
IbmisbiDg of apparatus for the Primary and Intermediate departments 
of the public schools of this town. Also in regard to building fires, talc, 
ing care of school-rooms, crayons, water pails and other necessary 
expenses of carrjing on of Ihe schools. — W. V. Slocom, Supt. 

Warren. — Some of the special features of the year have been noticed. 
Others not so pleasant remain to be noticed. Many cases of discipline 
have of iate occurred. Some of them the Superintendent has settled ; 
Others of a graver character have been referred to the Committee. 

The work of our schools, as we conceive it, is specially to impart in- 
atruction and enforce ordinary discipline. When ordinary discipline 
fails, such as demeriting and mild forms of punishment, it is due to the 
schools and the teachers that such pupils be expelled. For these are not 
reform schools. — S, K. Dexter, Supt. 

WpsTERLT. — There have been no expulsions during the year. A few 
scholars impatient of restraint have been removed from the schools by 
their parents and guardians. — H. M. Eaton, Supt. 

WooNsocKET. — Good discipline has been the pride of the schools of 
New England. Her social order and respect for law have been justly 
attributed to the faithibl enforcement of subordination in her Fublio 
Schools. Confidently has she challenged a comparison of results with 
other theories maintained in different sections of the country. In re- 
spect to reverence for authority and cheerful obedience to it, the private 
school, where the conceits of the pupil and the pleasure of parents are 
loore largely consulted, has always proved a comparative failure. In the 
simple work of instruction, the habit of instant obedience is essential 
to the best success. 

But how shall obedience be secured? This is the question which most 
sorely perplexes, at times, the best teachers and the truest friends of 
schools. 

Towards securing the proper diacipline in the schools, the law and the 
coiirts sustain teachers and committees in the exercise of the following 
powers : 

[Chapter 53, Section 10, of the General (Statutes of Rhode Island.] 

*' The School Committee may suspend, during pleasure, all pupils 
found guilty of incorrigibly bad conduct or of violation* of the school 
regulations." 

The School Committee have power, in. order to maintain the purity 
and discipline of the Public Schools, to exclude therefrom a child whom 
they deem to be a licentious and immoral character, although such char- 
acter is not manifested by any acts of immorality within the school. — 
Sherman vs. CkarhstoKii, 8 CusA., 160, 1851. 
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The folloning is taken flrom the cbai^ of Jodge Lord in Common- 
vealttLVs. L. M. Chase, Superior, Ct. ; 

"The relation betwecD ibe teacher And the scholar is a peculiar one. 
It partakes, while the pupil is in school, of a parental character, andjiB 
absolute, and without appeal fh>m any quarter when exercised within its 
proper limits. A good parent desires to co-operate with the teacher, and 
is thankful for any proper correction of his child. A good teacher dfr 
sires to aid the parent by training his pupils in habits of good order and 
obedience to authority. Between the school and the home the jurisdic- 
tion of the teacher and parent is concurrent. 

If a teacher sees or knows a boy to violate the laws, if he finds him 
acquiring habits of a dangerous character, if he sees him becoming 
vicious and bis example injurious to others, or calculated to affect bis 
own standing at home or at school, it is his duty to interfere to restr^n 
and reform. For this purpose it is his right to punish, to a reasonable 
extent, if no other method will avail. But the teacher must he careftal 
not to transcend in severity its (the law's) humane and proper limits." 

These references are given under the impression, and with the fear,'tbat 
the sense of tlie importance of good discipline is not what it ought to be 
in the community. There has seemed to be, in some instances, such a 
deteriorating of disoiplitie, as to call for the voice of waruing and coun- 
sel. 

Who should judge of the proper method of procedure in any given case 
nf insubordination but the teacher, who is cognizant of all the tacts as no 
one else can be? His position is, at times, most trying ; and the neces- 
sity of preserving authority is so great, that it were better he should not 
choose the kiest method than tliat he should fbil of securing obedience. 
It is true, however, that should he habitually choose unwise measures, 
or should he r^ard the rod as the panacea of all disorders, then it would 
be right to withdraw confidence fVom him. But at that moment audi a 
teacher ought to be dismissed. On the other hand, if ho have approved 
himself as a considerate, patient and humane man, whether ought there 
not to be extended to him, in the dischai^e of his most delicate and re- 
sponsible duties, a generous trust? if it were right for a teacher to 
dismiss every unruly pupil fh>m school, as many advocate, the difitculty 
were easily solved. But in that case tbe rebellious boy is but removed 
to the street, a rebellious boy still. At a moment when he especially 
needs discipline, he is permitted to escape it altogether ; aud he goes on, 
. meeting no restraint, until be has, by some overt act, made himself amen- 
able to the criminal law. Between almost any method of discipline and 
dismissal from school, the former is the less of the two evils. 

It is earnestly recommended to parents that in cases of apparent wrong 
or injustice, they should seek nn interview with the teacher, that explan- 
ations may be made, and perfect harmony betwi.'en the school-room and 
tha home preserved. — C. J. Whitb, Supt. 
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DUTIES OF PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 

Bbistol. — If parents fiiUy realized the importance of BeDdins; their 
children regularly and promptly to school, the labor of teachers would 
not only be more easily, but also more effectively performed, and the 
progress of the pupils much more satisfactory, — R. S. Amdrews, Stipt. 

Coventry. —Much has been said and written about perfecting our 
eystem of public schools, but only give ns the active co-operation of the 
men and women of the town and we have no fears oi the result of the 
system. — H. L. Sfbnceb, Clerk. 

Cumberland. — It is important to hold the schools up to the point of 
excellence already reached, and no effort should be spared to raise them 
still higher. To do this the friends of education must be vigilant, un- 
tiring and liberal, and ready to perform much work for which they will 
never receive any compensation in dollars and cents. Both day and 
evening schools must be gaarded against injury from reactionists. Our ' 
public schools are the saleguaid of our couritrj''8 free institutions, and . 
determine the possibilities of civil and moral eminence among the poorer 
classes, and as such should receive a cordial and generous support. — C. 
W. Bdrnhah, Sitpt. 

East Greenwich. — No judicious parent will listen to the unfounded 
complaints of children or encourage them in finding fault with the 
teacher. If a district is so unfortunate as to be saddled with a poor 
teacher, the school will be much better if they have the support and en- 
couragement of parents, and the efficiency of a superior teacher is some- 
times destroyed by their unwise interference. — D. C. Kenvon, Supt. 

£ast PaoviDENCE: — We take occasion to remind parents of the im- 
portance of visiting schools. More frequent visits will insure much 
greater efforts on the part of both teachers and pupils. Every person 
who sends children to school, ought to visit the school at least once 
during each term. Those who perform this duty, find it an agreeable 
one, and also Snd their children more earnest thau others in their studies, 
ai)d ambitious to excel in scholarship and deportment. 

The Superintendent has made during the year, one hundred and seven 
■visits to the various schools of the town. 

The trustees of the several districts have, with few exceptions, com- 
plied with the requirement of the law, in regard to visiting schools. — 
Ahaz Bassett, Clerk and Svpt. 

Exeter. — The education of the rising generation should interest us 
all. And when I speak of education, 1 do not mean simply to pay at- 
tention entirely to the development of the intellectual faculties,. but I 
mean that we should strive to educate the heart as well as the head. 

Our children need to have instruction in the principles upon which the 
foundations of our government were laid, and to have their character 
stamped in the image of our forefathers, who bequeathed to us freedom 
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and country, aad who would rather have lost a right band, than to have 
brought a stain upoD the fair pages of our history. Our success in the 
future, BS at the present, must come from the wisdom exercised in the 
choice of officers to fill the Executive, Legislative and Judicial depart- 
ments of our government ; fh>m the intelligence and goodness of our 
people; and from their love of country, and their enthusiasm in sowing 
the seeds of virtue, temperance and learning, in the hearts of their chil- 
dren. None bnt an intelligent man, can poll an intelligent vote. And in 
proportion as ignorance and superstition predominate, jusl in proportion 
are our free institutions endangered. In conclasion, let us all !« instructed 
by the wise man : "Get wisdom ; get understanding ; foi^t it not, neither 
decline from the words of my mouth. She shall give to thy bead an orna- 
ment of grace, a crown of glory shall she deliver to thee." — Willet 
H. Abnold, Supt. 

Foster. — The education of the risinz generation imposes the most 
sacred duty upon the citizens of the State, that can i>e imposed upon them 
by any circumstance, because education is the only foundation upon 
which a Republican government can permanently stand. — Geo. S. Til- 

LINGHAST, Svpt. 

HopKiMTON — Parental influence is oflen adverse to good order and 
the best interests of a school. Parents should remember, that they 
virtually relinquish their hold on the child, when sent to the school, and 
consent to have their children under the supervision, management, and 
discipline of the teachers and school officers ; and that there is a right 
way to obtain redress, and that is through the. proper school officers. 
Parents who never visit the school room are but poorly qualified to judge 
of the merits or demerits of cases reported to them by their children. 

Our common schools ought to be, and may be made, almost as com- 
petent as the academies, seminaries and other select schools. Only let 
the spirit and letter ol our school system be carried out ; let parents if 
they do not advise, consent to have their children disciplined ; let dis- 
tricts select their most competent men for trustees and other officers, 
let trustees secure the most competent teachers, let school committees 
an<l superintendents be faithful to their sacred trust ; and town councils 
see that all truancy is stopped, and vagrancy, and absenteeism not al- 
lowed, and the common school would soon accomplish its beneficent' and 
sacred mission, and tie elevated to that rank among the educational in- 
stitutions of our State and country which is its privilege and duty. — S. 
S. Geiswoi-d, Supt. 

Jamestown.— As a general thing in any district a school is just what 
those who send their children make it. If you hire a man to work on a 
farm, you ace that he does the work properly that is required of him ; 
and he, knowing that you have an eye to his work, wilt try to do it as 
will please you, but if you should, in the Spring, when he Brst comes, say 
to him "The work is on the farm, do the best you can," then leave him 
until the season is over, who would t>e to blame if the labor had not 
been properly performed? Now we think it is very much the same with 
the schools. If parents will not visit the schools and see how the 
teacher and scholars are getting along, and then complain, no one is to 
blame but themselves. 
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In District No. 2, during the Summer term, neither Superintendent, 
Committee nor parents visited the school, but the complaint was, the 
achooi was not good. Who was to blame? Your Committee baa no 
.doubt that if all who shonld have been interested had co-operated and 
assisted the teacher, the school would not only have been good ; but all 
might have been satisfied. We have had some difSculty by parents 
taking their children out of school, but it is always those that never visit 
the school, and all they know of the trouble is what their children tell 
them, forgetting that tJiere are always two sides to a story.- What we 
want is for all to put their shoulder to the wheel, help the teacher, en- 
courage the scholars in the proper way. see that they are at school every 
day, provided with suitable books, and cease to hear the cry that our 
schools are not what they ought to be. Parents, the schools are just 
what you make them. We wish we could impress upon the minds of 
you all, the importance of sending your children every day and not leave 
it at their option to go or stay away just as they choose, — Elijah Ak- 
THONT, Chairman. 

Johnston. — I was present in some one of the evening schools nearly 
every evening during the entire session. I find but few visitors 
were present. This is all wrong. Parents and friends should make it 
a point to often visit their schools, and see for themselves whether the 
teacher does his duty, and whether the scholars comply with the rules 
and regulations. By this rbeans the efficiency of our schools would be 
enhanced, and much of the antagonism between teachers and parents be 
obliterated. — W, A. Phillips, Hupt. ^ 

Lincoln. — The prospect of elevating the masses to a standard of high 
intelligence and refinement, is not always as encouraging as we could 
■wish, but as the standard by united effort is raised h'gher and higher, 
the prospect brightens in the dim distance, and we see the light of 
■ science radiating in all its beauty. Such prospects should urge all to 
more strenuous and unceasing labors, until the human heart is touched 
by influences which will awaken every chord of the holier feelings and 
make them vibrate in unison with the world of beauty, love and good- 
ness. ' 

Never was there a time in the history of our country, in which there 
was greater need of earnest and faithful labors in the great cause of ed- 
ucation and sound learning than at the present. Never were there such 
great inducements held out to the philanthropist to put forth every effort 
to benefit those around him ; and never so great and Imperative need of 
making our schools what they should be for the instruction of the youth 
of our land. 

With such high purposes and animated by a spirit of benevolence, phi- 
lanthropy and religion, we can all discliarge our duties beneficially to 
our country, usefully to our race and generation, honorably to ourselves, 
and when we are called to go hence, leave our work as the richest legacy 
that we can bestow to the rising generation. — School Committee. 

Newport. — Scholarship and good manners are not the fruit of zeal- 
ous, devoted teachers alone. It is our firm conviction that vigilant, af- 
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fectioDBte, thoughtful atteDtion f^oin parents, in behalf of the child, is of 
primary neceesitj-. Where parents meet tlie teavher in the school-room, 
manifesting iatcrest in the routine of the scholar's work, incentives alike 
to the teacher and scholar are apparent. Co-operation between parent . 
and teacher is absolutely essential. We earnestly plead for livelier sym- 
pathy between the two. The highest trust committed to us is the care 
of children. Personal acquaintance with a teaclier is a duty that parents 
owe to a child. If our experience is of value, we plead justly for a deeper 
interest in our schools on the part of parents, personal knowledge of the 
teacher, fVeqiient visits to the achoot-ioom, a manifestation of the same 
interest in the child as in case of illness Who would commit the child 
to a physician's skill without personal presence, to explain peculiarities 
of temperament, symptoms of feared disease, in fact, to offer most wil- 
ling devotion in aid of the suff.-rer? Yet the precious child, with pow- 
ers almost beyond human conception, if properly directed, well trained 
and guarded, is entrusted to the teacher, in the majority of instances, 
without a word from either parent from the beginning to the end of his 
school life. — Thos. Coggesbai.l, Chniiman. 

New Sborebah. — Parents, the success of our schools depends much on 
your co-operation with the teacher. Speak well of hira before your chil- 
dren, if you would have him succeed well in the school room. Visit the 
school often to encourage the scholars and show respect to the school ; 
do not go to find lault and criticise, hut to advance education in your 
district. — Giles H. Pkabodv, Supt. 

North SurrHPiEi.*. — Tko^iflUs for Parentn. — The schools need the 
inspiration that would be communicated by the more frequent visitation 
on the part of those most interested, — the parents. Many parents never 
visit the school-room to inquire after and scrutinize the methods of 
teaching. No farmer would put his favorite colt to pasture and never 
look after his welfare firom year to year. How much less should this be 
the case with his child. In one of our schools, for two consecutive terms, 
not a visitor excepting the Committee invaded its sanctity ; and in many 
others the number of visitors was very small, only a portion of them pre- 
sumably parents. 

Parents ought to cherish higher ideals of the value of education, so 
that their ambition would be for their children to learn rather than 
earn. What is it in most cases, but the most shameful selfishness, that 
prompts a man to deny his child the privilege of education for the scanty 
pittance be can earn, thus testifying that he believes gold more valuable 
than knowledge. If starvation threatens unless this course is resoi-ted 
to, then the evil must be endured. But, undoubtedly, most parents by a 
little self-denial on their own part might give their children the best edu- 
cation our schools afibrd. When we remember that in the coming age, 
men are to be estimat'^d and held in demand, according to their intelli- 
gence, and not according to their wealth, these thoughtless parents ai e 
but killing for their children the bird that lays the golden e^. May better 
. counsels soon prevail. 

Remarks — From a report lately published we learn that the single city 
of New York had last year over 230,000 pupils in its public schools, em- 
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ploying 3,000 teachers, and expending $3,300,000 ! This burden of tax- 
ation was DnhesitatingI}' borne, because tlie American people recognize 
the fact that po^iuiar education is not less a blessing to the rich than to 
the poor — " decreasing crime, reducing taxes, improving labor, increas- 
ing the value of property, and elevating the whole community." The 
police and poliue courts rendered necessary by the crimes of a few thous- 
and ignorant and degraded men cost more than the entire machinery 
provided for the education of 230.000 children. 

Id view of this'fact, which is but one of thousands, let the citizens of 
this town ever hold in high estimation, the work of educating all her 
citizens. — Calvin U. Frrra, Supt. 

Pawtucket. — The teachers and members of the Committee are not 
alone responsible for the well being of our schools. 

Parents and guardians should heartily Co-operate with teachers in en- 
deavoring to secure prompt and regular attendance. 

This is their first duty, and without its strict enforcement they cannot 
expect satisfactory progress on the part of children and wards. In addi- 
tion to this, they should manifest an interest in all the studies and school 
duties of their children. They should question them about their studies 
at home; and let th^m know ami feel that their endeavors are appre- 
ciated. They should frequently visit the schools. Teachers and schol- 
ars need to be encouraged in their labors. Frequent visitations will 
give this encouragement. They must not expect a special invitation to 
visit any public school. They always have a standing invitation. I need 
not say that they are your schools, maintained by your money, and as 
school officers and teachers, we ask your presence, counsel and advice in 
this important work. We all seek to deliver society from its bond^e 
to ignorance, immorality and iniquity, and the general and frequent visi- 
tation of parents and tViends, will be a powerful agency in the accom- 
plishment of our work. 

In this connection I wish to saj' that parents should not criticise, in 
the presence of their children, the plans and methods which the teacher 
has adopted in the school-room, even though not in accordance with their 
own views. In this way it often happens that the effbrts of our beat 
teachers, however well applied, are rendei'cd worthless. 

Home influence and criticism are most potent for good or for evil. 
What is done by the teacher is often undone by the parent. The home 
and the school bear an iutimate relation to each other. Each sustaining 
the other, gives and I'cceives impellent influences. Ein'h has its peculiar 
work. The teacher's work is only designed to assist parents and guar- 
dians in the education, both moral and inteltectu4l, of their children and 
wards. Yet, in order to do this, he must have their active and hearty 
co-operation. — Phanuel E, Bishop, M. D., iSupt. 

Portsmouth. — The administration of our school affairs may be im? 
proved by a more efficient superintendence, and by securing, as far as 
may be, permanent teachers. We bespeak for the ftiture a more thorough 
co-operation on the part of school officers^ parents and teachers, for the 
education, improvement, and elevation of the rising generation. With 
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well bestowed efforts, v% m&y hope to see a marked improvement in the 
moral and intellectual condition of our whole people, — School Committee. 

Providence. — It is a matter of repret lo the committee, that so few of 
the parents and friends of the pupils visit the "chools. Could the pres- 
ence of those who are interested in the conduct of tire school-room more 
often ent ourage the t«8chers 3nd learners, there is no doubt that the 
daily routine would tie in hss danger of becoming mechanical, and that 
the instructor's labor would receive more life and jiroduce greater results. 
There are many schools in which the superintendent and the inspecting 
member of the district committee are the only visitors seen and some to 
which, even the latter is a stranger. The teacher's spirit must at times 
fail, if be or she find in others neither sympathy nor evidence of interest. 
— School Committee. 

Richmond. — Parents shoulfl be co-workers with teachers in this re- 
spect, bj' lending tiieir aid and sympathj' in every case when the teacher 
is reasonable ; it makes very hard work for teachers to govern when pa- 
rents are interfering and saying — " you can't do this," and " you can't 
do that." In most cases where trouble arises, the parent is responsible 
and not the child. How much better it would be to say to the child — 
"Go to school and behave well and obey your teacher, for if you are dis- 
obedient you will get punished." If eiery parent would do this, it would 
establish a basis foT good order, which is one of the first requisites to a 
good school. 

While the schools of the past year have been very well conducted and 
fair progress has been made, we hope that another year may find those 
at least who should be personally interested and more earnestly engaged in 
the work of education by keeping the children in school every day of 
each term, when it can be consistently done, by aiding the teacher in his 
arduous work of toil and effort to instruct your children, remembering 
that the seeds of character are being sown which will bud and blossom 
and bring forth fruit, which will prove a blessing to society and to our 
country, or bring shame and contempt upon themselves through all time 
and in eternity. Parents, look well to it ! See that jour children are 
educated, if you would have them useful and happy, by makljig others 
happy around tliem. Those who are more immediately connected with 
our one great and common interest — that of educating our children — 
should give more earnest he^d to their work. 

Let ns all engage in the work the coming year with renewed zeal, re-.' 
membering that nothing is secured to'ourselvea or to our children, with- 
ont some effort and sacrifice. May He, whose mercies have kept us 
thus far, still keep us and ner\'e us to greater action, and bring us to 
that higher position which is wanted in our common school interest. — 

GlLBEKT TlLLINGHAST, Supt. 

SciTUATE. — The educational interests of the town are among its dear-- 
est and most sacred. As such they should be guarded with the greatest- 
care. Too much money cannot be spent in their promotion, provided it 
is judiciously spent. 'No one familiar with tlie character of our schools, 
and with what they are doing for the children of the town, can feel that 
the monej' expended in their support is wasted. Kven a larger sum 
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might be wisely employed. Indeed, under our excellent State system of 
education, with the aid of all the improvements which the times afford, 
no citizen should leel himself burdened by the small amount which he 
pays to help on the good work. There should be not only more money 
expended, but also better instruction given, and more and better super- ' 
intendence should be afforded. When sueh shall be the case, the results 
will be still larger and more satisfactory. The temple of knowledge ia 
a costly structure and the process of erection is slow, but it is neverthe- 
less most beautiful and fair, and there is a joyous satisfaction in having 
aided in its building by our individual, though humble, contributions, 
— J. M. Bkewster, Supt. 

Warwick. — Shall we not say, in view of what the free schools have 
achieved throughout the length and breadth of our town, that we will 
labor with renewed zeal for their advancement? 

Parents. — I could heartily wish that all parents might be as interested 
in the cause of public education as teachers, trustees and children, but 
too many of the parents look upon the public school of this town in an 
indifferent manner. They are apparently uninterested whether their 
children attend school or not. They allow their children to be kept at 
borne uuder frivolous pretences, and absenteeism and tardiness are the 
results. Hardly any teacher in the town, but complains of the attendance 
on tbe first and last weeks of each term. In some schools, some of the 
scholars are not in school belbre the fourth or fifth week in the term. 
This should not be ; every scholar who intends to attend school, should 
he present the very first day of the very first week in the term. — W. V. 
Slocum, Supt. 

Warhf.s. — With the best of teachers, and the best of systems, and tbe 
ntmost eflort on the part of the committee, some will still think their 
children are singled out, and unfairly dealt with. 

All such false impressions would, we think, be corrected if parents 
wohld oftener visit the schools during the term, and become better ac- 
quainted with the teachers, and their numerous perplexities and cares. 

Much of the trouble also arises from irregular attendance. This 
doubles the duties of the pupils when they are present, if they are still 
to keep up with their classes. 

Their tasks become irksome, they chafe under them, lose their spirit 
of dctcility and study, and the outcome of it all is discipline, trouble and 
blaming the teacher. Parents, by enforcing the regulur attendance of 
their, children, and by frequently visiting the schools, would not only 
eoiitribute to Uie comfort of their children, but save themselves and the 
committee also, many unpleasant duties. — S. K. DilXTER, Supt. 

Westehlt. — If parents and guardians had visited the schools in their 
respective districts more frequently, thej' would have seen much to ap- 
prove, and would have been better satisfied with the time and attention 
^ven to their children, than some of them now are. 

Those, who have known the least about the schools, have probably 
complained the most. It can hardly be expected that the children, in 
oar several school disti^cts, will become more interested in their studies, 
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or more desirous than the}- now »re to increase in knowledge, till parents 
feel and manifest a deeper interest in their education. — H, M. E^ton, 
Supt. 

"Webt Grekmwich. — It IB to be regretted tliat our schools are not vis- 
ited more by the parents themBelves, as they are the ones most inter- 
ested. In some districts we hardly find a parent's name on the register 
for a whole term. This should not be so. 

I would earnestly appeal to the citizens of this town" to avail thenn 
selves, to the fullest extent, of the blessings of ihe public schools. No 
more valuable legacy can be bequeathed to the rising generation than a 
good education. — Chas. F. Carpenter, Supt. 

WooMSOCKET. — In the Report such statistics and such statements have 
been given as were thought to be most important at the present time. 
' No hesitation has been felt in recommending advance steps. While the . 
town is showing abundant public spirit and enterprise in the laying out 
of wider avenues, and improving its highways — while it is expending 
liberal sums upon its material improvements — it is certainly to be as- 
sumed that a kindred spirit should be manifested in the care and devel- . 
opment of its public schools. — C. J. White. 



EDUCATION. 

Newport. — A great deal has been said and written on this important 
topic, and while I would not enter ftilly upon the discussion of so vast a , 
theme in this report, yet I would call attention to some points. 

Channing says, " To educate a man is to unfold his faculties, to give 
him the free and full use of his powers, and especially of his best powers. 

It is to train the intellect, to give him a love of truth, and to instruct 
him in the processes by which it may be acquired. It is to train him to 
soundness of judgment, to teach him to weigh evidence, and guard against 
common sources of error. To give him a thirst for knowledge which will 
keep his faculties in action throughout lile ; to make him gcquaiated with 
his own nature ; to train the conscience ! to show him his true position 
in the world, hia relation to God and his fellow beings. Further, to ed- 
ucate a man in this country is to train him to be a good citizen, to make 
him acquainted with our own historj-, government, laws, etc." 

Assuming the above, the question for us to ask, is, how far does the 
instruction given in our schools conform to these principles? 

There is a want of correct understanding in respect to the principles 
of education in reference to the instruction of the children of the present 
day. Many eminent educators have hobbies, and to them there is bat 
one system, and children of all capacities must conform to that system, 
in fact, must he put in the mill, kneaded, moulded, and ground out, each 
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haviDg the same mental shape and capacity, no allowance beiog made 
for any divcrsitj' in the gifts of nature. 

Some would leave the child to itself, to gain its own information, and 
by its experiences solve the great problems uf lifb ; while others regard 
each child as a distinct creatnre, having an individual existence, in fact, 
unlike all others ; a creature to be studied, then, taught. Making the 
system adaptive to tbe child, leading him to unfold, to pat forth his 
strength, to depend upon himself. 

The primary school, then, holds, the most important position in ttie 
great field of education. It is there where the thirst for knowledge is to 
be enkindled, and the future citizen started on his great career to fhlQl 
his mission. Now it is not all of knowledge, to know — practice must 
follow theory, and knowledge made more sore by the experiences of ap- 
plication. 

It is true that we have but small capacity to work upon in the primary 
grade, but it is the opening of an angle and how far apart are the lines 
when produceil ! If ne give them an upward inclination, we shall be 
sure to arrive at tbe development of the true angle ; but if distorted and 
bent, what an unsightly figure — a human wreck ! 

As no vessel starts out for a long voyage but partly equipped, ao no 
cbild should be started on its course being educated only in part. AU 
that can be taught, should be taught to tbe child. 

It is not enough that lie have a high per cent, in spelling, or that 
every question in get^aphy be answered correctly. How much does he 
know of what he has recited ? How much progress has he made ? Pro- 
gress [n general knowledge, progress in development ? Is he stronger in 
intellect, is he better in temper or disposition, in Lis morals, in bis life? 
It is to this that we should look, for with this all other knowledge is made 
more sur^. If the head, the hand, the heart be cultivated, if the true 
eentiments of life be implanted and fostered, — the graces, the humani- 
ties, the sweet and beautiful charities, — then, education wilt have started 
□pon a fair basis. 

Then will the child, the youth, the man understand, each, his relation 
to society, and know what to expect from the world, and what the world 
expects from him. Mental, moral, physical education, flom tbe begin- 
ning to the end. 

What are the rules of the school-room to a child who is not properly 
instructed in r^ard b> them? Merely hedges, to keep the flock flrom 
straying, to save trouble, or preserve from annoyance. 

I do not think that rigid rule and order is best. A school may be well 
governed, and not well kept. A teacher may have a thorough sj'stem 
of discipline, order excellent, recitations perfect, and not accomplish 
much in the way of education. lu fact a class may be under the care of 
a teacher a year or more, and the teacher become really acquainted with 
but few members of the school. If rules suppress, and sternness compels 
children to hide faults, how can we correct what is not known to exist? 
We often find that the best scholars in deportment under some teaohera, 
ore the most mischievous under others^ and vice versa. 

Our duty plainly is then to study the child with earnestness, and seek 
to do tbat which is for the beat good ol the child in all cases, in discipline 
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as well as in other instruction, teaching him the benefits of aelf-control, 
and leading him to master himself, rather than to dispose of the case in 
a way that will be of the least trouble to us, or make rules and regula- 
tions so rigid that no trouble will occur at all. — T. H. Clarke, Supt. 

Providence. — To every thoughtful mind interested in the onward 
progress of education, the question often occurs, bow can our schools be 
best improved, and tbeir practical benefits extended to every child in 
the community. No system or plan should be so definite and fixed, that 
%*may not be modified to meet existing exigencies. Experience and 
observation are to be our best guides. Imaginary theories unsupported 
by facts, are of but little worth. 

Onr trne aim should be to give the best education possible to the 
largest number — to fit and prepare by proper training and culture . everj' 
youth for life's work in wiiatever sphere or condition they may be 
placed. 

From a long and caref\it examination of the working of otir school 
system, I am fully satisfied that some slight modification is desirable. 

The present course of study with the classifications and grades are 
arranged for those who entered to complete the whole course in the High 
School. For this class no change is needed ; but there is a very large 
class that never enter the High School, and very many leave before fin- 
ishing the studies of the Grammar, and not a few C^n finish their edu- 
cation at the Intermediate Schools. 

It is most deeply to be regretted that so many parents are so incon- 
sid^ate as to take their children iVom school with so imperfect an edu- 
cation. Hundreds every year have abundant reasons to lament tbeir 
foolish decision. The life of many a young man is embittered and sad- 
dened by the neglect of his early culture. There is no richer legacy a 
parent can leave his children, no surer guaranty against the evils of life, 
than a good education. But so long as this state of things exists, and 
unwise parents will compel their children to leave school, ought not 
something to be done, to give them greater facilities for acquiring such 
knowledge, as will best fit them for life work and thus in some measure 
alleviate their sad condition. 

I would recpmmend, therefore, that in each of our latter Grammar 
Schools, one or more rooms be «et apart for those pupils who are com- 
pelled, by .circumstances or the choice of parents, to. take a limited and 
■ partial course. Such a change could give far greater facilities of in- 
struction to these unfortunate youths. Children from all but the lowest 
gradea can be admitted to these rooms, and the course of study can be 
ao changed and modified as to be specially adapted to the individual 
wants of each, so that the most valuable and practical instruction possi- 
ble may be given in the shortest time. In these schools much leas time 
might be given to the elements of knowledge and' to technicalities, and 
more to the inculcating broad and general principles. In many instan- 
ces a brief outline might take the place of minute details, so that what 
has special reference to each child's proposed vocation may receive the 
most attention. Special care, however, would be needed, that the regu- 
lar classification and grades be not disturbed, and that none but those 
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who are absolntely required to take the shorter conrae, be permitted to 
do so. 

In addition to those pupils who are compelled to take a very limited 
course, there is a large class who do not and who cannot attend regn- 
larl; any school. Much are obliged, when they can find employment, to 
assist their parents at home in procuring the necessaries of life. Yet 
there are treeks and sometimes months during the year in which they 
wouid ghtdly avail theraselvea of common school instruction, were there 
any schools adapted to their wants and condition. Many of these are 
not qualified for the Grammar School, and even if they were they could 
not be properly classed in them, on account of their frequent and neces- 
sary absence. It is manifestly unfitting to send such boys, from twelve 
to fifteen yeafs of age to the Primary' or Intermediate Schools, the only 
ones into whirh their qualification will admit them, to be classed with 
boys and girls from sis to ten years of age. These schools would be 
exactly suited to this needy and deserving class, which have the strong- 
est claim upon our sympathy and liberality ; a claim urged by every sen- 
timent of humanity as well as' by every dictate of an enlightened policy. 

It is made the duty of the Superintendent to report, at each regular 
meeting, the number of pupils attending the several schools, and their 
respective conditions, and also to make such recommendations and sug- 
gestions as will tend to their further advancement. 

So much has already been written and spoken on education and the 
various methods of teaching, that it would be difficult, if it were wise, to 
give utterance to anything new or original. We have the counsels of 
the mo3t eminent teachers, and the results of their large experience, as 
well as the crude theories of enthusiastic tjTos. 

There is no subject on which there have been so many and so diverse 
opinions, as in regard to the best methods of imparting instruction, and 
in the managing of schools. 

Those who have the least experience in teaching, and are the least 
familiar with the real progress of education, are often the most confident 
and the most positive in their assertions of what ought and what ought 
not to be done. 

While some are so wedded to the past as to believe that there is but 
little chance for improvement, others are ready and eager to adopt every 
novelty that seems ingenious and plausible. There is, however, a wise 
medium that should be rigidly adhered to. While it should be our con- 
stant aim to improve upon old methods — to remedy defects as soon as 
they are proved to be such, and to gather from every source the ripest 
experience of the ablest teachers, we should guard against the adoption 
of new and untried theories, however confidently they may be put forth. 

Remarks upon European and Ataerican Systems of Educatlon.-H.ducti- 
tors have often been too favorably impressed with the European plan of 
edncation without considering its aim and spirit. What is wise and 
jadicious under a monarchical government is wholly unsuited to the 
growth and prosperity of republican institutions. 

The culture and training necessary for each is widely different. The 
one aims to centralize — to repress individuality : the other seeks to give 
^pe and inteUigence to each individual mind. The one makes the 
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will of the mler often enpreme in qnestions of right and daty. The other 
recognizes in man a moral power and ftvedom of will as one of his ina- 
lienable rights. The one aims to make a nation of eoldiers aa their ool; 
bulwark of defence, Ignoring the interest and welfare of the great pro- 
ductive classee. The other rests for support and perpetuity on that 
broad and expansive cnltnre that educates man to s higher plain of 
intelligence — ever recognizing the great truth that history utters with a 
warning and prophetic voice, that no free government can exist and be 
stable, that is not founded on the intelligence of the masses. 

Another striking difference betweeu rbe education of an arbitrary aad 
a fVee government ie the neglect, in the former, of female education. 
This is deserviDg of special consideration. In a very few, if any, of the 
European states, ie female education rig)ktly appreciated. It is the &t 
and not the many, that are trained for the higher and nobler duties of 
life. 

The sacred institution of the family seems to be partially ignored and 
is, in a great measure, disintegrated and broken up by tbeir military syfl- 
tem. VV hile in our own New Kngland there is do institution so saaed, 
none around which cluster so many of the joys of life, none that leave 
such an abiding impression on the mind as that of an intelligent and 
well ordered family. This is the proper sphere for intelligent and cul- 
tured woman. It is here she should preside with dignity and moral 
power. 

The infantile mind receives its first and most permanent impressiouB 
for good or evil trom the heart 4nd intellect of the mother. It is in the 
nursery and at the fireside that the germs of all that is great and good 
in the future character of the child are unfolded. It is here that all trae 
culture begins. The teachers that have the graateat formative and 
moulding power, are those that watch over the first buddings of iniel- 
Icctual and moral life. 

To this class of teachers i^ore than to any other is entrusted the wel- 
fare of every people. Let their education then be fully aidequate to their 
vast responsibilities. Let ttieir training and culture be commensurate' 
with their high and sacred calling. Let it be liberal, thorough, abound- 
ing in practical wisdom, discriminating between what is substantial and 
useful and that adds dignity and grace to home life, flrom that ffbich 
merely glosses over the exterior for a vain show and is chiefly conspicn- 
ous on the promenade and in the drawing-room. 

When Napoleon inquired of Madame de Stael, bow he could best pro- 
mote the welfare of France, she with profound wisdom and foresight re- 
plied, instruct the mothers of the French people. 

There is, however, one feature of the Kuropean system that is worthy 
of all imitation and cannot be commended too highly. That which a 
taught is taught thoroughly. There is no sham in their teaching— noth- 
ing is done for mere show, but every visible illustration that can be ob- 
tained to illustrate what is taught is lilserally furnished for every grade 
of schools. 

Another distinguished characteristic is the establishment of technical 
scnools, in which the young can be especially trained for some partieulsr 
trade or profession. Art and science are intimately Joined t<%ether-^ 
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knowledge is utilized and made SQl)8ervieDt to practical results. In ttiis 
leepect, more than in any other, is the wisdom of European educators 
apparent; 

Our own system would l>e fkr more comprehensive and complete were 
a technical department connected with our High School. I trust the day 
is not far distant when this will be doue The most favorable oppor- 
tunities and facilities should be furnished for the young to prepare Uiem- 
selves specu(% for some particular vocation. — Daniel Lkaoh, Stipt. 

TrTBRTON. — Moral Inatrueiion. — Moral inati'uction should be more 
general in our schools. Parents do not esi>ect and demand it, yet many 
see and deplore the fact that the lack of a delicate moral sense among 
Americans is becoming, if not more general, at least more noticeable. 
The evil mnst be corrected, in a great measure, where the foundations 
are laid-^i'n our Common Schools, Riobt is the higliest principle to 
which appeal can l>e made. The young should be required to do this, or 
refrain from that, because It is right. Safe and useful citizens it) a State 
must be both intelligent and moral. — School Committee. 



EDUCAT10N.\L*MEETiNGS. 

Bristol, — Teachers' AsKOciatton. — An Association of the Teachers of 
the public schools has been formed recently, which will meet once each 
mouth, for the purpose of discussing subjects cuunected with discipline 
and iustruction. These meetings are Institutes upon a. small scale, and 
must be productive of beneficial results, not only to the teachers them- 
selves, but BO the schools over which they are placed. On many ac- 
connts it would be desirable to hold these meetings oftner than once 
each month, but as several of the teachers have pbarge of the evening, 
as well as of the day schools, it has been found impracticable. — 
B. S. Andrews, Supt. 

BuRBiLLViLLK. — InstUvte. — A teachers' institute was held February 
24th in Pascoag. Commissioner Bickneli and two other gentlemen 
fVom Providence, who are connected with educational matters, were 
present, and favored the well-attended meetings of the day and evening, 
with valuable addresses. The important suggestions advanced at this 
meeting were carried, by some of tiie teachers, into immediate and pleas- 
ing practice. But the nature of the human memory convinces us of the 
need of more frequently agitating those questions relating to correct 
and improved methods of instruction. — Wh. Fitz, Supt. 

East Gbbenwigh. — A Teachers' Institute, under the charge of the 
State Commissioner, was held at Academy Hall during the day, Decem- 
ber 17th. Eminent instructors were present, nud it was attended by all 
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tbe teachers or this and some trom adjoining towns. The Commissioner 
and others addressed a large audience in the evening. — Daniel C, Kek- 
TON, Supt. 

East Frovidekcb. — An association of the teachers of tbe town has 
been formed, and a series of meetings have been held, which have ac- 
complished much in the way of awakening an interest in, and promoting 
the welfare of the public schools. — Aqaz Bassett, Clerk and Siipt. 

Lincoln. — Lectums. — It may be well to suggest that efforts be put 
fortb to secure the services of lecturers, who would do much tonard 
raising the standard of public education, and sowing the seeds of popular 
intdligence. 

Lectures might be delivered, at lenst, once a term, in tbe various dis- 
tricts, to which the parents should be invited,- and if no other good was 
accomplished, it would bring into prominence the work of the teacher, 
and show that he was interested in tbe real welfare of the pupils intmsied 
to his care ; and thus would be established more intimat« and friendly 
relations between teacher, parent and pupil. It is a lack of this which 
is such a fruitful cause of failure. 

Teachers' Meetings. — In this respect, we are sorry to report that we 
are sadly deficient. In some towns teachers' meetings are held montlhy ; 
and in one report, we noticed that there were "regular semi-monthly" 
meetings. The remarks of this committee are so Just and suitable that 
we give them «utire : "As a general rule, .with few exceptions, we find 
that the best teachers attend teadliers' meetings, institutes and educa- 
tional meetings ; also take and read one or more school Journals. Teachers 
must not expect to keep up with tbe tio.es without study and effort on 
their part. Good teachers find it necessary to study more or less every 
day. Teachers should also make their schools their business!" We 
hope that this I'eproach against our town will be removed during the 
ensuing year, and that our teachers will hold meetings at least as often 
as once a term. Such neglect — as during the past — is inexcusable and 
culpable. — Scliool Committee. ' 

North Kingstowm. — The past two or three years efforts have been 
made to gustaiu Teachers' Meetings, for discussion of the various topics 
connected with teachers' work, as well as the general interests of our 
common schools. These meetings were held in the Fall and Winter, but 
owing to the long distance many of the teachers were obliged to travel, 
and frequent interceptions occasioned by stormy weather, the meetings 
were never well sustained, and a discouraging feeling at length grew up 
which so far weakened the effort as to render the meetings almost a 
failure. The last Winter, however, a new organization was made with 
the hope that a more general interest would be awakened. This was 
called the "North Kingstown Educational Society," iu which the citizens 
generally, manifested a lively interest. The meetings were held, at 
first, once in two weeks, but the attendance was usuallj- ao large, and 
the questions for discussion so numerous, that the experiment of holding 
them once a week was ventured on, with complete success, ftequentiy 
calling out two or three hundred of our best citizens who expressed 
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great satisfaction, not only in the special object of the meetings, bnt 
also in the pleasant occaaioDB they afforded for social and intellectual 
enjoyiuent. These meetings were discontinued aboot the Ist of May to 
be resnmed again in October, when, it is hoped, the interest will be no 
leas strong on the part of our citizens generally, to eostaiu them. — A. 
B. CUADSET, Supt. 

Richmond. — A well-regulated system for our schools also calls upon 
you to act in coucert with your Superintendent by establishii^ educa- 
tional meetings for your teachers. A. good system and the best method of 
teaching is what we want, and how can we better secure it, thau by 
bringing our teachers often blether to consult in those matters of in- 
terest? We want good teachers and good schools, and this is perfectly 
consistent ; we have all the means necessary to this end, then let us use 
the means within our reach for a higher standard in educational interest. 
We need not be behind any town around ua, if we will only join hands in 
this great work. Much depends on our action, and we feel that action 
should be immediate. — Gilbert Tilling hast, Supt. 

SciTHATE. — In October the Commissioner of Public Schools for the , 
State visited the town, held a Teachers' Institute at North Scituate, and 
lectured. Sdacatioual meetings have also been held under the direction 
of the town's committee. These were well attended, and a good interest 
was manifest. At the Uhode Island Institute of Instruction, held in 
^vvidence, in January, all the teachers in the town then in actual ser- 
vices except three, were present. — J. U. Bbbwsteb, Supt, 

SoDTH KiNQSTOWTJ. — Though wc havc come far short of realizing 
what we bad anticipated, yet it is believed that we have been enabled to 
bold a much larger number of Teachers' Meetings the past year than 
bave been held during any previous year in the history of this Associa- 
tion, — Elisha F. Watsoh, Supt. 

SMrrHFiELp. — A " Teachers' Instftute" of some interest was held in 
GeoT^ianlle, December 22d, by Commissioner Bichnell, assisted by 
ftofeasorJ.C. Greenough, principal of the State Normal School. The 
teachers in town were present with one exception. — M. W. BcBLniaAUB, 
Supt. 

Tiverton. — A " Teachers' Institute " was held at Tiverton Four Cor- 
ners in !5eptember, conducted by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Such institutes ought to be much longer and more generally attended by 
teachers. 

In the early part of the Winter, the "Teachers' Association of Tiver- 
ton" was formed. Several meetings have been held in different locali- 
Ues, with increasing interest and profit. — School Committee. 

Westbri.t. — Lectures. — During the Fall and Winter, I gave seven 
school lectures to parents and guardians, in which I endeavored to show 
tbem plainly, the duties they owe to their own children, and to the dis- 
trict school. — H. M. Eaton, Supt. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Bristol. — Number of evening schools? Two. — Where held? Day 
school, rooms. — Length of each session? Two hours. — Grade of in- 
struction — primary, grammar, high school, or mixed? Mixed. — Length 
of school in weeks? Twentj-two weelts, three evenings per week. — 
Whole numlier of male teachers employed : Two. — Average salary per 
week, male teachers? Six dollars. — Number of female teachers ? Five. 
Average salarj' per week? t4.50. — Number of pupils — males? 1st 
term, 57 ; 2d term, 4G ; 3d temi, SO ; average 44-;-Number of pupils — 
females? 1st term, 86; 2d term, 68; Sd term, 53; averago, 69.— 
Total number registered? One hnndred and forty-three. — Average 
attendance? Forty-seven. — Whole number over 18 years of age? 
Eight — Whole number under 12 years of age? Six. — Average age of 
pupils in attendance? Fourteen. — Studies pursued in the school? 
Arithmetic, geography, history, reading, writing, spelling, — Average 
number of pupils to each teacher? Twenty-nine; two teachers 
employed a part of each evening. — Principal employment of papils out 
of school ? Factory labor. — Books and stationery ftimished by town, or 
by pupils? Town. — Instruction by classes, by individuals,, or by 
botJi methods? Both methods. — When were evening schools first open- 
ed in your town? November, 1871. — Amount of money received flom 
your town for evening schools? $600. — Amount appropriated by the 
town for evening schools for the current year? $600. — Do eve- 
ning schools affect the attendance of the day schools ? Not seriously, — 
Are pupils admitted to the evening school who attend the day school? 
No. — At what age in your opinion should pupils be admitted to the 
evening school? Fourteen. — Any remarks as to their success or partial 
failure? In many instauces very satisfactory results. — ^Any marked 
examples of application to studyf Yes. — Number of hours of daily 
labor of pupils who work in the mills? Eleven and a half hours. — 
Would you recommend the half-time system for such pupils as work 
in the mills, under 15 years 'Of age? Yes? — Committee. 

These schools commenced on the evening of the 20th of October, and 
have continued without interruption, with the exception of a vacation, 
of one week in Nuveraher and one during the Christmas holidays. 

They have been conducted npon much the same plan as last winter, 
and have been taught, with one or two exceptions, by the same teachers. 
Last year these scbools were in session four evenings each week, but 
this year the Committee thought the work would prove too much for the 
teachers, all of whom, are engaged in the day schools also, and there- 
fore decided to hold the sessions on the first tbree evenings of the week 
only. There has been no occasion to regret this change ; the schools 
have been pleasantly conducted and with very good results. The de- 
portment of the pupils has been quite unexceptionable, and their desire 
to learn very commendable. 
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The Committee regret that the nnmbei of boya has not been aa large 
as during either of the two previous winters, but the attehdaDce of 
those who have been actually members of the school, has been more 
regular and a greater degree of punctuality has been observed than ever 
before. 

The Committee regret exceedingly that the attendance has not been 
larger, they are welt aware that at least twice as many as have done so, 
should have availed themselves of the benefits and advantages offered 
in these schools, but they are convinced, nevertheless, that they are of 
great service to those who dp attend, and that the amount of goo-l ac- 
eomplished by them in this community is much more than the expense 
attending them. — R. S. Amdrbws, Stipt. 

BoRKiLLViLLE. — Numbcr of evening schools? Three. — WhereheldP 
FasGo^, Harris ville, and Mapleville. — Length of each session? Fas- 
coag, 12 weeks ; Harrisville, thirt«ea and a half weeks, and Mapleville 
ten weeks. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high school, or 
mixed? Mixed. — Number of male teachers employed? None. — Num- 
ber of female teachers? Four. — Average sttlary per week? $5.00. — 
Number of pupils — males? One hundred and six. — Number of pupils 
— ^females? Seventy-eight. — Total numher registered? One hundred 
and eighty-four^ — Average attendance?Eighty-five — Average number of 
pnpils to each teacher? Twenty-one. — Principal emplojTnent of pupils 
out of school? Operatives in woolen milla. — Books and stationery 
tumished by town or pupils? Pupils. — Amount of money received 
ih)m your town for evening schools? None. — Amount received from 
individuals or corporations? Not known. — Amoant appropriated by 
the town for evening schools for the cufrent year? None — Do even- 
ing schools affect the attendance of the day schools? No. — Are 
pupils admitted to the evening school who attend the day school? 
No. — Number of hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the 
nillls? Eleven hours. — Jaues S. Cook, Clerk. 

Three of these important schools were opened and continued about' 
twelve weeks during the winter at Paecoag, Harrisville and Mapleville. 

The experience of the year in regard to this class of schools teaches 
four lessons for future use : 

Jst. The plaix for them should be ample and convenient. 

2d, Uniform text books should be required, as in the day schools. 

8d. A teacher should be engaged for every twenty or thirty scholars. 
Each teacher to receive the same wages. 

4th. The practice of employing the teachera*of the day schools, for 
the evening, should not be followed, as the care and labor of both, at 
the same time, is promotive neither of the health of the teachers nor 
of the greatest good to the schools, concerned. — Wm. Fitz, Supt. 

CovENTEt. — Number of evening schools ? One for the two villages of 
Anthony and Quiduick. — Where held ? In the school-room of gramm^ 
'department, Quidnick school-house. — Length of each sesaion? Two 
hours between 7^ and 9J o'clock p. m. — Grade of instruction — primary, 
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gT&mmftr, high school, or mixed ? Mixed. — Length of school in neeks? 
Eight, or toTty eveniDge. — Number of male teachers employed ? Two. — 
Average salary per week, male teachers? Ten dollars for priucipal and 
five for assistant. — Namber of female teachers? None. — Number of 
pupils. — males? Seventy-three. — Numberof pupils — females? Twenty- 
eight. — Total number registered F One hundred and one. — Average 
att«Ddance? Fifty-three and two-fifths scbolars. — Whole number over 
eighteen years of age? Forty-six. — Whole number under twelve years 
of age? Two. — Age of pupils in attendance? Between fifteen 
and thirty-five years of age. — Studies pursued in the school? Spelling, 
reading, writing and mathematics. — Average number of pupils to each 
teacher? Nearly twenty-seven. — Principal employment of pupils outof 
school? Manufacturing. — Books and stationery famished by town or 
by pupils? By pupils. — Instruction by classes or by individuals, or by 
both methods? By both methods. — When were evening schools first 
opened in your town? On the evening of January 5, )874. — Amount 
of money received trom your town for evening schools? Nothing as 
yet. — Amount received .from individuals or corporations? Unascer- 
tained. — Do evening schools afi'ect the attendance of the day schools? 
They do not. — Are pupils admitted to the evening school who attend 
the day school ? Are not — At what age in your Opinion should pupils 
be admitted to the evening school? From sixteen yearS, upward. — Any 
remarks as to their success or partial failure? Been unexpectedly suc- 
cessful here. — Number of hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the 
milts P Presume as the other employees. — D. T. Spsscbr, PrinciptU. 

CcMBERLAND, — Number of evening schools? Three. — Where held? 
Valley Falls, Lonsdale, and Ashton. — Length of each session? About 
two hours. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high school, or 
mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? Valley Falls, eleven 
weeks, (five evenings per week,) Lonsdale, fifty-four evenings; 
Ashton, fifty-eight evenings. — Number of male teachers employed? 
Two. — Averse salary per week, male teachers? tl.87 per eve- 
ning. — Number of female teachers? Ten. — Average salary per 
weeli? Jl.OO per evening. — Number of pupils. — males? One hun- 
dred and eighty-four. — Number of pupils. — females? One.hundred and 
sixty-three. — Total number registered ? Three hundred and forty-seven. 
— Average attendance? Two hundred thirty-six and five tenths. — 
Whole number over eighteen years of age? Twenty-five. — Whole num- 
ber under twelve years of age? Thirty-nine. — Average age of pupils 
in attendance? Fourteen. — Studies pursued in the school? Beading, 
spelling, vrriting, arithmetic and grammar. — Average number of pupils 
to each teacher? Twenty-nine. — Principal employment of pupils out of 
school? Operatives in cotton factory. — Books and stationery furnished 
by town or pupils? Pupils. — Instruction by classes or by individuals, 
or by both methods ? Both. — Amount of money received from your town 
for evening schools? 9&00.00. — Amount received from individuals or cor- 
porations? Noue. — Do evening schools affect the attendance of the 
day schools? A little in one district. — Are pnpils admitted to the 
evening school who attend the day school? They are not. — 
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At what age in your opiDJon should pupils be admitted to the 
evening school? Not under twelve. — Any remarks as to their success 
or partial failure? Fair success. — Any marked examples of application 
to study ? There were several. — Number of hours of daily labor of pu- 
pils who work in the mills? Ten to ten and one half.— Would you re- 
commend the half-time system for such pupila as work ia the mills, 
under fifteen years of age? No. — C. W. Bdknham, -Swpi. - 

By means of the liberal appropriation of the town and State the 
evening schools had fifty-four sessions. And notwithstanding the 
length of the term, the percentage of attendance was ten per cent, 
better than last winter, twenty-five more scholars attended than last 
winter, twentj-flve were over eighteen years of age, and thirty-nine 
were under twelve. ' 

There are some who attend more or less regularly, who take very little 
interest in study, and consequently make little progress. But the same 
may be said of some day scholars. But there are many who faithfully 
improve their time. Several instances of commendable progress were 
reported to the superintendent. A number who came in ignorant of the 
alphabet, learn to read with facility in the first reader. Several study- 
ing arithmetic for the first time, mastered the fundamental rules, and' 
some of the more advanced, averaged two pages of arithmetic per even- 
ing for the term. One little girl made up what she had lost during an 
absence of three terms fi'om the day school, and was able to Join the 
class she left when she entered the mill. All, so far as can be learned, 
who made themselves conversant with these schools, express a convic- 
tion that the evening schools succeeded beyond reasonable expectation. 
It may not be desirable to have quite as many evenings as last winter, 
but no tax-payer should grudge the disbursement of money which is 
doing so much good for the hard working children and youth as that 
paid for evening schools. — C. W. Burnbam, Supt. 

East Greenwich. — Number of evening schools? One. — Where 
held? In pubhc school house, district No. 1. — Length of each session? 
One and a half hours. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high 
schof)l, or mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? Ten. — 
Number of male teachers employed? One. — Average salary per week, 
male teachers? $5.0i), — Number of female teachers? One, — Aver- 
age salary per week? 94.00. — Number of pupils — males? Thirty- 
eight.— Number of pupils — females? Twenty-two. — Total number 
registered? Sixty. — Average attendance? Twenty-two. — Whole num- 
ber over eighteen years of age? Two. — Whole number under twelve 
years of age? Four. — Average age of pupils in attendance? Fourteen 
years and a half. — Studies pursued in the school? Beading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic. — Average number of pupils to each teacher ? Thirty. 
— Principal employment of pupils out of school? Work in cotton mills 
and print works. — Books and stationery furnished by town or by pupils? 
By contribution. — lostruclion by classes or by individuals, or by both 
methods? Both. — When were evening schools first opened in your 
town? December, 1872. — Amount received from individuals or 
corporations? $16.15. — Do evening schools afiect the attendance 
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of the day schools? Slightly. — Are pnpilB admitted to the evening 
school who ftttend the day ecfaoot? No. — At what age in your 
opinion should pupils be admitted to the evening school? Not nnder 
twelve. — Any remarks as to their succeBS or partial faihire? Work 
was begun at the Print Works at night, after the opening of school 
which greatly reduced the average attendance. — Number of hoars of 
daily labor of pupils who work in the mills? Eleven hours. — Would 
jou recommend the half-time system for such pupils as work in the mills, 
under fifteen years of age? Yes. 

Although attendance was regular, some of the pupils were very much 
interested and made commendable improvement. — D, C. Kenyon, Supt. 

There was an evening school at the Pdblio school house in district 
No. 1, during the wint«r, which continued ten weeks, or fifty nights, 
and was supported mostly by an appropriation from the State. This 
cannot be depended upon in future unless the town will contribute 
something towards the expense. 

As an evening sdiool will benefit numbers who are employed in the 
mills and at otiier labor during the day. we suggest that the town ap- 
propriate a sum — say fifty dollars,— to the support of an evening school 
. for the current year. — James H. Eldredqe, Chairman. 

East I^vidence, — Number of evening schools? Two. — Where 
held? Watchemoket and Rumford. — Length of school in weeks? 
Watchemoket, eleven weeks ; Rumfbrd, ten weeks. — Number of male 
teachers employed? Two. — Average salary per week, male teachers? 
tlO.OO. — Number of female teachers? One. — Average salary per week? 
$5.00. — Total number registered? No record. — Average attendance? 
Thirty-six. — Ahaz BASSErr, Su^. 

These schools, although taught by faithful and efficient teachers, can- 
not be said to have been highly successful. The, failure has been owing 
to a falling off in attendance. Large numbers attended for the first 
few evenings, but as soon as the school ceased to be a novelty to them, 
many evinced a lack of interest, and soon ceased to attend. 

There have been, however, several cases of marked application to 
study attended with decided success. — Ahaz Basskit, Supt, 

Johnston. — Nnmlier of evening schools? Four. — Where held? 
Olneyville, Dry Brook, Merino and Plain Farm. — Length of each ses- 
sion? Two hours. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high 
school, or mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? Thirteen. — 
Number of male teachers employed ? Four. — Average salary per week, 
male teachers? $10.00. — Whole number of female teachers? Two. — 
Average salary per week? $6.00.— Number of pupils — males? One 
hundred and fifly-nine. — Number of pupils — females? One hundredand 
. forty-two. — Total number registered? Three hundi'ed and one. — Aver- 
age attendance ? One hundred and ninety-eight. — Whole number over 
eighteen years of age? Sixty. — Whole number under twelve years of 
age? Thirty-five. — Average age of pupils in attendance? All ages not 
-obtained, should Judge sixteen. — Studies pursued in the school? Read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, writing, algebra.— -Average number of pnpiU 
toeach teacher? Fifty registered, thirty-three attendance. — Principal 
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employment of pupils out of school? Operatives and mecbaDicti,— r 
Books and stationery fbrnished by town or by pupils? Pupils. — Id- 
strnctioD by classes or by individuals, or by 1>oth methods? Both.-— 
When were, evening schools first opened in your town ? October 6th, 
1873. — Amount of money received from yonr town for evening schools? 
S31^.50. — Do eveniDg schools affect the attendance of the day 
schools? Do not. — Are pupils admitted to the evening school who 
attend the day school? No. — At what age in your opinion should 
pupils be admitted to the evening school? Ten years. — Any remarks 
as to their success or partial failure? Consider them successful.^ Any 
marked examples of application to study ? Very few. Dry Brook school 
most successful. — Number of bours of daily labor of pupils who work 
Id the mills? Ten to eleven. — Would yon recommend the half-time 
system for such pupils as work id the mills, ander fifteen years of age? 
Te8.— W. A, Phillips, iSupt. and Clerk. 

Last November, under your direction I opened four evening schools, 
one each ic districts Noe. 1, 13, 14, and 15, which were very successfbl. 
It is very true that they were but an experiment with us, and being but 
a novice in the art of management of such institutions, they may not 
have accomplished all the good they might have done, had some more 
experienced hand bad the charge of them ; yet, taken as a whole, £ am 
Batisfied that the money was well expended. I aecui'ed the services of 
experienced teachers, six in number, who earnestly endeavored to do 
their duty ; and to ray mind they succeeded admirably. 

So far as the expense of the schools is concerned, I am of the opinion 
that the good accomplished compensated for the labor and money ex- 
pended. I think another winter Improvements can be made, and good 
evening schools become an established success. — W. A. Pbillifs, 
Supl. 

Lincoln. — Number of evening schools? Three. — Where held? 
Central Falls, Valley Falls and Manville. — Length of each session? 
Central Falls, two hours ; Valley Falls, one and a half hours ; Manville, 
two hours. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high school, or 
mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? Central Falls, eighteen ; 
Valley Falls, eleven ; Manville, sixteen. — Number of male teachers 
employed? — Central Falls, two; Valley Falls, one; Manville. one. — 
Averf^e salary per week, male teachers? $8.15. — Number of female 
teachers ? six. — Average salary per week ? 83.42 J. — Number of pupils, 
mates? Valley Falls, forty ; Manville. thirty. — Females? No answer. 
— Total number registered? Central Falls, two hundred and seventy- 
seven; Valley Falls, sixty ; Manville, fifty; total, three hundred and 
eighty-seven. — Average attendance? Central Falls, one hundred and 
twenty-five; Valley Falls, thirtj'-one ; Manville, thirty-two and a half ; 
total, one hundred eighty-eight and a half. — Whole number over eighteen 
years of age? Notretumed. — Wbolenumberundertwelve years of age? 
Not returned. — Average age of pupils in attendance. Not returned.— 
Studies pursued in the school? Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and grammar. — Principal employment of pupils out of school ? Em 
ployed in mills. — Books and stationery furnished by town or by pupils? 
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Both. — Instruction by olasses or by indivIdnalB, or by both methodB? 
Both. — When were evening schools first opened in your town? In 
1870. — Amount of money received from your town for evening schools? 
$1,000. — Do evening schools affect ihe attendance of the day schools? 
Not much. — Are pupils admitted to the evening school who attend the day 
school ? In some instances. — At what age, in your opinion, should pupik 
be admitted to the evening school? Not under fourteen. — Any remarks 
as to their success or partial failure? With good success. — Any marked 
examples of application to study? Yes. — Would yon recommend the 
half-time system for such pupils as work in the mills, under fifteen 
years of age? Yea. 

Evening schools have been kept in Valley Falls. Central falls and 
Manville. The attendance was fair, and we think the money spent in 
this direction has been productive of good results. We hope, in our next 
report, to add the names of other places to our list, where the milt opera- 
tives may enjoy the benefits of the night school. — School Vommittte. 

Newport. — Number of evening schools? Two. — Length of each ses- 
sion ? Clarke Street, two hours ; Thames Street, one and a half hours. — 
Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high school, or mixed? 
Mixed. — Length , of school in weeks? Clarke Street, seven weeks; 
Thames Street, twenty- five. — Number o( male teachers employed? Three. 
Average saiar}- per week, male teachers? $8.00. — Whole number of 
female' teachers ? Eight. — Average number of female teachers ? Seven. 
Average salary per week? Clarke Street, $3.00 ; Thames Street, S3. 25. 
Noof pupils: Males? Clarke Street, onehundredand seventy-six males, 
forty-six females ; Thames .Street, flfly-one males, forty-two females. — 
Total number registered? Three hundred and ten. — Whole number over 
eighteen years of age ? Fifty, about. — Whole number under twelve years 
of age? Sixteen, about. Averagesgeof pupils in attendance? Twenty- 
four. Studies pursued in the school? Geometry, book-keeping, and 
the common branches. — Average number of pupils to each teacher? 
Clarke Street, twenty-eight ; Thames Street, forty-six. — Books and sta- 
tion erj- ftirn is hed by town or by pupils? By pupils. — Instruction by 
classes or by individuals, or by both methods ? By classes. — Amount of 
money received ftom j-our town for evening schools ? 8500. — Do evening 
schools affect the attendance of the day schools? No. — Are pupils ad- 
mitted to the evening school who attend the day school? Occasionally. 
— Any marked examples of application to study? Many. — Number of 
hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the mills? Ten hours. 

According to instructions given by your Board, an evening school was 
opened December 1st, 1873, in Clarke Street school building, to continue 
in session, two evenings a week, until April 10th, 1874. 

Six teachers were engaged, but owing to an increase in the number 
attending, the services of three others were secured. The departments 
of said school were as follows : 

K. W. Clarke : Book-keeping, Gommerciat and Practical Arithmetic, 
Writing, Spelling, and General Information. Misses Lizzie Hammett 
and Ella F. Peabody^ — the upper classes in the common branches, and 
Misses Alice Hammett, Emily B. Cbace, and Etta 0. Gorton — the 
lower classes. 
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After the secood week, Prof F. W. Tilton volunteered to take the- 
clasB in Geometry aod Mechanics, then forming, and Mr. Daniel B. FitU 
waa employed as writing master. Near the close of the first term, Miss 
Sarab C. Weaver was engaged to take a class of Swedes. 

The number admitted was largely In excess of the number attending, 
owing to the fact that some could come but one evening a week and 
others alternate weeks. The interest and earnestness shown by those 
who were regular, testifies to the wisdom of your Board in opening a 
school of this grade, and also shows that the branches needed to be 
taught in the evening schools are those mentioned iu this report. 

The Evening School, Thames Street, taught by the Misses Ellory.con- 
tinues in its work of good. — T. H. Clabke, Supt. 

NoBTH Providence. — Number of evening schools? Six. — Where 
held ? Smith's Hill, Church Hill, Garden Street school-house, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Hopkins' school-house, and Centredate. — Length of each session? 
Two hours. — Grade of instruction : primary, grammar, high school, or 
mixed? Mixed.—Length of school in weeks? Average length thirteen 
and three-fitths weeks. — Whole number of male teachers employed? 
Eleven, — Average number of male teachers employed? Ten. — Aver- 
age sfflary per week, male teachers? S9.50. — Whole number of f^ 
male teachers? Twelve. — Average number of female teachers? Eleven. 
Average salary per week ? 88,40. — Number of pupils, males? Three 
hundred and eighty-one. — Number of pupils, females? Two hundred 
and seventy-eight. — Total number registered? Six hundred and fifly- 
nine. — Avert^e attendance? Three hundred and seventy-one. — Whole 
Dumber over eighteen years of age? Twenty-six. — Whole number under 
twelve years of ^e ? One hundred and forty-four — Average age of pn- 
pils in attendance? Fourteen. — Studies pursued in the school? Read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and topics from manual of 
commerce in Centredale school. — Principal employment of pupils out of 
school? In the milts. — Books and stationery ftirnished by town or by 
pupils? By pupils in all but one district. — Instruction by classes or by 
individuals, or by both methods? Both. — When were evening schools 
first opened in your town? Town Hall, 1870. — Amount of money re- 
ceived from your town for evening schools? Appropriated 83,000. — 
Amount received from individuals or corporations ? None. — Do evening 
schools affect the attendance of the day schools? No.~-Are pupils ad- 
mitted to the evening Rchool who attend the day school ? Onl}' a few at 
Centredale. — Any remarks as to their success or partial failure? Suc- 
cess unquestioned. pr<^ress far exceeds that of day school. — Any marked 
examples of application to study? Many very interesting ones. — Num- 
ber of hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the mills ? About ten. 
— Would yon recommend the half-time system for such pupils as work in 
the mills, under fifteen jears of age? Yes. — Committee. 

For the success and condition of the evening schools I referto the sev- 
eral reports of the sub-committees having charge of them, and the ex- 
perience and watehAilness of these committees over these experimental 
schools will enable tbem to give information and suggestions worthy of 
legard. They have been int«rested in them, and have given time and 
labor to make them profitable and successful. — ^Andrew Jencks, Hupt. 
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A Urge proportion of those attending hate been yoang, their average 
age being fourteen, an<l in quite a number of cases it lias been foand 
that young children have not been sent to the day selioolB, because they 
could attend the evening school, and obtain their education In this way. 
It fa a great temptation to the avaricious to secure the earnings of the 
Cbitd in the milt, even though fimalt, wheu they can be educated in the 
evening school, although their eainiogs are not absolutely needed for 
maintenance. This is a wroog inflicted upon the yonng, and I submit 
whether it is not desirable to exclude the attendance of all children under 
twelve years of age from attending these schools. 

Much as It is desired to secure good teachers for our evening schools, 
and upon whom their success mainly depends. I am decidedly of the 
opinion that no teacher employed in onrday schools should be employed 
at the same time in the evening schools, and if we wish to secure ad 
economical use of the money expended for their continuance they should 
be discontinued after Christmas.— Gbo. E. Newell, Svl>-Comtiiittee. 

The attendance would have been somewhat larger, had not the schol- 
ars been required to furnish tbetr own books, a provision which really 
debars none seeking knowledge, tVom school privileges. . 

While the school has not been all that might tie desired, yet when at- 
tendant circumstances are taken into consideration, and in comparison 
with other schools in the town, and in Providence, it may be said to have 
been sncceesftil. The good that it has done cannot be known now, but 
it is to be hoped that a foundation has been laid, upon which a super- 
structure may be erected, that will make better citizens and better men 
and women than would otherwise have been the oase. In this connection 
it may be said that, for evening schools, even more than for day schools, 
teachers should have a love for their work, and a realizing sense of the 
duties and responsibilities devolving upon them. In short, a requisite 
qunlification, much needed and seldom found, is the possession of a mi»- 
Bionary spirit that will seek to inspire a love for, and an Enthusiasm in, 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

The practice of paying the several school districts for the use of the 
school houses seems very much like exacting the " pound of fiesh," par- 
ticularly in those districts where there is no outside attendance, and J 
can see no more reason why the town should pay for the use of the 
school house for night instruction than for day instruction, or why a dis- 
trict is not under as much obligation to warm a room for an evening 
school as for a day school. — M. M. Cowing, Svb-Gommitlee, 

The scholars who attend our evening schools are children of the poorer 
class who earn their bread by daily toil, consequently cannot attend the 
day school. But they are a part of the number, by which the town draws 
a portion of the school money, and can be reached in Jio other manner 
save the evening school, and are as much entitled to a portion of the 
school money as the day scholars. 

When it~ is said that the evening schools are a failure, let me remark, 
there were boys who came to our school the past winter who could not, 
at the beginning of the term, reckon the amount of the week's wages at 
ao much per day, but at the close could solve almost any problem in any of 
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the f\iiidamental principles of arithmetic, and the same marked progresa 

was shown in other studies pursaed. 

If we would have our hojs grow np respected, and become useful luem- 

bcrs of society, we most teach them obedience and habits of in- 
dustry, and provide good schools for their edut:ation. If we would 
secure in our achools the most satisfactory results, there should be aym* 
pathy — a hearty, cordial co operation between parent and teacher. They 
should understand each other, labor barmonionsly together, with the 
great object id view of implanting in the minds of children principles 
which will enable them to perform faithfully all the duties of life, that at 
its close they can take a retrospertive view of the past, satlsiied they 
have not lived in vain, but fiilSIled in part the object of their mission 
here. 

We say then, open wide the doors of the evening schools. Gather the 
children in. Let parents encouri^e, by their presence there, and we 
shall improve the present condition of society. 

Provide them no snch place, leave them to spend their evenings in the 
streets, and to the corrupting influences of the saloon and the vile places 
of which there are too many around us, and you leave them to imbibe 
principles aud fix upon them habits that will blight their lives, rendering 
them fit inmates for our bridewells and prisons, destroying the proud 
hopes and anticipations of their parents. — W. W. Wkight. 

pAwrrCKET. — Number of evening schools? Two. — Where held? 
School- houses, Pleasant View and Grove street. — Length of each se^ 
eion? Two hours. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high 
schools, or mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? Ten. — 
Number of male teachers employed? Two. — Average salary 
per week, male teachers? $10.00. — Number of female teachers? 
Seven. — Average salary per week? 85 00, — Number of pupils — males? 
one hundred and flfty-five. — Number of pupils — females? Seventj-flve. 
— Total number registered ? Two hundred and thirty. — Average at- 
tendance? One hundred and fifleen. — Whole number over eighteen 
years of age? Seventy-seven.— Whole number under twelve years of 
^e? Ten. — Average age of pupils in attendance?. Seventeen. — 
Stodies pursued in the schools? Common branches. — Average number 
'of pupils to each teacher? Twenty-five. — Principal employment of 
pupils out of school? Mill operatives. — Books and stationery famished 
by town or by pupils ? Pupils.— Instruction by classes or by individuals, 
or by both methods? Both.— When were evening schools first opened 
in your town? 1870.— Amount of money received from your town, for 
evening schools? Town, 81,000; State 8i&0, — Amount received 
from individuals, or corporations? None. — Do evening schools affect 
the attendance of the day schools ? No. — Are pupils admitted to the 
evening schools who attend the day schools? No. — At what age la 
jour opinion should pupils he admitted to the evening school? Four^ 
teen, — Any remarks as to their success or partial failure? Complete 
success. — Any muked examples of application to study? Yes, a num- 
ber? — Number of hours or daily labor of pupils who work in the mills? 
Ten and one-half. — Would you recommend the half-time system for 
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Bnch pupils as work in the mills, under fifteen years of age ? Yes. — 
School Committee. 

Our evening schools for the past vrinter have proved anccessful in 
every particular. They were under the immediate superintendence of 
George A. Maspii, Esq., Secretary of the School Board, to whom great 
credit is due. — P. E. Bibhof, M. D., Supt. 

An efficient corps of teachers was procured, and the schools were in- 
operation in one weeli from the time that the appropriation was made, 
with about two hundred and thirty pupils. 

Knowing from experience the difficulties in keeping order which had 
heretofore existed, namely, troublesome boys outside of the school- 
room, I procured from Major C. T. Richardson, the services of two 
policemen, one at each bouse, and through their presence, that diffi- 
culty was avoided. 

The schools were commenced at a late day, and *were broken in upon 
by the Christmas and New Year holidays, which, of course, had a 
rather bad effect upon the schools in point of numbers, but not other- 
wise, the average being one hundred and fifteen. It has been said by 
some that our evening schools were a faihire. I beg leave to diflfer 
from them, for I contend that numbers does not constitute success, bjit 
that progress in their studies and a bringing home to tlie minds of those 
who do attend, an appreciation of the advantages, and of the facilities 
afforded them, and thereby rendering them better citizens, better hus- 
bands and fathers, arc sure indications of success. — Geo. A. Masom, 
Supt. of Evening Schools. 

Providence, — Number of evening schools? Seven. — Where held? 
Meeting street. Pioneer Hall, t>outh Main Street, Richmond Street, 
Ocean street, Harrison street, Harris avenue, and Polytechnic school, 
Vountain Btreet. — Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high 
school, or mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? Twenty 
weeks. — Whole number of male teachers employed? Thirty-eight. — 
Average number of male teachers employed? Thirty-one — Average 
salarj' per week — male teachers? Principal, tJO per week; one as- 
sistant, S7, 50, and assistants, $,'>.00 — Whole number of female teachers? 
Fifty -three. — Average number of female teachers? Forty-eight. — - 
Number of pupils — males? One thousand five hundred and eighty-six. 
— Number of pupils — females? Four hundred and eigbty-eigbt. — Total 
number registered? Two thousand and seventy-four. — \verage at- 
tendance? Eight hundred and thirty-five. — Studies pursued in the 
school? Grammar school studies principally. — Averse number of 
pupils to each teacher? Fifteen, — Books and stationery fhrnishcd by 
city or by pupils? By cHy. — Instruction by classes, or by individuals, 
or by both methods? Both. — Do evening schools affect the attendance 
of the day schools? No. — Are pupils admitted to the evening school 
who attend the day school? On permits. — At what age in your opinion 
should pupils be admitted to the evening school? Twelve years. 

These schools have been quite successful the present winter. The 
average attendance has been larger than in any pievious year, and the 
results are fiilly as satisfactory, — Daniel Leach, Supt. 
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A list of teachers recoimneDded by tbe Committee was appointed by 
the Committee on Quftliflcation^, in accordance witL the by-laws. 

The schools commenced Monday, October 18th, and continued twenty 
weeks, closing February 27th. The demand for admission to four of the 
schools, in the early part of the term, was far beyond the capacity of 
rooms ; and it was foand necessary to refuse a large number of the ap- 
plicants ; preference being given to those of the more advanced ages. 

The average attendance was over (orty per cent, of the whole number' 
r^stered, which, according to tables, is in excess of that of any of the 
five immediately preceding years. The attendance during the last half 
of the term, was about fifty-eight per cent, of that of the first half. 
The average nnmi^er of teachers employed during the term, was seventy- 
eight. 

Tbe amount expended for salaries was $9,6S2.45 ; of which sum 
81,262 were paid to thme employed at the Polytechnic school ; making 
tbe cost of all the schools, about (11.60 per scholar. 

The Committee considered themselves much favored, and tbe schools 
very fortunate, \n securing for teachers a large number who had taught 
one or more of the previous winters, and thus brought to their duties 
the advantage of experience. The Piinctpals were all gentlemen of 
experience, and gave, with one exception, very great satisfaction. 
With their able corps of assistants, ever willing, faithful and earnest in 
their work, they accomplished results of such nature as will, in the 
minds of the Committee, tend greatly to increase the present aud future 
welfare of the pupils thereby instructed, and they in turn, help to bene- 
fit the community in which they may be placed. 

In addition to the usual course of studies, of arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, writing and geography, the time has been diversified by map* 
drawing, declamation and original essay writing, with results that 
would be creditable to pupils in ^hools of greater and higher preten- 
sions. The system of writing introduced la^t year, has been continued 
through this, with marked success. The teachers in this department 
have been devoted to their work, and the writing books of the scholars, 
in most cases, have shown great improvement in the formation of the 
letters, and neatness and carefulness in the execution. Singing exer- 
cises have been a source of much profit, as well as pleasure, to 
both teachers and scholars, relieving them from the monotony of the 
the general routine of the common and more arduous studies. The de- 
portment throughout the schools, with the exception of three cases in 
the early part of the term, has been unusually good, thus reflecting 
credit alike on the good management of teachers and the right inten- 
tions of scholars. More particularly is this noteworthy in the scholars, 
when we consider the element of which evening schools are mostly 
made up. 

The schools were visited by members of the Committee often during 
the term ; and, on the closing night, the several rooms were thronged 
with the friends of the teachers and scholars. 

The benefits arising from these schools cannot be over-estimated. 
They are doing a good work for children whose situation in life does 
not permit them to attend the day school ; and a noble work for young 
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meti and young vomsn who hare reached an age that enables them to 
see the importance of having a comtnoii school education. 

Many and many were the expressions of gratituto of the scholars, at 
the close of the term, for the Bcbool privileges which they bad been per- 
mitted to enjoy. 

May the city of ProvideDce do nothing to diaconrage ttie seekers after 
knowledge tlu-ough this channel ; but rather urge them on, and, with 
liberal hand, provide them good, experienced teachers, large, well ven- 
tilated and lighted rooms, with comfortable seats and desks, that they 
may share with the more fortunate the benefits of a good edncation, 
and thus become better fitted for the duties of citizenship. — Joseph E. 
Johnson, Chairman. 

FolStechnic Schxtl. — The Polytechnic School deserves special 
commendation. There is only one drawback, which can be easily 
remedied. In some instances a few lai^ pupils have entered 
for no good purpose, and while their conduct has been mainly in con- 
formity with the rules when in school, yet when in the street they have 
been guilty of such gross improprieties as ought Ht once to be checked. 
There have also been in the vicinity of some of these schools loafers of 
the baser sort, wlio have annoyed the scholars on their way home. A 
more vigilant aurveiilance of the police, would remove these evils. — 
Daniel Lbach, Supt. 

The Polytechnic School has done a good work. The Committee 
were especially desirous that the stndiea to be poisned in this school 
should be of the most elementary, and at the same ^time, of the m(»t 
practical and useful kind. 

The Principal, Mr, Sumner U. Shearman, well known in our city, has 
shown good management in the direction of the school, and has taught 
English Grammar and English Literature to a class of young men. 
Whose constant attendance and patient, earnest endeavors expressed 
more strongly than words, their appreciation of him as an instructor. 

The classes in arithmetic, book-keeping, commercial forms and writ- 
ing, under the tuiiioD of Itfr. Johh B. Peck, have been a decided suc- 
cess, both in attendance and in results obtained by the members. The 
dass in architecl^iral drawing, with Mr. Clifton A. Hal! as teacher, and 
the class in mechanical drawing, under the charge of Mr. Edson S. 
Jones, have been well attended by young men from every ward in the 
city. Un{ler the kind and skillful tuition of these two gentiem^, 
many a young man has been encouraged and helped on a long way in his 
endeavors to acquire a practical knowledge of this naeful art. 

A large^class of young Germans, studying English, under the able 
and thorough Instruction of Mr. Henry Appleton, was a prominent 
feature in this school ; continuing its sessions, with a ftiU attendance 
and undiminished interest, to the close of the term. — Joseph £. John- 
son, Chairman. 

fttciTDATE. — Efibrts have be.'n mode to establish evening schools at 
several points in the town, but owing to various causes, chiefly the want 
of fiinds, they proved unsuccessful. It is believed that there are many 
deprived of day schools, to whom sudi schools, properly conducted. 
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might prove beneficial. ShonM the t«wn make a small appropriation 
fbr this purpose, there could be an additional amount secured from the 
state. I recommend that such an appropriation be made. — J. M. Brew- 
STKB. — Supt. 

SifiTHFtELD-Number of evening schools? Four.— Where held? Georgla- 
ville, Allenville, Spragneville and Winsor Mills. — Length of seBsion? 
Georgiaville, seventj'-nine ; Allenville, seventy-four ; iSpragueville, fllty- 
flve; Winsor, sLsty-six evenings, -Grade of instruction: primary, gram- 
mar, high school, or mixed? Mixed. — Lengthof school in weeks ? Inall, 
about fifty-five evenings. — Number of male t«achers employed ? Two. — 
Avert^e number of male teachers employed? One and a half.— - 
Average salary per week, male teachers? $5.00.— Nnmber of female teach- 
ers? Four. — Average number of female teachers? Three and a half, 
Average salary per week? Aboutt4.87.-Numljer of pupils, males? Don't 
know.— Number of pupils, females? Don't know .-Total number registered? 
One hundred and eighty seven. — Average attendance? One hundred and 
two. — Whole number over eighteen years of age ? Not known. — Whole 
number under twelve years of age ? Not known. — Average age of pupils 
in attendance? Not known. — studies pursued in the school? Beading, 
writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography.^ — Average number of pupils 
to each teacher? Not known. — Principal employment of pupils out of 
school? Factory operatives. — Books and stationery furnished by town 
or by pupils ?• Both. — Instruction by classes or by individuals, or by 
■by both methods? Bothmethods.-When were evening schools first opened 
Ib your town ? As far as I know, four years ago. — Amount of money ri*- 
ceived from your town for evening schools? $200.00. — Amount received 
from individuals or corporations? 836.50. — Amount appropriated by 
'the town for evening schools for the current year? $200. OO — Do even- 
ing schools affect the attendance of the day schools? Not perceptibly, 
— ^Are pupils admitted to the evening school who attend the da^ school? 
They are.— At what age in your (pinion should pupils be admitted to 
the evening school? All ages. — Any remarks as to their success or 
partial failur^ 7 Good success. — Any marked examples of application 
to atudy ? Not particularly. — Number of hours of daily labor of pupils 
who work in the mills? Eleven hours. — Would you recommend the 
half-time system for such pupils as work in the mills, under fifteen years 
'Of age? I think not.- -jScftooi Committee. 

Under the direction of tlie Board, the Superintendent has aimed to 
dispose of the money in an equitable manner, depending, however, 
somewhat on circumstances ; as the length of schools and the readiness 
of the district to commence them. The evening schools are mainly a 
benevolent institution, and the legislature has failed to specifically re- 
gulate them by law. But we think the town's' committee should tie in- 
■ sttucted to apportion tlie money available, by the average attendance 
the preceding year. 

L^hts and tliel have been gratutionsly furnished, in part by the dis- 
tricts, and in part by the factory companies in the villages where the 
schools have been held. — M. W. Bdrlinoaue, Supt. 
Wa&bbh. — Number of evening schools? One. — Where held? On 
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Baker street. — Length of each session? From, qnarter past seven to 
quarter past nine. — Grade of Instruction: primary, grammar, high 
school, or mixed? Mixed-Length of school in weel<s? Eighteen .-Number 
of male teachers employed ? Two, — Average number of male teachers em- 
ployed? Two. — Average salary per week, male teachers? t7.08J, — 
Number of female teachers? None. — Number of pupils, males? Forty- 
six.— -Number of pupils, females? Fifty-two.— Total number regis- 
tered? Ninety-eight. — Average attendance? Forty-eight,- Whole 
number over eighteen years of ^e ? Cannot say, verj- few; number 
over fourteen, was fifty-three,- Whole number under twelve years of age? 
May have Iteen two or three. — Number under fourteen, forty-five — Aver- 
1^ age of pupils in attendance? Cannot say,— Studies pursned in the 
school? From primary studieB to grammar grade inclusive.— Principal 
empliiyment of pupils oat of school ? Operatives. — Books and stationery 
fbmished by town or by pupils? Both.— Instruction by classes or by 
individuals, or by both methods? Both methods.— When were evening 
schools first opened in your town ? Three years ago.— Amount of money 
received from your town for evening schools? Say JJiOO. 00.^— Amount 
received from individuals or oor[K>rAtioDS? None. — Amount appro- 
priated by the town for evening schools for the current year? In gen? 
eral appropriation, say 9300.00.— -Do evening schools affect the atten- 
dance of the day schools? Yes, many children under 14 years of^ 
attend the evening school, and do not attend day schools.- Are pupils 
admitted to the evening school who attend the day school? In a few 
cases.— At what age in your opinion should pupils be admitted to the 
evening school? Not less than fourteen years ; fifteen would be better. 
—Any remarks as to their success or partial failure? Not a snecess, 
owing to the fact that cfiildren advanced in years, do not take advan- 
tage, save in a few instances.— Any marked examples of applicaiion to 
study ? Yes.— Number of hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the 
mills? Not prepared to answer positively, shonld say ten or eleven 
hours. — Would you recommend the half-time system for such pupils as 
work in the mills, nnder fifteen years of sge? No, they could not at- 
tend day schools unless they attend all day.— Geoeok Lewis Cooke, 
Chairman. 

Acting upon the conviction created by the experiences of last year, 
your Committee provided, this Winter, but one school under the care of 
two teachers. 

This si-hool ban failed to realize the results hoped for, not from want 
of efficiency in instructors, but through lack of appreciation on the part 
of those for whom these advantages were provided. Our day schools 
offer ample and excellent opportunities for the youth of our town, but 
there are among us a large class of young persons, male and female, 
who, through neglect, or deprivation in earlier* years, are nearly or 
wholly destitute of that intellectual preparation for practical life, with- 
out which true success is so hopeless. To furnish to this unfortunate 
class, such advantages as are possible, whereby they may recover in 
some measure fVom the sad effects of past failures, these schools ate 
established, viewed and used in such a light. They give promise only of 
incalculable good ; yet the great danger arising from their institudon, 
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seems to be that tbrongh ignorance and a shortsighted policy, some 
parents, in their greed for a little material gain, may rob their children 
o( the advantages of onr day schools by placing them in the factories 
and millfl, at an illegal tige, and then sending them, under all the weari- 
ness of a daj-'s toil, to the evening schools, to gain, under physical pro- 
test, the mental instruction, which should claim the brigbest and fVesb* 
eat hours of the day ; thus substitnttng for six hours of fresh and 
vigorous study in the daytime, a short two hours of wearied and exhaust- 
ing effort at night. Such unwise, and cruel, and in many cases, criminal 
policy, subjects both parents and corporations to legal liabilities, which 
every town should recognize and enforce as their just duty in behalf of 
the generation so soon to come into power, and to affect every interest 
and hope of the t-ta.le.— School Committee. 

Warwick. — Number of evening schools? Six. — Where held? Ap- 
ponaug, Natick, Pbenix, Uentreville, Crompton, River Point. — Length 
of session? One and a half hours. — Grade of instniction — primary, 
grammar, high school, or mixed? Mixed. — Length of school in weeks? 
Sixty evenings ; four evenings per week. — Number of male teachers 
employed? Five, — Average salary per week, male teachers? $1.60 
per evening. — Number of female teachers? Five. — Average salary 
per week? $1.30 per evening. — Number of pupils — males? Two hun- 
dred and ninety-three. — Number of pupils — females ? One hundred and 
two. — Total number registered? Three hundred and ninety-five, — 
Average attendance? Two hundred and nineteen. — Whole number 
over eighteen years of age? One hundred and eighteen. — Whole number 
under twelve years of age ? Fifty-one. — Average age of pupils in at^ 
tendance? Seventeen. — Studies pursued in _the school? Reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. — Average number of pupils to each 
teacher? Thirty-nine. — Principal employment of pupils out of school? 
Mill operatives. — Books and stationery furnished by town or by pupils? 
Pupils. — Instruction by classes or by individuals, or by both methods? 
Both. — When were evening schools first opened in your town? Decem- 
ber, 1872, — Amount received from individuals or corporations? 840.00. 
— Amount appropriated by the town for evening schools for the current 
year? Appropriation not made until November. — Do evening schools 
affect the attendance of the day schools? Yes. — Are pupils admitted 
to the evening school who attend the day school ? No.— At what age in 
your opinion should pupils be admitted to the evening school ? Any 
age over four. — Any remarks as to their success or partial failure? 
Partial failure the past year, schools affected by lenten season. — Any 
marked examples of application to study ? None. — Number of hours 
of daily labor of pupils who work in the mills? Eleven hours. — Would 
you recommend the half-time system for such pupils as work in the mills, 
under fifteeo years of ^e? rihould not, — Sehodt Commiitee. 

Westerly. — Number of evening pchools ? One. — Where held ? 
Pawcatuck Library Building. — Length of each session? Eleven weeks. 
— Grade of instruction — primary, grammar, high school, or mixed? 
Mixed — Length of school in weeks? Twenty-two weeks. — Number of 
male teachers employed? Three. — Number of female teachers? Two. 
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— Number of pupils — males ? Fiftj'-one. — Number of pupila — females ? 
Twenty-nine. — Tot&l number registered? Eighty. — Average attend- 
ance? Fifty-eight — Studies pursued in the school? Common English. 
— Principal employment of pupila out of school? In mills. — Books and 
stationery furnished by town or by pnpila ; Pupils, — Instruction by 
claases or bj- individuals, or by botb methods? Both. — Amount of 
money received fVom your town for evening schools? None. — Amount 
received from individuals or corporations? $125 — Amount appropriated 
by the town for evening schools for the current year ? None. — Do even- 
ing schools affect the attendance of the day schools? No.— Are pupils- 
admitted to the evening school who attend the day school? Yes. — At 
what age in your opinion should pupils be atlmitted to the evening 
school? Six years.— Any remarks as to their success or partial failure? 
Success.— Number of hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the 
mills? Eleven.— Would you recommend the half-time system for snch 
pupils as work in the mills under fifteen years of age? Yes.~Committee. 

WooNsocKET. —Number of. evening schools? Four.— Where held? 
One in Globe Village ; one in Bemon Village ; two in Consolidated Dis- 
tricts. — Length of each session? One and a half hours. — Grade of 
instruction — primary, grammar, high school, or mixed? Mixed. 
— Length of school in weeks? Twelve. — Number of male teach- 
ers employed? Fve. — Average salary pet week, male teachers? 
810.00. — Number of female teachers? Seven. — Average number of 
female teachers? Six. — Average salary per week ! $5.00. — Number of 
pnpils — males? Two hundred and forty eight. — Number of pupils — 
females? — One hundred and ninety -ifour — Total number registered? 
Four hundred and forty-two. — Average attendance? One hundred and 
ninety-eight. — Whole nuqaber over eighteen years of age? Forty. — 
Whole number under twelve years of age? Eighty-three. — Studies pur- 
sued in the school? Reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, algebra, 
history, etc. — Average number of pupils to each teacher? About 
twenty. — Principal employment of pupils out of school? In Cotton 
and Woolen mills.- -Sooks and stationery furnished by town or by 
pupils? By the pupils. — Instruction by classes or by individuals, or by 
both methods? By both methods.— When were evening schools first 
opened in your town? 1870. — Amount of money received fiom your 
town for evening schools ? $800.00. — Amount received from individuals 
or corporctions ? None, — Amount appropriated by the town for evening 
schools for the current year? $800.00, — Do evening schools affect the 
attendance of the day schools? Yes. — Are pupils admitted to the 
evening school who attend the day school? Yes. — At what age in your 
opinion should pupils be admitted to the evening school? Twelve. — 
Any remarks as to their success or partial failure? Partial faOure. — 
Any marked examples of application to study? Not many. — Number 
of hours of daily labor of pupils who work in the mills? Sixty-five 
hours per week, 

These schools have not hitherto been an entire success. The reason 
is apparent. In theory they are established for those who, having cone 
to the years of discretion and maturity without the privileges of Com- 
mon school inBtruetion, are prepared to appreciate the opportunities 
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offered them in these schools. This is the theory ; but tbe fact ia, that 
those who apply aud have hitherto^en admitted to these schools, have, 
for the most part. Dot the faintest conception of their misfortune in the 
loss of school privileges, or their good fortune in the present opportu- 
nity. On the first evenings they come in crowds, as if a menagerie were 
on exhihition. They come generally without books, though strictly 
charged to bring them. They expect a "good time," and rebel if disci- 
pline is attempted. After a little while the numbers diminish to one- 
half ; then to one-fourth, nnd these pursue their studies to some profit. 
In all these schools, during the past winter. there have been instances of 
marked improvement. Young men and young women have, in some 
instances, shown a deep and <'Oinmendable interest. They were 
loth to leave the room when the sessions closed, and at the end of the 
term they parted from their instructors in tears and with many esprea- 
eions of regret. While there is a considerable number of such worthy 
but unfortunate persons in this community, it will be well to sustain 
these schools. They should, however, be conduct«d quite differently 
ftom what they have been heretofore. Weary little children under four- 
teen jeais of age, should be debarred admission, except for special 
reasons. "Tired nature" needs its "sweet restorer, balmy sleep," and 
should not be cheated of it. The body ought not to be dwarfed for the 
attainment of any conceivable amount of reading, writing and arith- 
metic. Precious as, knowledge is it is possible to purchase it too dearly. 

Tbe following regulations are recommended for the government of 
£vening schoob : 

1. Evening schools for adults and such children as may be admitted, 
under the direction of the Special Committee or Superintendent of Even- 
ing Bcnools, may be established in such of the school-houses, with the 
consent of the Trustees, and in such other places as tbe Cotnmittee shfH , 
ftom time to time deem expedient. 

1. There shall be one term of the Evening schools, commencing on the 
third Monday of October, and continuing twelve weeks, exclusive of 
vacations and holiday's granted to the Public schools. 

3. The schools shall be opened at 7J o'clock, and closed at 9J o'clock 
in the evening of the usual school days. The school rooms shall be 
opened and the teacher present fifteen minutes before the beginning of 
school boui's. 

4. Whenever there is more than one teacher in any school, the 
Special Committee or Superintendent may appoint one of the teachers 
Ftincipal of the school, who shall have a general supervision over it. 

5. The principal teacher of each school shall faithfully register every 
pupil's name and age. and keep an accurate record of attendance and tbe 
branches of studies pursued, and shall be able to give such statistics 
and information as tbe Committee shall require. 

6. No person shall be admitted to the Evening schools under the 
age of fourteen years, except those whose avocations prevent tbeir at- 
tending a day school. In such cases a certificate from the parents or 
some responsible person, setting forth the inability of the applicants to 
attend a day school, and attesting their identity and respectability, shall 
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be presented, aDd shall be accepted by the IVincipal of the school to 
which such application is made before Admission. 

7. The Special Committee or Superintendent shall exercise a general 
supervision over the echoois, and shall appoint all teachers, subject to 
the Rules of the School Board. Each school shall be visited and ex- 
amined as oitcD as once a month, and report made of their condition to 
the School Committee. 

8. A teacher may be appointed for every fifteen scholars. 

9. Pupils shall be classified according to their attainments, and th.o 
course ol instruction shall correspond, as nearly as possible, with that 
of the Primary and Grammar schools. 

Special instruction, however, may be given, at the discretion of the 
Special Committee or Superintendent. 

10. A teacher may discharge a pupil for disobedience or improper 
conduct with the consent of the Special Committee or Superintendent, 
and shall communicate to the principal teachers of the Evening schoolSt 
the names of all pupils thus dischai^ed. No pupil thua expelled shall 
be admitted to any other Evening school without the consent of the 
Special Committee or Superintendent, 

11. Teachers shall obtain, through the Committee or Superintendent, 
or Trustees, all the text-books required, in accordance with Chapter 
62 ; Section 3, of the General Statutes, and the pupils thus furnished 
shall be reported, according to directions in the 12th Section of the 
Rules and Regulations for teachers of the Public schools., 

13. There shall be a public examination of each school at the end of 
the term, and a diploma shall be awarded to those who shall have 
finished either of the courses prescribed for the Grammar or High 
schools. 

13. The salaries paid, shall be as follows, for the time actually em- 
ployed : Male Principal Teacher, ii.OQ per night ; Assistant Teacher, 
tl.OO per night. 

14. The Rules and Regulations of the School Committee shall apply 
in all matters relating to Evening schools not expressly provided for ia 
these Regulations. 

16. Each teacher shall be furnished with a copy of these Regulations, 
tc^ther with the Rules and Regulations of the School Committee. 

It is believed that Evening schools have nowhere been a success where 
regulations similar to these have not been adopted. It is quite manifest 
that if these rules are adopted, the schools will be much smaller, and the 
amount expended much less. 

These facts are not to be regretted, inasmuch as provision is made for 
all those youth and adults who are prepared to profit by the generosity 
of the public. 

Assuming that the reason and grounds of these regulations suggest 
themselves, it will be only necessary to reler in one word to the 1 1th 
Regulation which looks to be providing books for the indigent. This is 
in this community something of an innovation. Pupils have been suf- 
fered to attend both Day and Evening schools without text-books. Such 
pupils are an evil in any school, and especially in an Evening school, 
where the light as dim, and the incentives to, and concealments of dis- 
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order are very great. Such pupils speedily become demoralized, and 
this worst contagion of demoralization spreads, to the infinite detriment 
of the schools. It is hoped that no economical consideration will be a 
barrier to the adoption and enforcement of this Uegulation. — Cuasi.bs 
J. Whitb, Supt. 



EXPENDITUKES. 

Barbimgton. — The resources, available by the Committee have been 
more than sufficient to meet the expenses of the schools during the 
year. It may not be amiss to call attention to the difference in ex- 
pense for each pupil in the different schools during the past year. Tak- 
ing the average att«ndance as a basis for computation, the expense for 
each pupil in district No. 1 has been $15.74, in district No. 2 it has 
been $11.70: in district No. 3 it has been t40.93. In view of these 
facts, it is an important question whether a more eqnitable apportioD- 
inent of the school funds of the town is not desirable or even impera- 
tive. — Sckofd Committee. 

Eketek. — The town tax for the support of public schools is abont 
nineteen cents on each $100 valuation, which is considered by our 
citizens as qnite a heavy tax. But we find on examination that some 
other towns pay fVom twenty-three to twenty-six cents on each $100 
valuation, for school support. Thus we see that some towns of our 
, State are doing more according to their valuation in a pecuniary point 
of view than lye are. I am not prepared to say that our town should 
raise more money for school purposes, but I am prepared to say, that I 
believe that as much is being done for the benefit of tb<! children of this 
town as can be consistently, with the means that oor school officers 
have at their command. 

If we buy a garment cheap, we must expect it is made of snch materials 
and in such a manner as can be afforded for the price ; but if we buy dear, 
we expect a garment that is firm and will wear. So with our schools. If 
but littlemoney is expended on them, but little good will result there- 
IVom ; and if much is expended judiWousIi/, the future will tell of the 
rich harvest gathered by onr children in the public schools. It is for 
pou to decide what advantages yon will confer on the rising generations, 
in training them up in goodness and usefulness, and in the ways of 
wisdom, that they may learn that there is truth in the words of the wise 
man, that, " Her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace." 

If some people were as willing to expend money in the education of 
their children as they are in gratifying unnatural appetites for the curse 
of our nation, Rum, costing the lives of more than 50,000 of our coun- 
trymen annually, and millions of dollars, besides wrecking tair homes 
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and causing wives and children to drinlc deep into the cup of sorrow, 
destitution and miserj, what a school fund might be raised ! Economy 
te an excellent policy ; but tme economy is expending money on all 
tile children in this broad and happ}* country, in teaching . them their 
debt to society, to keep above, and not to be contaminated witli filthy 
habits and vile associations, and to play an honorable and useful part 
in the great drama of life. Be assured that such pupils will pay bach, 
in some way, to you or your posterity, the debt thev owe an bnndred 
fold. 

We have too many schools for the number of pupils. It is costing 
too much to educate a few. If a little economy with the school money 
could be practiced in this direction, we could have longer terms, and 
pay to our teachers better wages. In district No. 12, it is costing per 
average attendance to support a school about $52.75 a pupil for six 
months. In district No. 8, about $10.25 a pupil for tlie same time. 
Now is the former an economical use of the school money ? If we had 
six schools instead of twelve, we might with our present nppropriatioD, 
maintain a school of eight months in each school year, and pay our 
teachers on an avert^e $50 per month. Our schools would then num- 
ber on an average no more than 35 pupils. But with so few schools, 
perhaps all could not be accommodated. But, in my opinion, if those 
schools that do not have an average attendance of ten or more, would 
for the present be accommodated in some adjoining district, it would 
be more beneficial to all 'ioncerned. 

In our small districts, the trustees are puzzled how to maintain a six 
months school with so small an amount of money as is appropriated for 
their use. It has been shown, that the town appropriation has been 
divided, one half equally among the several districts, and the other half 
according to their -average attendance. This I consider perfectly 
fair. 

However, some of the electors in small districts, are in favor of hav- 
ing the whole town appropriation equally divided. Suppose one dis- 
trict pays a tax on $90,000 ; and another, on 840,000 valuation. Would 
it be just for the small district, with but few pupils to educate, to receive 
an equal share of the school tax thus raised ? One pays more than 
double the amount of tax, and has more than double the number of 
pupils to educate. If the larger districts had a surplus of money, in 
their appropriation, and but few pupils to educate, I should be favor- 
able to their rendering assistance to the smaller districts. But as the 
tai^er districts have barely enough to support their schools for the 
length of time required by law, 1 should object to equal division. — Wil- 
LET H. Arnold, Supt. 

HoPKiNTON, — Our system of fVee schools is not yet perfected. And 
one of the great questions of the day is, how can they be made the beat 
to secure the highest possible good. In this country, the common 
school underlies the very foundations of our republican institutions. 
On them the superstructure of all therewith connected must rest. The 
first requisite towards securing their designed gooii, is a proper appre- 
ciation of their importance, their utility, their adaptedness, their com- 
petency, and their power. A correct public sentiment on those points 
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is a Decessity. Not until their full value is trnderetood and appreciated, 
will their greatest good be obtained. Indifference, apathy, or neglect, 
in relation to them, is miDous. Are children bom to feed and pamper 
their bodies alone? Are they nut bom to a heritage of soul, of mind, 
of intellect? And yet parents too often seem to begrudge that which ia 
expended for their children's higher nature. With leas expense can a 
town educate its children at home than abroad, and if its public schools 
are what they might be, equally as well. — S. S. Griswold, 8vpt. 

^'NOKia SniTBFir.hD.— /imall Schools. — We have several small schools 
in town ; one avenging only seven pupils for the year ; two averaging 
ten each, and two others averaging eleven and thirteen respectively. 
It costs as much ordinarily to support a small school as a large one. 
The teacher gives his time to the school, and it requires no more to in- 
struct thirty than it does ten ; while the advantages of rivalry and com- 
petition are wanting. If we compare district No. 6, (reporting the 
smallest attendance,) with district No. 2, (reporting the largest,) we find 
in the former, the maximum cost per scholar $38,88, and in the latter 
the minimum $15.14. If we remember that in the former district we 
have the minimum length of school year, twenty-four weeks, and in the 
latter, the maximum— forty weeks — to have continued the school in dis- 
trict No. 6, at the same rate, as long as it was continued in district No. 
2, would have raised the cost per scholar to $6t.80 ; thus showing that 
it actually cost/OHr times i^s much to educate a scholar in the smalleat 
school as in the largest, with the advantages necessarily much inferior. 
These comparisons might be f\irther instituted with the same result. 
Now it is a grave question whether these small schools should be con- 
tinued at such great expense. The wisdom of the School Commis- 
eioner's recommendation in his last report is apparent — the temporary 
suspension of small schools and the sending of their pupils to the near- 
est schools in adjoining districts. The objection that witt be raised is 
the distance to be traveled ; but while the State is under obligation to 
provide every child with the best common school education at its com- 
mand, it is not feasible to build a school-house in every man's door- 
yard. It is the misfortune of some in every district to live upon the 
outskirts, while others reside under the shadow of the school-house. 
So in the matter of suspended schools, the distance should be con- 
sidered an evil to be endured, until it can be cured. 

An Increased appropriation. — 'Your Committee have not overstepped 
the limits assigned them in the matter of expenditure, but have an un- 
expended balance remaining. They believe that in public as well as in 
private matters, expenses should always be less than income. But had 
more funds been at their disposal, they see how they could have been 
judiciously expended, and that loo, where the cause of education suf- 
fers detriment, because it is so stinted in its means. 

Schools have been obliged to curtail the length of the school year 
below their wishes, since their apportionment of money would not 
allow them to continue the schools longer. — Calvin R. Fitts, Supt. 

School Expenses. — The attention of the trustees of the several districts 
is again called to the following resolution : 
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Hetolved, That each school district in the towD, be a11owe<J a sum not 
exceedingfifty dollars per year, tobe expended for fuel, light repairs 
OD school-houses, and small, necessary articles or fUruitrnv Tor the 
school rooms. — School CommiUee. 

SciTUATE. — But little money is left unexpended. This fact ehonld 
have its influence upon tiie appropriation for next year. — School Com- 
mittee. 

TiTERTOH. — The committee are impressed with the importance of 
lengthening our school terms. In general, children are not under 4n- 
stniction for so long a portion of the year as was formerly the case, 
nor for so long a time as is needfUl for their proper advancement. 

The amount expended for fuel varies much in different districts. We 
surest that the town appropriate for schools the same sum as hereto- 
fore, and that each district raise by special tax such a sum for fuel as 
may be necessary, — School CoKtnitlee. 

Wabren. — A large appropriation is asked for the ensuing year. The 
appropriation for the past year has been very nearly I'xpended, leaving 
bills unpaid to a very considerable amount, — School Committee. 

WooirsocKET. — An act in relation to public schools in Woonsocket, 
enacted at the January Session, 1873, conferring " all the powers and 
duties relating to public schools appertaining, belonging to, or wbich 
school districts are entitled to exercise in the town of Woonsocket upon 
the school committee, and the town vote authorizing the committee to 
expend "the sum of $15,000 under the direction of the school com- 
mittee," the disbursement of the same for the support of the schools, 
was and has been by orders on the town treasurer for each separate 
contract, which orders have been duly numbered and recorded in a book 
kept for that purpose. By reason of the change in the law, the com- 
mittee thought this action more simple, and that it answered the purpose 
better than by a division of the school money according to chapter 53 
of the General Statutes. The prime object of the committee was to 
give to each school and district alt the aid that could be afforded ;andll[>e- 
lleve all will concede the fact that at no time under school management 
have better facilities been provided for the schools than during the past 
year. 

1 find, on examination of the expense of ttie school district syst«m, 
where the money appropriated is divided according to law, that it costs 
several thousand dollars per year more than when the schools are managed 
by the school committee, for when the school committee draw orders 
for each separate bill, no more is taken fVom the treasury than what is 
actually expended ; while in the district system, all the money divided 
is usually drawn, and no balance left in the town treasury, as there is 
under the system adopted the last year, and every contract and bill is 
audited by the school committee, and a record made of the same. This 
method is more systematic ; and by comparison, much less expensive 
than by the district system. — N. T. VBBRr, Clerk School Committee. 
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FREE UBRARIES. 

East Gbeenwich. — ^The Committee again call your attention to the 
beoeflta derived from the Free Library, and believe that all the citizens 
r>f the town ehonld feel an interest in it to the extent of granting a mod- 
erate appropriation of money to aid its snpiHtrt and insure its continu- 
ance. — 'Jahgs H Eldkedgb, Chairman. 

LiNCOLM. — Your Committee would surest the proprietj- and advan- 
tage of establishing a library in every district — to be kept in the school 
house and under the control of the teacher. 

The benefits of such libraries will be seen at a glance. Not only shall 
the scholars, but the parents may have access to the books, and thus 
much good maybe accomplished. If the teachers of the various districts 
would take this matter into serious consideration and set to work nlth 
an earnest purpose, there can be no doubt but that they would succeed. 
Hake a start — no matter how small it may be — and it will most surely 
grow and in time become a permanent institution, bestowing invaluable 
beneQts. — Scliool Committee. 

Newport.— Honor to Christopher Towusend, a benefector of the city, 
who established and now largely sustains the " People's Free Library," 
its influence bringing a higher intelligence and broader culture to the ■ 
people. The advantages it ofiers to teachers and students are invalua- 
ble. His sister. Miss Ellen Townsend, has shown her devotion to every 
philanthropic enterprise, both by liberal offerings and personal presence. 
Comprehending the terrible evil of uneducated children, she offered to 
this city a farm, ample in area, delightfully situated and of material 
value, upon which to erect buildings for th,e accommodation of the habit- 
ual truant, who should there be taught either mechanical trades, or the 
tilling of the soil, hoping thereby to engender habits of usefulness. Un- 
wise counsels defeated her plan and her liberal offer. — Taos. Coqoes- 
HALL, Chairman. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Pawttjcket. — During the past year the Grammar room in the school 
building on Grove Street has been divided equally, thereby forming a 
second Grammar department. Experience has already proved the wis- 
dom of this step, — Phaktjel E. Bishop, M. D., Supt. 
^!7WooN30CKET.— It has not as yet been possible to assign to the differ- 
ent Grammar Schools precisely the same work. The different schools 
do not at present admit of precisely the same classification. It has been 
necessary to admit to the Globe and Bemon Grammar Schools lower 
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classes, because of the pressure from helow. The last promotion at the 
beginning of this term, was especially to be regretted in the Globe, as 
it compelled Mr. Robbina to form a new class at a time nhen unasuftl 
atleDtion ought to be given to the graduating class. However, as no 
proper room could be procured, and the pupils in the Primary numbered 
eighty-four, relief must be found tn uu season able promotion. An effort 
was made early in the year to so shape the work of the Grammar de- 
partment that its firat classes should be well prepared at the end of the 
Summer Term to enter the High School. The prospect is now exceed- 
ingly encouraging of being able to promote at least twenty-five consider- 
ably better prepared than were the promotions last year. 

It is to be regretted, notwithstanding, that the proficiency in grammar 
is not greater. The study of onr language is receiving more attention 
by educators throughout tlie land, and language lessons are being every- 
where introduced into the most elementary instruction. 

The opinion that some foreign language must be studied in order to 
enable one to distinguish the refinements and elegances of construction, 
is ridiculous. Taste, accuracy, precision, and every attribute of a good 
style, may as well be cultivated by the study of the English tongue as by 
any other. Almost every school exercise should in some way be made 
tributary to a better knonledge of the resources of the common medium 
of thought. Grammar has been introduced now one year earlier than 
heretofore, but it should at least be tanght orally as soon as the pupil 
' enters the Grammar department. 

During the past year monthly written examinations have been estab- 
lished with most excellent results. Where recitations are conducted alto- 
gether orally, in order to save time, the answers are allowed to be flrag- 
mentary and imperfect ; and before one 19 aware, a habit of inexactness 
has been acquired. The written examination is a correction of this. It 
also necessitates the learning of the ei^ject rather than the look. To pre- 
pare for a written exaniinatioa requires that the knowledge be assimi- 
lated. Language which is not understood will quickly pass out of the 
mind. Furthermore, such examinations cultivate the powers of compo- 
sition and the facility of written statement, which is no mean accom- 
plishment. 

The teachers in this department have, during the year, made special 
effort to improve the penmanship, and the results have been manifest, in 
the neatness and skill with whicli much of the work has been execuCed. 
Messrs. Payson, Dunton and Scribner, have receutly put upon the desks 
of the teachers a most excellent little book entitled a " Manual of Pen- 
manship," in which the theory and all the elements and principles of 
good writing are set forth, using which, a teacher of good sense ought to 
have abundant success. 

There ought to be, in this connection, some mention made of the sub- 
ject of Morals and Manners. By many it is feared that reverence is be- 
coming a lost virtue, and yet childhood or youth is never, and can never 
be, beautiful without it. Deference and respect are in no wise serrile, 
on the contrary, they bear witness to a noble spirit. The young soldier 
reveres the old general. The pnpil should respect the teacher. The 
graces of courtesy, good breeding, and politeness, have especial appro- 
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priateness in the BGhooI.room, and ebonld be diligently cultivated.— Chab. 
J. White, Supt. 



HIGH SCHOOL. 

Bristol. — High School Exhibition. — The exhibition of the Higb School, 
which took place in the hall of the new building, which is well arranged 
for all Buch purposes, waa very creditable to both teachers and scholars. 

All the exerciseB were interesting, well conceived and well performed. 
The ciassea in gymnastics were especially popular, and were repeatedly 
applaaded, by an audience of between six and seven hundred persona. 

The net proceeds of the exhibition have been expended in the purchase 
of a microscope, a globe, Prescott'e Conquest of Mexico, for the school 
library, and some necessary apparatus. A fine organ has also been 
boQgfat for the use of the school, which will be found especially valuable 
during the singing exercises. — R. S. Andrews, Supt. 

BuRRiLLViLLE. — Something has been said, I believe, in former years, 
concerning the necessity of having a school of a higher grade than at 
present exists. Enough, it is believed, to make a successful High School 
annually seek those facilities for an advanced education which are of- 
fered away from tliis town. Would not this number remain at home, if 
the advantages which they desire could be enjoyed within the town? 
Having these, would also obviate tbe necessity which some families feel 
for removing to other places where there are alluring opportuuities for 
acquiring more knowledge than can ba gained in any school now among 
US, A desire for such a course of study as a well conducted high school 
would offer, and the ability to prosecute it, are alike honorable. Both 
of these, I think, are already ours. Shall we have the needed school as 
an evidence of the growth of the town, and a guarantee of its ftiture pros- 
perity? "If anj- community finds itself able to incr^se its school priv- 
ileges, and does so, it is a voluntary action creditable to its enterprise 
and intelligence." — Wm. Fitz. Supt. f 

Newport. — The Refers High School springs, in a certain sense, from 
an old Newport school. There are many who reraembtr, and some still 
living, who attended the classical school kept by the father of William 
S. Rogers, in the early years of the present century. This school se- 
cured a good degree of eminence, attracting many pupils from distant 
parts of tbe country. On its roll were the names of several from the 
South and elsewhere, who attained, in after life, high rank aa statesmen 
and scholars. 

Tbe school was opened on Monday, September 8th, 1873. The 
atndies assigned for the last year of the course were in advance of those 
which bad been pursued in the High School, and eight High School 
grftduates, upon application, were admitted, and formed the senior class. 
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Tbe following circnlar, which is nearly the same u that issued at the 
- opening of the school, indicates the arrangement of the courses : — 

Rogers TJigh School. — Rogers High School, generously endowed by 
the late William Sanford Rogers, of Boston, waS opened in Newport, 
R. I., on Monday. Sept. 8th, 1873. 

An elegant building has been erected for the accommodatton of the 
aohool. The sum of ^irty thousand dollars has been conlributcd toward 
the expenses of this building by the city of Newport, in consideration of 
the fact, that tuition in all departments of tbe Institution will be forever 
free to tbe young people of Newport. No paios have been spared to 
adapt the building perfectly to its uses, and it is believed that it offers 
facilities unsurpassed in institutions of the kind. 

The building has a central and beautiful location, commanding one of 
the finesb water views in America. 

Frederick W, Ttlton. A. M., late Principal of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, has been elected Head Master, and an ample corps of superior 
instructors has been already appointed to assist him. 

The object of the school will be three-fold : Those who desire it will 
receive a thorough preparation for college. The course in ttie classical 
department is adapted to tbe requirements of all American colleges, in- 
cluding the new course of preparation for Harvard, recently announced. 
Young ladiex who desire to present themselves for examination for the 
Harvard certificates, can receive the necessary instruction. 

A thorough course in mathematics and the sciences, with laboratory 
practice, will be given to those looking forward to scientific pursuits. 

A general course of higher English, classical, scieutitic and mathemat- 
ical studies is opened to persons of either sex. who do not wish one of 
the special courses above mentioned. 

The study of modern languages is a required part of each of the three 
courses. 

The trustees of the school are Rev. Thatcher Thayer, D. D., of New- 
port, and William Minot, Esq., of Boston. 

The executive committee is the school board of the city of Newport, 
Thomas Coggeshall, Esq., chairman; Thomas H. Clarke, Esq., secre- 
tary. 

It is the aim of the trustees, the executive committee, and the in- 
structors, to form a school second in no respect to any of its grade in 
the country. ' 

The course of study in each department embraces four yeers. Stu- 
dents fitting for Troy Polytechnic Institute, SheflBeld or Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, or the School of Technology, will require but a partial 
course. A student may enter, at any time, an existing class for which 
be is qualified. A thorough knowledge of tbe common English branches 
is an absolute essential for admission. The school year of forty weeks 
is divided into four terms. 

Should a limited number of students from abroad desire to enter any 
one of the departments, they will be received, if qualified. They will 
be under the general oversight of their instructors. Tuition for each 
t«rm, including modern languages, use of laboratory, and instruction in 
vocal music, will be fifteen dolIarB, payable in advance. 
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The geoeral course, to which atteation is called in the circular, em- 
braces the following sal^ects : — Four years of science, including elemen- 
tary anatomy and physiology ; natural philosophy ; general and analyti- 
cal chemistry, with the advant^es of laboratory practice ; astronomy ; 
mineralogy and botany ; four years of Latin ; four jears of Frencb, With 
exercises during three years, conducted entirely in French, by a native 
teacher ; two years of Gennan ; two years of mathematics, including 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry Carefully arranged courses are 
provided in book-keeping, ancient and physical ge(^aphy, ancient and 
modern history, English literature, mental philosophy, moral philoso- 
phy and political economy. Instruction is given ttuxiugh the course in 
drawing, elocution and vocal mnsic, with frequent exercises in compo- 
eitiun. 

The classical course includes a lai^e part of the above, with^uch ad- 
ditional work in the Latin and Greek classics and matbematioe, as shall 
secure the most-thorough preparation for any American college. 

The advantages of the school have been freely offered to all persons 
of the requisite attainments, who, while prevented for any reason from 
taking a complete course, have desired to pursue particular studies. The 
opportunities thus offered have met a hearty reRponse. — F. W. Tiltoh, 
Head Maater. 

ScrroATE. — Deprived of High Schools spst^ned by the public money, 
the existence of Lapham Institute is a great blessing to this town and 
other towns in this part of the State. It fits some for college and other 
higher schools, it serves to qualify others for the better performance of 
the practical duties of life, and it exerts an influence in various ways to 
raise the standard of education. A lai^e proportion of those who have 
taught in the town during the year, loiave received instruction at this • 
school. No pains should be spared to secure for it tlie patronage to 
which it is entitled. — J. M. Bkewsteb, Supt. 

South Kings rovni.— One year ago we could not reconcile it to our 
sense of duty to say or do nothing in reference to the High School for our 
town. We then saw the great need of it, for the purpose of giving to 
our larger schools the means for more completely grading them ; as well 
as affording the facilities of a higher education for those who would 
otherwise be sent abroad, or who are worthy of it, and would otherwise 
remain destitute of it. We are glad to report that since the question 
has been agitated, the Hon. Rowland G. Hazard — whose fame for his 
patronage of institutions of higher learning, is as wide as the civilized 
world — has made the liberal offer to the town to erect a high school 
building, to furnish it with proper apparatus, and to give the grounds 
upon which it is erected, upon the condition that sufficient funds, inclu- 
ding income of the Kobinson fund, may be raised by the town, or other- 
vrise, to support the teachers of the school. The special committee ap- 
pointed to arrange the whole matter in detail, have the subject now under 
consideration. The difficulty which was anticipated when the suggestion 
first occurred to us still remains unsolved, and that is, that our township 
is so large that it is no easy matter to locate it in such a place as to 
render it acceptable to a lai^ majority of the voters of the town. We 
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have DO doubt that the agitation of this qneetion will ultimately lead to 
the establishment of a high school Id the town, for its need remains the 
same, and will remain the same, until it is realized. 

Without a High Sch<)ol, several thousand dollars are sent out of the 
town every year for the education of the young. Scholars are compelled 
to go to Greenwich, Westerly, Providence, or some place in Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut to finish their education ; thus stripping our schools 
of the brightest ornaments, subjecting parents to unnecessary expense, 
sending children from the parental roof at a time when they most stand 
in need of it, and without which ttieir welfare is most endangered. 

The following cities and towns have taken the lead in establishing 
high schools, or one of an equal grade, viz. : Providence, Newport, Woon- 
socket, Pawtucket, Bris^l. Warren, Westerly. Lincoln, East Greenwich, 
Barringtou, Scituate, and whether they have done it from purely educa- 
tional, ecoqomical, or humane considerations, it matters not : The rea- 
sons which would sulBce for them may possibly sufilce for as. — ElisbaF. 
Watson, Supt. 

WooNsocKET. — Notwithstanding the sorrows which have befallen the 
High bchuol during the year, it has maintained a steady progress. There 
has been a gain in the moral as well as intellectual condition of the 
school. A professional spirit and a better appreciation of the advantages 
of a full High School course, have been apparent. 

It is now two years since the new courses of study for the High School 
were adopted. Their importance to the school is shown by the continu- 
ous attendance of the two lower classes, which now number respectively 
twenty and seventeen. Of the advanced pupils there are several who 
propose to remain in the school and graduate. Four at least will be pre- 
pared to receive the honors of the school another year. I'horoughnesa 
may be said to have characterized the work of Principals and Assistants, 
and the classes have accomplished, in the different branches, all that was 
prescribed for them. 

It is confidently believed that the high school now is such that no pa- ' 
rent ought to think of sending his son or daughter abroad to receive an 
advanced course of instruction, except for extraordinary reasons. — C. J- 
WarrE, Supt. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BcRBiLi.viLLE. — By no means of the least importance are the Primary 
schools. If we would improve the higher grades, the beginning must 
be made in the lower. The idea that anybody will do for a primaij 
school teacher, is simply absurd. Ought we not rather to believe that 
the best that can be secured, are none too good ? The instructing of a 
Primary School is a noble work. It calls for learning and experience, 
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as well as the teaching of a Grammar School. It requires talent of a 
high order, and perhape too rarely posseeeed, to handle a large, or even a 
small number of ,vonng children, who must be kept out of misctkief, 
kept busy, taught correctly, and made happy in a school room, from 
four to six hours daily. Yet there are those thus richly endowed, and 
their services in the primary departments are well worth an extra com- 
pensation if they cannot be had without it. Like Father O'Flynn, they 
must ever be, 

' " Chevkin' the cra^ wans, 
Coax in' onaigjr wans, 
LifUn' the lazy wans on wid the stick." 

Onlj- the kiss, with the primary teacher, is often more helpful than ' 
the stick. Both are useful, both ordained of God. To the teachers of 
this grade it is given to lay the foundation of an education. By them 
those ^rst impressions are made, fthicb are said to be the longest re- 
tained* — Wh. Fitz, Supt. 

WoONSocKET. — The Primarj' Schools of the town have more than art 
average or proportionate number of good teachers. There are examples 
of great energy and efficiency, admirable tact and good judgment, 
gentleness combined with forcii, and exactness of method with fertility 
of resources. And all have a hearty devotion to the work in hand. 
There is manifest but little of the conceit of being above the position of 
a primary teacher. The demands of the lowest grades are getting them- 
selves reci^nized, said the Superintendent of the Washington schools; 
"I have advised and urged the members of the Board, upon whom the 
assignment of teachers devolves, invariably to place in charge of the 
first or lower grade schools, primarj' teachers of known superior ability, 
and of experience, and to place in the second grade those whose servi- 
ces had not given so good satisfaction, or who were without experience ; " 
and this has been done quite generally." When it Ib considered that to 
the teacher of the lowest grade is committed the charge of forming the 
most important mental habits that are ever formed— habits of observa- 
tion, attention, comparison, generalization, reflection and reasoning — > 
habits of articulation, expression and deportment — one is not likely to 
over-estimate the importance of superior qualifications in a primary 
teacher. 

In the work of a Primary School especial pi-ominence should be given 
to. the enunciation, articulation and expression of the reading exercise. 
It is a mistake to suppose that imperfect articulation ought to be toler- 
ated in the lower grades. A habit is baneful in projiortion to its in- 
veteracy, and there is no age so impressible as the earliest, and no time 
when the distinction of sounds can be better apprehended than in early 
youth. To the ordinary incentive of the teacher— '-Excellence for ex- 
cellence's sake" — there is in this case the added one of patriotism. So 
long as a child is allowed to adhere to his foreign accent, he is not quite 
American. His speech "bewrayeth" his nationality. But the k's the 
(fa and g's can be pronounced, and the graduate of our public 
schools ought to be able to defy the quickest ear to detect the 
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ancestral accent, and to pass DnchaIl6oged as an American. In Bome 
of the primaries the effort in this direction has been commendable and 
the snccees encouraging, nbile in others the teachers seem to have lost 
heari;, the influence of home associations and the repugnance of the 
pnpils to practices different from those they are taught at home, seeming 
to them insuperable. Bat a teacher must not lose faith bei'e ; when 
she does, ber usefulness is gone. 

In the matter of correct expression, the t«acbere need a word of coun- 
ael. It is not enough to say to pupils, " Read as 3'ou would speak in 
your ordinary conversation." Those who talte this cuiTcnt phrase as 
the key o( good reading, will find it utterly delusive ; for of twenty 
pupils who may be charged to read a paragraph in this way, not one 
will render it well. The articulation will be faulty, the expression dull, 
stupid, senseless. In a word, the pupil must catch the idea of correct, 
elegant, sprightly or eloquent expression from the teacher. The teacher 
must give an example of escellence and develop powers of preceptioQ 
and appreciation in the pupil. Not, by any means, that the pupil should 
merely imitate, that is folly ; but reading is the art of interpreting 
thought, and feeling by sounds. As such it is to be taught and learned. 

In another matter more should be attempted by some of the teachers 
in the primary schools. In all the schools of lower grade the common 
errors of speech should be corrected. In tbe advanced primaries not 
only should ungrammatical forms be corrected, but language lessons 
should be given, requiring attention to the simplest relatione of words. 
An empirical exercise in the correction of current errors, will not only 
be good for the pupil, but will also serve to guard the teacher from 
faulty habits. It is not infrequently the case that a teacher is heard 
using a plural subject with the singular form of the verb ; or employing 
one case for another — one part of speech for another. Such teachers, 
after some exercise of patience, ought to be dropped. 

Another item in the conduct of these lower grades should be noticed. 
It is this, — more employment ought to be given to the little ones. It is 
not uDunusal, after recitation, to see them remanded to their seats, to sit 
bolt upright with their hands behind them. Such a school is still — may be 
made to appear orderly, but it is the stillness and order of death. Ob- 
jectionable as disorder is, it is better than such an enforced idleness and 
stupidity. When the pupils return to their seats, ihey should have 
something to do. This remark is intended to apply to the youngest ap 
well as the oldest. The once prevfileut opinion that a child must not at- 
. tempt the use of the pencil or pen, has passed away before the evidence 
already obtained of the facility with which the nimble little fingers get 
the trick of printing and writing in script hand. The teacher must not 
expect to satisfy a competent judge of a good school by the order of 
stillness of the room alone. Are the scholars profitably and happily 
employed? are the pnpils well taught? These are questions of highest 
importance. If these i-equtrements are met, the failurecannotbeseriouu 
in other directions. The school that is kept well at work, needs but 
little admonition in respect to otder. In schools where there are many 
classes, the difficulties are very great. A teacher with only one or two 
classes can more easily keep seventy pupils at work, than when she has 
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fonr or five clasaea, and has only forty scholars. In towns like this, 
tiierefore, vhere the school population is small, the size of the school 
shonld be small, not exceeding thirty-five, for it is impossible to so grade 
bnt there must be quite a number of classes in every school. This being 
true, what results ought to be expected in the Globe and Bemon prim- 
aries, where the numbers have run up to seventy and eighty, and as in 
the Globe, where there is not a single desk ? If it was the extremity of 
heathen cruelty to require the Hebrews to make bricks without straw, 
what injustice shall it be considered when these faithful teachers present 
their cases for Judgment? The introduction of the simplest drawing 
exercises Into these schools is to be commeaded. In many instances 
quite surprising results have been obtained. There are many little ones 
who can give the direction, the equal and unequal division of lines, with 
great accuracy. Now and then one will give great naturalness to a 
pictnre, showing that the powers of observation are already well de- 
veloped. 

Music, consisting of juvenile songs, is made in most of the schools to 
serve aa a relief and refreshing exercise, and is, in most instances, well 



Many of the primaries need better apparatus, books, charts, boards 
and the like. Recommendations will be made concerning them as soon 
as the statas of the districts is determined. — Chaklbs J, White, 



PROMOTIONS. 



BoBRtLLViLLR. — As the graded system exists, and is likely to increase, 
I would suggest that some prescribed course of study should be adopted 
by the School Committee, the mastering of which shall constitute a pre- 
requisite for promotion through the different grades. I also suggest, in 
place of the present irregular and irresponsible practice, that promotion 
be only by the Committee or Superintendent. — Wx. Firz, 8upt, 

East Greenwich . — It is very desirable, that there should be some 
regular system of progress fVom one grade to another. If there was an, 
examination for advancement it might stimulate pupils to better scholar- 
Bbip and increase the interest of teachers. — D, C. Kekiom, Supt. 

HoPEiNTON. — Curriculum. — The Committee recommend and adopt the 
following curriculum of study in the several departments of the graded 
schools, and scholars for promotion must pass a satisfactory examine 
tion in the branches named, before they are permitted to enter a higher.- 
department. The studies to be pursued in the several departments of 
the graded schools are as follows : 

Primary Departmerd. — Alphabet and Word Beading. Beading in the 
fHrst and Second Readers, Spelling in the lame ; Juvenile and Frinuuy 
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Arithmetic, including table of NameratiOD, Notation, Addition, Sabtrao- 
tlon, and Multiplication, as far as Division. *rYiniary Geography. 
Writing, with pencil or ink, if tlie Saperinteadent thinks I>est. 

Qrammar Depatiment. — Beading in the l"hird and Fourth Readers. 
Orthography. Classification of Letters into Vowels, ConsonaotB, Dip- 
thongs and Phonetics. Writing in Nob. 2 and 3. Geography and Map- . 
draving. Grammar, Greene's Introdnctory Analysis. Composition. 
Declamation. Arithmetic, intellectual and written. History. Drawing. 

Higher DepartmetU. — Beading in the Piflh and Sixth Readers. Or- 
thography. Phonetics. Geography. Map-drawing. Writing in Noe. 
4, fi, 6, and 7. Grammar, anluytically. Composition. Bbetoric. De- 
clamation. Botany. Phy8iol<^. Natural Philosophy. Intellectaal 
Philosophy. Arithmetic, jntellectnat and written. Algebra. Geometry. 
Surveying. Book-keeping. Drawing. Latin and Greek. 

In the ungraded or mixed schools, all pupila are to study Reading ; 
Orthography ; Writing in number adapted to their advancement ; Geog- 
raphy ; Map-drawing ; Grammar ; Composition ; Declamation ; Arith- 
inetic, intellectual and written ; Phonetics, and such other adranced 
studies as the Superintendent may fVom time to time recommend. Po- 
plls are to be classified, as fkr as practicable, according to attainments. 

At the close of 'each term, all classes should be subjected to a 
thorough examination on the studies pursued during that term. Such 
examination should be public, and previous notice given, and parents 
and ftiends of our schools invited to be present. — J. R. Irish, Chair- 
man. 

Graded SchooU. — The graded schools at Hope Valley and Ashaway, 
although perhaps they may not have fliUy met the expectations of all 
are evidently accomp!iBhing,much. They need to be more thoroughly 
graded, so that each department may know what it must accomplish in 
order that their pupils be promoted. And no pupil should be allowed 
promotion until he passes a satisfactory examination on those branches 
irequired. — 8, S. Ghiswold, Suja. 

Nbwfort. — EicaminatUmt. — The half-term examinations given by the 
■ teachers were kept up daring the past year, and the year previous, many 
teachers exchanging questions with those of the same grade, in order to 
test the knowledge and standing of their respective classes. 

This, I think, has done sway with much of the fear and anxiety 
msually attendant upon the annual examination for promotions in July. 
Yet not wholly ; for occasionally we find that thorough neirousness, 
• consequent, probably, upon the continued mental effort required in the 
.^^higber grades, some who have ranked highest during the year, barely 
ireach the required per cent, at the annual examination. 

To obviate this, I would second the suggestion made by my prede- 
'Cessor, Mr. A. D. Small, that the hours of examination be limited to the 
forenoon of each day, thereby giving the pupil the advantage of the 
afternoon for rest. 

I would again bring to your notice suggestions made to our Board 
awhile in session December 6th, 1878. First : That the Intermediate 
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department be divided so tliat each teaclier jaa,y hare but one class 
instead of two as at present. This is the only department not fully 
graded. In the Grammar department there are four gradea, and in the 
Primary three. I think that in the Intermediate there should be two. 
Hore can be done by the teacher with the same number in one class, 
though they of necessity be divided into sections, than with two classes 
of different attainments. 

The number of schools would remain the same in the event of such 
gradation, and the cost of maintaining would noi be increased, while all 
of that grade would be presented for esamination and promotion in July 
the same as those of the other grades, thereby giving the pupil opportu- 
nity to hold his place on the " Roll of Honor," for two or more suc- 
cessive years, and the parent a knowledge of his child's attainments 
during the year. 

Second: The Ungraded School. I hope this will meet with yoor 
favorable consideration. A school representing any or all ihe grades 
below the High School, and above the Primary. 

Frequently, pupils are admitted to the department, who stand be- 
tween two grades ; not advanced far enough for the one, yet too far for 
the other. More especially is this' the case during the Spring and Sum- 
mer terms when all the classes are advanced, and a scholar entering be- 
hind grade, cannot be prepared to go on with the class, except at great 
expense to the teacher and school, white at the same time it would be 
manifestly unjust to place snob scholar in a class, with the studies of 
which he is fiUly acquainted. 

Hy plan has been during the past year, to admit conditionally ; allow- 
ing the candidate to prepare for a hi^er class, or if not quite up to 
grade, giving him an bpportunity to hold his place by using extra effort. 
la nearly every case such have succeeded in holding position, while some 
have advanced one and even two grades, having passed a rigid examina- 
tion before such advancement. — T, H. Clucke, Supt. 

Wakrek. — In December, the plan of the " six months promotion," 
was dispensed with, and the grading of the Miller Street School watf 
changed from three Primary, and one Intermediate departments, to two 
Primary, and two Intermediate, the studies were also graded accordingly. 
The following is the present order of the departments : First Interme- 
diate ; Second Intermediate ; First Primary ; Second Primary. — School 
Comtnittee. 

Last year the plan of promoting pupils once in six months, in all 
classes below the second year in the G-rammar school, was adopted. 
- After a trial of several terms, it was found to be impractical. 

To meet the necessity of some change in the grade below that year, it 
was thought best to form the second year of the Intermediate department 
into a Second Intermediate department. This was accordingly done. 
All the rooms in the Miller Street buildii^ are now furnished and occa- 
pied. We have in them good teachers, and it is hoped that this change 
tfDl remedy the evils for which the change was made. Slight changes 
have also been made in the course of study. — S. E. Dexter, Supt. 
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WooNSOCKKT. — The vritten exftininatioa which those who enter the 
High School are subjected to, has wrought a good effect. The pupils 
have been made to r^ize that when that test is applied, if they know 
the 8ut)}ect, they can tecite ; but without the knowledge, there is no help 
for them. And that ia the true teat, knowledge; and if they have it not, 
there ought to be no help for them. — CHAa. J. White, Svpt. 



BULES AND REGULATIONS. 

CEANSTON. 

AbTICXB I. — TO THB TBU8TZE8. 

SicnoM 1. The School Committee, with the approbation of the State 
Commissioner, bereby direct that the time of school instruction throngh- 
out the town, be divided into four terma ia each year, as follows : 

The Ist or Summer term, shall commence on the fiiist Monday in May 
and continue at the option of the trustees. 

The 2d or Fall term ahall commence the flrat Monday in September, 
continue ten weeks and l>e followed by a vacation of one week. 

The 3d or WitUer term, shall then commence and continue ten weeks 
and be followed by a vacation of one week. 

The 4th or Spriitg term shall then commence and continue at the op- 
tion of the trustees. , 

Sec. 2. The careftil attention of trustees is respoctfully called to 
Chapter 52 of the General Statutes, and they are especially requested to 
hand the School Returns to the Chairman of the Committee, at or before 
the time of receiving the school money. 

Article U. — teachebs and tbeib DmiEa. 

Sectiiom 1. All teachers in the public schools are required to ob- 
serve and carry into l>ill effect all rules, regulations and directions of 
the school officers in regard to the instruction and discipline of their 
respective schools. 

Sec. 2. They shall be at their respective school-bouses, at least ^- 
teen minutes before the specified time for beginning school, and open the 
room for the admission of scholars, and shall at said time cause Uie bell 
to be rung, and shall flirtliei' cause the bell to be rung a second time, 
at the precise time of beginning school. The morning sesaion of the 
school shall be opened with reading fVom the Bible by the teachers. 

Sec. 3. They shall enroll the names of pupils as soon as admitted, 
and carefully note all cases of absence or tardiness each half day ; and 
shall exercise a careful supervision over the scholars at all times, nhile 
on or about the school premises. 

Sec. i. They may spend one day each term la visiting schools, for 
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tlie purpose of obserriag the diBciplins and modes of iDstroctioa in the 
same. Taey shall also dismiss their schools every Satarday and on all 
legal holiday: 

Sec. 5. Whenever the miscondnct of a pupil is sach that he is deemed 
not a fit member of the school, the teachsr may saspend him temporarily, 
giving immediate notice in writing to the Committee or Superintendent, 
and to the parents or guardian of the scholar. Such scholar shall not 
■ be re-admitted to the school, withoat a permit Uwa the Committee or 
Saperintendent. 

Sec. 6. The teachers shall occapy five or more minutes previous to 
the closing of the school each day, in oral exercises, in all the branches 
taught in the school, each branch in saccession, in the manner that to 
them shall appear most profitable, and shall also hare a partial review 
every Friday afternoon. 

Skc. 7. The government and discipline of the school should be of a 
mild and parental character. The teachers should use their best exer- 
tions to secure obedience and preserve good order, by mild measures 
and kind influences, and in cases where corporal punishment becomes 
necessary it shall be infiicted with judgment and discretion and aiways 
t» the presence of the tehool or of witnesses. 

Sec. 8. Singing shaD be encouraged, and as far as practicable, 
taught in all the schools. 

Sec. 9. The teacher shall make a report in writing to the Committee 
at the close of each term, stating &e number of pupils admitted, the 
average attendance, and such other information as may be required. 

Sec. 10. There shall be a recess of not less than ten, nor more than 
fifteen minutes in each half day, and in no instance shall any scholar be 
wholly deprived of this privilege. 

Sec. 11. Ail teachers shall keep a record of the recitations of the 
classes under their charge, and of the manner in which each member of 
the class acquits himself in his recitation, using either figures or letters 
to indicate degree of merit. Every flagrant act of disobedience or vio- 
lation of good order, shall be noted and the record shall be at all times 
subject to the inspection of the Committee, Superintendent and Trustee. 

Sec. 12. The teachers shall enter the names of such pupils as are 
especially meritorious in deportment and" recitations, in the Roll of 
Honor, provided in the School Register, and shall also report their 
names, tt^ether with the names of those who have not been absent or 
tardy during the term, to the Superintendent. 

Sec. 13. The teachers are expected to make the teaching of their 
schools their main basinesa and slwU thoroughly prepare themaeloea daily 
in all the studies pursued in their several schools. 

Sec. 14. They shall keep a copy of these Rules posted up in the 
School Boom, and cause the same lo be read aloud in school, at least 
once in each term. 

ABTICLB m. PITPILS. 

Section 1. All scholars are required to enter the school-room as 
soon as convenient after the ^rst beU rings and take their seats in a quiet 
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and orderly maoner, and they Bball use proper can that their books, 
defl^B, and the floor around be kept in good order. 

bEC. 2. Any pnpil who Bhall make uae of impudent and disrespectM 
language to the teacher, or make unnecesaary noise, or refuse a prompt 
obedience to the commands of the teacher, or be guilty of oiher disor- 
derly conduct, shall be liable to sQspension by order of the Committee 
or Superintendent. 

Sec. 3. Any pnpp who shall accidentAlly, or otherwise, injure any . 
school property, whether fences, gates, or trees, or any building, or any 
part thereof, or break any window glass, or injure any instrument, ap- 
paratus, book, map or furniture belonging to the school, shall be 
liable to pay all damages and shall be punished at the discretion of the 
teacher. 

Sec. 4. FupUs are strictly enjoined to conduct tbemselres in an 
orderly manner, both in and out of school, to be diligent and attentive 
to their studies, to treat each other politely and kindly in all their inter- 
course, to respect and obey all OTdere of their teachers, and be punctual 
in their attendance. 

Approvedf October 13th, 1878. 

HopEiirroK. — Let it be remembered, that the school year begins on 
the first day of May, and closer on the last day of April, annually, and 
that all reports must be made to conform to that statute of the sohool 
law. Hence the necessity of some calendar to regulate the terms and 
vacations of the schools, and reports of trustees. 

Calendar. — The school year is to be divided into four terms of ten 
weeks each, where schools are to be kept ten months. The first term is 
to commence on the first Monday of May, and continue ten weeks. The 
second term to commence on the first Monday of September, and to con- 
tinue ten weeks, followed by a vacation of one week. The third term to 
commence on the Monday following the closing of the second term and 
its vacation week, and to continue ten weeks, followed by a vacation of 
one week. The fourth term to commence on the Monday following the 
closing of the third term and its vacation week, and to continue ten 
weeks, followed by a vacation until the first Monday of May, which will 
be the commencement of another legal school year. 

Districts having nine months or less per year, are requested, as fbr-as 
practicable, to conform to the above calendar ; at least, to begin their 
first term on the first Monday of May, and the second on the first Mon- 
day in September, with the understanding that no one term shall con- 
tinue longer than twelve weeks without a vacation of at least one week 
at the end of every twelve weeks, and that the first term invariably 
close on or before the 20th of July, and no school is to hold a session 
between that time and the first of September. 

At the close of the fonrth term, the Trustee's report should be care- 
fully and correctly filled out, according to the blank authorized by the 
Commissioner, (copies of which will be fohnd in the hands of.the several 
teachers,) and immediately placed in the hands of the Superintendent or 
Clerk of the Committee, so that they can prepare their report on or be- 
fore the commencemtmt of another school year, which is May the first, 
as the law requires. 
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The Committee still further recommend, and adopt in tbe Calendar, 
that teachers do not make np for any losa of time during the termft, 
either at the end of tbe terms or at the end of the year, but deduct the 
amount of aucb time loat from theiq bills, except by the special permis- 
Bionof the Superintendent. 

The Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, an<l tbe 22d of Febru- 
ary, may be holidays, agreeable to section 7, chapter 129, Greneral 
btatntes. 

Teachers are allotred one day in each term to visit other schools, with 
such of their pupils as may go with them. All teachers will be expected 
to attend Teachers' Institutes held in the town, under the direction of 
either the School Committee, Superintendent, or School Commissioner,— 
J. R. IniSH, Chitirman. 

Lincoln. — Bute for Calculating the Average Attvtidance for the Ap- 
portionment of Money. Adopted January, 1866. — ^Find the average 
time for which all the schools in town have kept ; make the half days of 
this average the general divisor. 

Add together all the half days' attendance of all the scholars of all the 
terms, (whether there be 1, 2, 3 or 4.) of a given district, for the divi- 
dend of that district. Divide by the general divisor, and tbe quotient 
will be the equitable average for the given district, and so for any other. 

NEWPORT. 

CHAPTlUt .1, — SCHOOL CAUUIDAB. 

Section 1, The school year shall consist of four terms, of ten weeks 
each, and shall begin on the second Monday in September. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a vacation of six weeks, at the close of the 
summer term ; of two weeks, at tbe close of the fall and winter terms, 
respectively ; and of two weeks, including the aiyiual State election. 

Sec 3. The following additional days shall be held as holidays : 
Washington's Birthday, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas, 

Sec. 4. School shall be held on every day of the week, except 
Saturday, Sunday, and the holidays. There shall be one session in the 
High School, from nine o'clock, a. m,, until two o'clock p. m. ; in the 
other schools there shall be two sessions, ttom nine o'clock, a. m., until 
noon, and from two to four o'clock, p, m. ; — provided, that nothing in 
this regulation shall deprive the Committee of the right to claim of the 
- teachers sis hours' service a day, nor deprive the teacher of tbe right 
to detain ct pupil an liour or a part of an hour at the end of tbe after- 
noon session ; but no pupil shall be detained more than Jijleen minutely 
after the dote of the forenoon session. 

Sec. 5. There shall be a recess of fifteen minutes for each pupil In 
every forenoon session, including tbe time occupied in going out and 
returning ; and all schoots in the same building, or occupying tbe same 
yard, shall have this recess at the same time. Other recesses shall be 
as authorized by the Committee. 

Sec. 6. At the end of every half-term, except the last half-term of 
the school year, there shall be an examination in the studies pursued by 
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the papils, inclading nneio, whlcb examination afaall be io writing, in 
tbe gTadea above the Primary ; the pupil shall also be examined as to 
his proficiency in penmanehip and drawing, and a report shall be made 
by the teacher of tbe per cent, attaint at such examinations in the 
branches named, together with the standing of the pupils, his deport- 
meat, and attendance. This report shall be prepared toJien the school i» 
not in setsion, and shall be transmitted to tbe parent or guardian of the 
pupil, accompanied with the reqnest that it be returned with the signa- 
ture of the parent or gaardian, in acknowledgment of his receipt. 

Sec. 7. Examinations, oral or written, conducted by tbe Superin- 
tendent, shall take place at the close of the summer term ; and seventy 
per cent, shall be tbe minimum per cent, which renders a pupil entitled 
to promotion. 

Hec. 8. The annual election of teachers will take place at the first 
r^ular meeting of the Committee in July. 

ChAFTBB II. — TEACHERS. 

Sectioh t. Teachers shall be in tbeir respective school rooms at 
Ieast.;^eenmi'nu(es before the hour for beginning school, morning and 
afternoon. 

Sec. 2. Strict punctuality shall be observed in opening and closing 
tbe sessions of the schools. At five minutes before the regular and ap- 
pointed time, the pupil shall be summoned indoors by tbe ringing of a 
bell at the door of the school-house, or at an open window of the room. 
At the appointed hour, precisely, a stroke of the bell shall be given by 
tbe teacher at the desk ; and the exercises shall then immediately com- 
mence. 

tysc. 3. School shall be opened in the morning with reading flrom the 
Scriptures, without comment, by tbe teacher. 

Sec. 4. Each teacbfer (or principal), shall keep a register of tlie 
names, ages and residences of tbe pupils, the names of their parents or 
guardians, the dates of their entering and leaving the school, and every 
instance of absence and of tardiness. 

Sec. 5. Each teacher shall make a weekly report to tbe Superin- 
tendent (a) of the number of pupils, of each sex, enrolled during the 
year, and during the current term : (b) of tbe average number belong- 
ing for the week ; (c) tbe average number of attendants ; (d) the 
number of cases of tardiness ; (e) the full names of such as have en- 
tered or left school, with the names of tbeir parents or guarclians ; and, 
(f ) of the books and other art;icles needed, or received — together with 
such other information as should be communicated. 

Sec. 6. He shall also make a quarterly report of (a) the whole 
number of names enrolled for the year ; (b) of boys ; (c) of girls ; (d) 
of those enrolled for the term ; (e) of boys ; (f ) of girls ; (i) present 
number of pupils ; (j) number over fifteen years of age ; (k) average 
duly belonging ; (1) average daily attendance ; (m) per cent, of at>- 
tendance, found by dividing (I) by (k) ; (n) number and names of 
pupils not absent at all ; (o) number and names of pupils not tardy at 
all ; (p) number of pupils neither absent nor tard}', their names being 
cDecked in lists (n) and (o). 
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Sxc. 7. Teachers sball give proper attention to the Teotilation and 
temperature of their echocd-rooms ; tbey ehallbeTesponBibleforthe good 
condition of their rooms, and of all the public property entraated to 
their care ; and the teachers of the highest grade in each aehool-honse 
shall be held to answer for the proper condition of the yards and oat- 
buildings connected therewith. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of every teacher to give prompt notice 
to the Superintendent of needfol repidrs and sapplies, and every teacher 
shall be held acmantable for wants and injuries occurring through his 
neglect. 

Sec. 9. Teachers shall not enttrtain, nor confer with, any agent or 
vender of books, or other mercbandiae, during school hours ; nor shall 
any teacher read to the school any advertise meat during school hours. 

Sec. 10. In case of the sickness of a teacher, notice shall be 
promptly given to the Superintendent ; and no teacher shall withdraw 
from school dnriog any part of its session, nor dismiss school before the 
rc^nlar hours of dismissal, without permission previously obtained of 
the Superintendent, except in an event of real emergency ; and, in this 
latter case, report shall be made to him as soon as posaible. 

Skc. 11. In no case shall a snbstitnte for a teacher be employed, 
without the especial consent of the Superintendent previously obtained } 
and the teacher shall pay the snbstitnte the same compensation as he 
would receive for the time. 

Sbc. 1'2. Any teacher may withdraw (torn a school at the end of a 
term, provided that at least one month's notice, in writing, be given the 
Superintendent. Any teacher who shall withdraw at any other time, or 
wiUiout giving the prescribed notice, shall forfeit all compensation for 
the term or for any part thereof. 

Sec. 13. In order to discharge a teacher, it shall be necessary for 
tile General Committee to give him at least six weeks' previous notice, 
in writing ; but sach dischu^ may take effect at any period of the 
t«nn. The previons notice shall not be required In cases of immoral 
condnct. 

Sec. 14. Teachers are allowed anil expected to visit other schools of 
the same grade as their own, to the extent of one day in each term ; 
but the approval of the Superintendent must be previously obtained, and 
the time allowed for visiting shall be used for no other purpose. 

Chapteb m.— Pupils, 

Sbctioh 1. No pupil shall be admitted lo any school, except npon 
lAe presentation of a permit signed by the Superintendent. 

Sec. 2. No pupil shall be excluded from the school, except by direc- 
tion of the tjuperintendent, or the Committee ; but teyshers may auap«nd 
a pupa for jiut cause, and thereupon shall make an immediate report of 
the ease to the Superintendent, and to the parent or guardian of the pupU; 
and the pupil cannot be allowed to return to the school until re-instated 
by the Superintendent or the Committee. 

Sec. 3. To be admitted to school a child must be five years old, 
and, for admission to any grade, he must possess the attainments r»> 
quired by the school regnlationa. 
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6eo. 4. Puplla Bhal) be coiuidered ss belonging to the schools to 
which the; have been admitted, anless transferred by the Saperinteo- 
dent, or until the end ot the school year. To "belong," in this sense, 
is not necessarily to be entitled to a seat ; but it is to be enrolled in the 
whole number of 'pupils. 

Sec. 5. Any pnpil who shall be absent for six-half days, or three 
whole days, in any period of four weeks, shall lose his membership, and, 
to be re-admitted, he must obtain special permission from the Superin- 
tendent. In noting absences, the short vacations shall be disregarded. 
For the sake of uniformity in obtaining the per cent, of attendance, 
popils shall be deemed belonging till the three days expire whatever the 
cause of this absence, except in case of transfer, — ^in which case, tlwy 
belong, until enrolled in some other school. "Selonging," in this sense, 
is being entitled to a seat, with the exception named in Section 2. 

Sec. 6. A pupil who has been absent firom school for less than the 
time mentioned in Section 5, can be re-admitted, on presenting to the 
teacher a written excuse signed by the parent or guardian. 

Sec. 7. Absence from school, without the consent of the parent or 
guardian previously obtained ; leaving the school-room in school honrs, 
or the yard at reo^s, without the permission of the teacher ; and the 
tardiness of an habitual truant, extending beyond twenty rainntes, shall 
each be accounted truancy ; and all oases of truancy shall be at once 
reported to the Superintendent, who may exclude a pupil for traancy, 
according to previously established rules. 

Seo. 8. Every pupil who is not seated at tbe sounding of toe usual 
signal shall be accouuted tardy, and shall be required to present- to the 
teacher a signed note, fixtm parent or guardian, contelniug a request 
that the case of tardiness may be excused ; butthepupii sAoU be Emit- 
ted without the note, and the case be attended to at another time, if he 
would probably be made absent by being sent at that time for the note. 
Tardiness extending beyond twenty minutes shall be accounted absence ; 
but the pupil shall be admitted to the tchool, and other discipline shall tdce 
the place of enforced absence. 

Sbc. 9. No pupil shall be permitted to leave school, before its close, 
for the purpose of attending to any private lesson ; nor shall he leave 
for any cause except sickness or some urgent reason. 

Seo. 10. £very pupil who shall accitkntally, orotherwise, ii^are any 
school property of whatever description or shall wrKe any pro- 
£ane or unchaste language on any school property, shall be liable to 
pay in fhll for all the damage he has done, and Bhtdl be sulject to the 
action of the civil law. 
Adopted by the School Board, May, 1872. 

Jtalea Jbr maJcim up Beports. — 1. To find the average number be- 
longing, each week : — Record, each session, the number entitled to seats ; 
at tbe end of the week add these items ; divide the sum, thus obtained, 
by tbe number of sessions for the week. 

2. To find the average attendance, each week : — Record, each sessioii, 
the number in actual attendance ; at the end of the week, add these 
items ; divide the sum, tons obtained, by the onmber of sessions for the 
week. 
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5. To find the per centum of attendance, each week : — Divide the 
average attendance by the averi^e number belonging. 

4'. To find the average daily memi>ership, for the term : — Record, 
each week, the average number belonging for that week ; at the end of 
the term, add these items, divide the sum, thus obtained, by the number 
of weeks, 

6. To find the average daily attendancey for the term : — Record, each 
week, the average attendance for that week ; at the end of the term, add 
these ttema ; divide the sum, thus obtained, by the number of weeks. 

6. To find the per centum of attendance, for the term : — Divide the 
average daily attendance by the stvetAga daily membership. 

Note. — If the decimal is r^ected in recording the results of Nos. 
1 and 2, it must be restored in finding items i and 6. , 

BiCHHOND. — Teachers, — 1. Every person before being employed to 
teach in any school, supported wholly or in part by public money, shall 
be found qualified according to law. 

2. The teachers are expected to make the teaching of their schools 
their main business, to give to it their best thoughts and energies and 
devote themselves to it to the exclusion of all other regular employ- 
ment. 

5. It shall be the duty of the teachers to fill all blanks, and make 
snch returns as may be required of them by law, and by the school com- 
mittee or trustees. 

4. In case of difficulty in the dischai^ of their duties, or when they 
may desire any temporary indulgence, the teachers shall apply to. the 
Superintendent or Chairman of the Committee for advice and direct 
tions. ^ 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers and trustees to see that fires are 
made in cold weather, in their respective school rooms, at a seasonable 
honr to render them warm and comfortable by school time ; to take care 
that their rooms are properly swept, dusted and ventilated, and that a, 
due regard to neatness and order is observed ; and they may prescribe 
such rules for the use of the yard and outbuildings connected with the 
school house, as shall ensure a neat and proper condition of the same. 

6. The government and discipline of the school should be of a mild 
and parental character, and the teachers should use their best exertions 
to bring scholars to obedience and a sense of duty by mild measures and 
bind infiuences : and in cases where corporal punishment seems abso- 
lutely necessary, it should be infiicted with Judgment and discretion. 

7. It shall be the duty of teachers to exercise a general inspection 
over the conduct of the scholars, not only while in school, but also dur- 
ing recess, and while coming to, and returning from school. 

8. In case of obstinate disobedience or wilful violation of orders, 
a teacher may suspend a pupil fVom school for the time being, and shall 
immediately inform the parents or guardian, and the Superintendent or 
Chairman of the school Committee of such case ; and shall ro-admit tlie 
pupil on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

9. It is recommended that the schools be opened in the morning by 
reading a portion of the Bible, and by the use of the Lord's Prayer. 
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10. As regnlarity and punutnality of atteodance are tudispeDsable to 
the succesg of a school, It is importsDt to maintain the principle tbst 
necessity alone can justify abaeace ; sickness, domestic affliction, and 
absence fW>m town, are r^arded as the only legitimate causes of 
absence. In every case of absence, a written or verbal excase should 
be required of parents or guardian, on the return of the pupil to school. 

11. Every scholar who comes In after the time for the commence* 
ment of the morning or afternoon session, most present a satisfactory 
excuse, and a written or verbal excuse shall be required of pupils wish- 
ing to leave before the close of school. 

12. It is recommended that a uniform series of books shall be used 
in all the schools ; and no teacher shall use or encourage the use of 
any other bogks than those autborised by the School Committee. 

IS. In case any scholar is not provided with the proper books, the 
teacher shall inform the parents or guardian thereof, and if such parent 
or guardian shall not, within one week, provide such books, the teacher 
shall notifly the trustees of the district, who shall provide the same in 
the manner prescribed by law. 

14. Singing shall be encouraged, and, as far as practicable, taught 
in all the schools ; not only for its direct intellectual and moral influ- 
ence, but as a healthy exercise to the lungs, an agreeable recreation to 
the pupils, and an auxiliary in good government. 

15. There shall be a recess of not less thnn ten, nor more than 
twenty minutes in each half day, and in no ease shall any scholar be 
deprived of this privilege. 

16. The teachers shall take care that the school houses and all the 
public property entrusted to their charge, are not injured or defaced 
in any manner whatever. 

1 7. The teachers shall be provided with registers in which they shall 
enter the name, age and date of entrance of each pupil, record all 
absences, and mark degrees of merit ; also, all acts of disobedience 
or violations of orders shall be noted; and the register shall bo at all 
times subject to the inspection of parents, trustees, Superintendent and 
School Committee. 

16. Teachers may dismiss their schools on all legal holidays, and 
may devote one day in each month to visit schools in the town. 

19. Teachers will be expected to attend all meetings duly notified 
by the Superintendent of ^blic Schools. Also one county and the 
State institute. 

20. It is recommended that each teacher give a public examination 
of his or her school at or near the close of each term. 

Fdfils. — 1. Good morals being of the first importance, and essential 
to their progress in usefhl knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined 
to avoid all vulgarity and profonity, falsehood and deceit, and every 
wicked and di^aceful practice ; to conduct themselves in an ordeiiy 
manner, both in and out of school ; to be diligent and attentive to their 
studies ; to treat eac.i other politely and kindly in all their intercourse ; 
to respect and obey all orders of their teachers in relation to conduct 
and studies, and to be punctual in their daily attendance. 
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2. Every pupil nho Bhall occidently or otherwise, iojure any school 
property, whether feoces, gAtee, trees or shrabs, or any building, or any 
part thereof, or break any window glaBS, or injure or destroy any instru- 
ment, apparatus or furniture belonging to the school, shall be liable to 
pay all damages, aud shall be pani^ed in proportion to the nature and 
extent of the ofieuce. 

3. No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any pai-t of 
the yard or buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher's 
permission. 

4. The smoking and chewing of tobaceo in or about the school-bouse 
are strictly prohibited. 

5. The scholars shall clean the mod and dirt f^om their feet on enter- 
ing the school room and take their seats In a quiet aud respectftil man- 
ner. 

Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations posted 
up in the school-room, and shall cause the same to be read aloud in 
school, at least once in every month. 

SciTDATE. — A set of rules and regulations for the benefit of teachers 
and scholars has been prepared and placed in every school-room in the 
town. These, it is believed, are of such a character as will commend 
itself to all, and it is earnestly hoped that they will be strictly enforced. 
~J. M. Brevtstke, Supt. 

Shithfield. — Preamble. — Teachers and candidates for teachers in the 
public schools, previous to entering upon their engagements, should con- 
sider it of great importance to become familiar with some of the most 
approved plans of teaching and governing a school; and should en- 
deavor, as far as possible, to possess themselres of definite ideas in 
regard to the solemn duties and responsibilities of their profession. 

And in order to aid and assist them in establishing a uniform and 
systematic course of instruction ,and discipline, the committee wonid 
respectflilly submit the following : 

Rules, — I. All the teachers of the public schools are required to be 
at tbeir respective school-rooms and to ring the bell from ten to fifteen 
minutes before the time of commencing school in the morning and in 
the aiternoon ; they shall require the papils, as they enter the room, to 
be seated in an orderly manner, and prepare for study, 

2. The bell shall again be struck, or the hand bell rung, precisely at 
the specified time for beginning the school, as a signal for commencing 
the exercises — previous to which all the scholars are expected to be 
present, and to have made all needful preparations for carrying on the 
business of the school, in order to prevent all oonecessaiy movement 
after the exercises commence. 

S. All the public schools shall be opened in the morning by reading 
a portion of the Scriptures, which may be done by the teacher alone, or 
in connection with the older pupils — the whole school being required at 
the same time to suspend all other subjects and to give proper and re- 
spectful attention ; and this exercise may be followed by prayer, or not, 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

4. Every scholar who comes in after the school bell rings, most pre- 
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sent a satisfactory excuse ; and all vrho cannot do so, shall be ron- 
Bidered delinquent, and marked tardy on the teacher's register, subject 
to examinatioti by parents, trustees and school committee. 

6. No teacher ehnll permit whispering or tallting in school, or allow 
the scholars to leave or change their seats, or to have communication 
with each other in school time, without permission, but shall strive to 
maintain that good order and thorough discipline which are absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the school. 

6. It shall be the duty of teachers to guard the conduct of scholars, 
not only in the honrb of school, but at recess, and on their way to and from 
school, and to extend at all times a watchflil care over their morals and 
manners, endeavoring to ioculcate those virtues which lay a sure founda- 
tion for future useAilness and happiness. 

7. The government and discipline of the school should be of a mild 
and parental character. The teacher should use his best exertions to 
bring scholars to obedience and a sense of duty, by mild measures and 
kind influences ; and in cases where corporal punishment seems abso- 
Intoly necesaarys it should be inflicted with Judgment and discretion, and 
Id general, not in presence of the school. 

8. Teachers should ever avoid those low, degrading and improper 
forms of punishment, such as tying up scholars' hands and feel, compel- 
ling them to hold a weight in their hands with their arms extended, 
pinching, pulling and wringing their ears, cheeks and arms, and other 
similar modes, which are somebimes used, as the committee are decidedly 
of the opinion that a Judicious teacher will find other methods of govern- 
ing more consistent and more eflbctual. 

9. Incase of obstinate disobedienue or willful violation of order, a 
teacher may suspend a pupil from school for the time being, by inform- 
ing the parents or guardians and school committee thereof, and re-admit 
him on satisfactory evidence of amendment ; or such pupil may, at the 
discretion of the teacher, be referred directly to the committee, t» be 
dealt with as their Judgment and legal authority shall dictate. 

10. The teachers shall classify the pupils of their respective schools 
according to their i^e and attainments, irrespective of rank or wealth, 
and shall assign them such lessons as seem best adapted to their capaci- 
ties, and render them all possible aid and assistance, without distinction 
and without partiality. 

1 1 . For the purpose of preserving that system and order so assentlal 
to a well-regulated school, and securing to the pupils a thorougti knowl- 
edge of the subjects pursued, there should be a specified time for every 
exercise, and a certain portion of time devoted to it ; and in no case 
should any one recitation interfere with the time appropriated to another ; 
and whatever the exercise may he, it should receive, for the time, the 
immediate and, as far as practicable, the exclusive attention of the 
teacher. 

12. Exercises in declamation and composition shall be practiced by 
the older and more advanced pupils, at the judgment of the teacher, under 
the advice of the committee. 

IS. Singing may be encouraged, and, as far as practicable, taught in 
all the schools, not only for its direct intellectual and moral uses, but as 
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ft bealthj exercise of the lungs, an agreeable recreatioa to the pnpila, and 
an auxiliary in good gOTemment. 

14. The teacher may employ the older scholars, under his direction, 
in the mBoagement of the school, when it can be done without disad- 
vautage to them or to the good order of the school. 

15. There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes to the middle 
of every half day. 

16. It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made in cold 
weather, in their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render 
them warm and comfortable by school time ; to take care that their rooms 
are properly swept and dast«d ; and that a due regard to neatness and 
order is observed, both in and around the school-house. 

17. As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health 
and comfort, teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these 
things. If the room has no ventilator, ihe doors and windows should be 
opened before and after school, to permit a fVee and healthful cirealation 
of air ; and the temperature should be regulated by a thermometer sns> 
pended five or six feet ftom the floor, in such a position as to indicate 
as near as possible the average temperature, and should be kept at about 
Bixty-Sve degrees Fahrenheit. 

18. The teachers shall take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, 
and apparatus in the same, and all the public property intrusted to their 
charge, be not cut, scratched, marked, or injured or defaced in any man- 
ner wlULtever. And it shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt 
notice to one or more of the trustees, of any repairs that may be 
needed. 

19. Every teacher shall keep a record of all the recitations of every . 
class ; and of the manner in which every member of the class shall ac- 
quit himself in his recitation — using figures or otherwise to mark degrees 
of merit. Also every act of disobedience or violation of order shall be 
noted ; and the registers shall be at all times subject to the inspection of 
parents, trustees and the school committee. 

20. The following shall be the construction of teachers' engagements, 
nnless otherwise specified in the written contract : They shall teach six 
hours every day, including the recess, and shall divide the day Inio two 
sessions, with at least one hour intermissiou. They shall teach every 
day in the week except Saturday and Sundaj-, and four weeks for a 
month ; and they may dismiss the school on the fourth of July, on Christ- 
mas, and on days of public fast and thanksgiving, and one day out of 
every month for the purpose of attending a teachers' institute, or for 
visiting schools. 

Pupils: — 21. Good morals being of the first importance, and essen- 
tial to their progress in nseftil knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined 
to avoid all vulgarity and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every 
wicked and disgraceful practice ; to conduct themselves in a sober, 
orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school ; to be diligent and 
attentive to their studies ; to t^eat each other politely and kindly in all 
their intercourse ; to respect and obey all orders of their teachers in re- 
lation to their conduct and studies, and to be punctual and constant in 
their daily attendance. 
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22. Every pupil who ehall, accidenially or oCAenoiw, injure any sctiool 
property, whether feacee, gates, trees or ahniba, or any bailding or toy 
part thereof ; or break any window-glasa, or injure or destroy any instm- 
ment, apparatus or furniture belonging to the adiooL, eiball be liable to 
pay a\l damages. 

V8. Kvery pupil who stiall anywhere, on or around the school prenh 
ises, use or write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any 
obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise itUetUion- 
oily deface any school furuiture ttelongiog to the sphool estate, shall be 
punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the offence, and shall 
be liable to the action of the civil law. 

24. No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of 
tlie yard or buildings appropriated (o the other, without the teacher's 
permission. 

2A. The sebolars sliall pass through the streets on their way to and 
from the school, in an orderly and becoming manner ; shall clean the 
mud and dirt ftom their feet on entering the school-room ; and take their 
seats in a quiet and respectAil manner, as soon as convenient after the 
first bell rings ; and shall take proper care that their boohs, desks, and 
the floor around them, are kept clean and in good order. 

26. No scholar should try to hide the misconduct of his school fel- 
lows, or screen them from justice ; but it shall be the duty of every pupil 
who knows of any bad conduct, or violation of order, committed withont 
the knowledge of the instructor, to the disgrace and injury of the school, 
to inform the teacher thereof, and to do all in his power to discourage 
and discountenance improper behavior in others, and to assist the 
. teacher in restoring good order and sushdning Uie reputation of the 
school. 

BFECIAI. RULES AK1> BIGULITIOKS. 

Scholars. — 1. No child under Jive years of age shall be admitted as a 
scholar into any of the schools in this town, unless by special permissum 
of the member of the committee having that district in charge. 

2. No scholar who comes to school without proper attention having 
been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or whose 
clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school. 

3. Scholars who fail tu attend school reguiarty, except such scholars 
as present to their teacher a wrlUeti excuse ftom one or both of their 
parents, or guardian, stiall not be entitled to the privileges of our 
schools. 

i. Any scholar who tyrannizes over the younger and smaller scholars 
of the school, thus constantly annoying his teacher by complaints of bia 
conduct, shall be excluded from our schools. 

6. Any scholar who persists in using fro/ane and obscene language, 
or has in hia or Aer possessioo any o&wene literature, or circulates the 
same among the other scholars, shall be excluded iuhxihatelt from our 
schools. 

a. Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house, or upon the 
school premises are forbidden. 

T^^iers, — 1. Teachers must in all cases be examined by the proper 
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authority, and receive a certificate from such authority, that they are 
qualified to instruct the schools in this town, before tbet commence 
TO TE4CH. Any departure from this law, however slight, will be suffi- 
cient reason in the minds of the committee for witAAolding a cei-tificate. 

2. No teacher shall use or encourage the use of any ot^er books than 
those recommended by the committee. 

S. Teachers shall take care that their rooms and entries are kept 
neat and dean, and are, at all times, projierty ventilated. 

4. Teachers must give notice to the school committee of the time 
when the term will begin and dose, so that the school may be visited as 
t"he law requires. 

5. Teachers will be held reaponsible by the committee for the prompt 
and efficient enforcement of the above jules. 

6. Every teacher shall keep a copy of these rules and regulations 
posted lip in the school-room, and shall cause them to be read aloud at 
least once in every month ; and in case of any diCQculty in carrying out 
these regulations, or in the government or discipline of the school, it 
shall be the duty of the teacher to apply immediately to the committee 
for advice and direction. 



SANITARY CONDITION OF OUK SCHOOLS. 

pROTiDENCE, — The sanitary condition of oar schools is too important 
a subject to be overlooked. It is now generally admitted that there is 
a growing diminution in the physical vigor of our youth. To what is 
this to be ascribed? What are among the proximate causes of this in- 
creasing evil? Are our schools in any way accessory to it? These are 
questions of vital moment, and should receive the most careful con- 
sideration. Are there not other agencies far more potent and universal 
that impair the health of the young, than exhaustive stndy. It is un- 
doubtedly true that there are instances of girls of a nervous tempera- 
ment, and who are ambitious to excel, who are injured by too close and 
intense application to their studies. But is not this rather the neglect 
of parental supervision and care than the fault of our system. 

From long and careful observation, I am iVilly satisfied that the lack 
of physical vigor in our youth is to be attributed far more to the neglect 
of regular systematic exercise in the open air, and fVom the continued 
excitement of the brain from other causes than that of study, than to 
all other agencies combined. Pure air and sunlight are as essential to 
animal as to vegetable growth. 

Vigorous manhood and womanhood are too often sacriSced to a false 
notion of refinement and delicacy. Through a mistaken sympathy 
and kindness, children are being brought up too tenderly — too much 
like botrhouse plants, wholly unfitted to bear the trials and hardships of 
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It is not so much the amouut or study as the manner in which it is 
performed that produces physical wrakness. There is frequentlj- a- 
nervous excitement, an intense anxiety accompanying mental eilbrt. 
The mind moves too rapidly — it soon loses its vigor — instead of gain- 
ing discipline and strength by its exercise, weariness and exhaustion are 
the consequences. Let there be qu^et self-composure. Let the flow of 
thoughts be slow, calm, under perfect control, and almost any amount 
of study may be i>erfonned without injury. 

In this connection, I think it would be well to consider whether the 
children in our primary schools are not confined loo many hours a day, 
and whether it would not be wise and humane either to shorten one of 
the sessions or to lengthen the recesses. — Daniel Leach, Supt. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Bia^roL. — The ByjUld School BuHding. — This fine school-house was 
completed in the month of June, and was thoroughly fbrnished, with 
the exception of the school committee room, during the summer vaca- 
tion. £ach room contains from fifty to fifty-five single desks and chairs 
of an approved fashion ; the comfort. of the pupil has been considered, 
not only in the manufacture of this furniture, but also in its arrange- 
ment in the school-room. The entire cost of the building and Ibrniture 
. hds been forty-five thousand dollars. We trust it will prove so good an 
investment that the citizens will never have occasion to regret it. 

Colonel Nathaniel Byfield, for whom this building was so appropri- 
ately named, was one of the founders of the totrn, and even at that 
early period, proved a friend of education and showed hia appreciation 
of this subject by giving a large tract of land to the town, tie income 
of which should be forever devoted to the support of public schools ; 
the rent of these lands is constantly increasing and already amounts to 
a verj' considerable sum annually. 

This edifice seems a most appropriate monument to the memory of a 
man alike distinguished fur his intelligence and his estimable character, 

VeTttHaiion. — This important subject, that received so little attention 
at the time of the erection of the other school houses in the town, was 
most carefully considered by the committee appointed to bnild the 
Byfield school. 

After a thorough investigation of some of the most approved systems 
of ventilation, and after visiting some of the finest school buildings in 
the country, among others the Morgan school of Clinton, Connecticut, 
they finally adopted that system which seemed to combine the greatest 
advantages and was universally approved by all who bad tried it. 

The rooms in the new building are so well ventilated that it is rarely, 
if ever, necessary to opeii the windows, excepting where there are fifty 
or more pqpils and the air becomes over-heated ; even then, if the win- 
dows which are tax above the heads of the scholars, are dropped two or 
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three inches from the top, little or no inconvenience or risk is expe- 
rienced. 

School Committee Room and Superintendent's Ojice. — The school 
comn]itt€e, finding, a few months since, that it was no longer practicable 
for them to hold ilieir meetings in the office of the town clerk, decided 
to furnish a room in the Byfield School House, to be used fer a commit- 
tee room and superintendent's office ; this has been done, and the com- 
mittee now have a pleasant and comfortable place for holding their 
monthly meetings, and the superintendent, a suitable office for the trans- 
action or alt business relating to the public schools. All the books ami 
stationerj- required for the pupils can now be found in this office. Fifty 
dollars have been heretofore annually paid for the storage of books and 
other scliool property, this sum will hereallcr be saved by the present 
arrangement. — R.. S. Andrews, Supt. 

CovENTKT. — Several school-houses need repairing, among which might 
be named Nos, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10. We would say to every citizen, don't 
neglect your school houses, the effect is great upon your children and 
upon the traveler who passes them. — H. L. Spencer, Clerk. 

C0MBERL4ND. — Tlie school-house and its surroundings should be ar- 
ranged with due regard for health, utility and attractiveness. The loca- 
tion of the house is of great importance. The ground around it should 
be dry and spacious. Half an acre at least should be set apart for the 
smallest school. It should be judiciously removed from the sight and 
sound of public travel; Suitable shade-trees and other pleasant attrac- 
tions might well be added.- The house should be furnished with seats 
constructed with regai'd to a correct position and the comfort of the oc- 
cupants. There is no more sense in furnishing school-rooms with straight 
■wooden benches than there would be in adopting such uncomfortable 
furniture for our homes. The house should be easily and well ventilated. 
Probably we might trace most of the dullness and sickness of school 
children to ihe neglect of this. There should be ample room for' class 
recitations, and there should be a good supply of class- fur nit are, — black- 
boards, charts, maps, books of reference, and numerous means for illus- 
tration. As the period of school life is. in many respects, the most im- 
portttnt, so it should be made the most replete with those influences 
Tvhich will awaken and stimulate the mental activities, and which will 
render the earlier tasks of life attractive. But if this is true there is a 
sad neglei:t in our town, and a great work of improvement is needed. 
Ten at least of onr fourteen houses in some respects are badlj- located. 
Thej- are subject to disturbance from travel on one, two, or even three 
streets. They have no suitable yards, and no pleasant surroundings. 
Internally the wants are numerous. All are now furnished with black- 
boards, but several of them are small and in inconvenient places. Most 
of these houses were constructed without reference to class recitations, 
and until some of ihe old houses are replaced by better ones, and others 
are improved in many respects, the pursuit of knowledge will there be 
made, under circumstances of comparative difficult}'. Let it be remem- 
bered' that it is by the aid of the State school fiind, and by town appro- 
priation that good teachers and long schools are possible in the rural 
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districts. Hence It ia proper that State and town should demand a 
good house, well Ainiished, and well located, in which to expend the 
school money. And unless districts shall regard the just wishes of those 
upon whom the greater part of the tax is assessed, ibe district system 
must inevitably give place to direct town control. The wise and liberal 
expenditure of the Lonsdale district may be noted with great pleasure. 
The district have adopted for a name, the "Blaokstone School." — 
C. W. BtfRNHAM, Supt. 

Foster. — The Bchool-houses of the town, as a whole, will compare 
favorably with those of adja<;ent towns, and wiih two or three excep- 
tions, are in fair condition. In District No. 1, the house has been re- 
paired and painted ; in No. 3, the house has been papered, and its ap- 
pearance much improved ; in No. 7, the house has been thoroughly 
repaired and tastefully fitted up. "The houses in Nos. 4 and 15 need 
repairing, especially the one in No. 4. Jt would add to the interest of 
education very materially if the school-houses generally could be fur- 
nished with maps and other school-room furniture. — Geo. S. Tillino- 
HAST, Supt. 

HopKiNTOM. — So important is the ventilation of the school-room, that 
no school-house should be accepted by a School Committee that is not 
properly ventilated. — S. S. Geiswold, 8upt. 

JoHNsTOM. — It gives me great pleasure to report that so far as school 
property is concerned, during the past year, many l)ene6cial changes 
have been eflected, conclusively showing that the spirit of progress is 
still alive, and that the rapidly increasing liberality, in regard to our 
schools, which had its birth four years ago, is fast approaching a giant 
stature. Tliis is as it should be ; for if we have good citizens we must 
lay the foundation in the minds of our youth ; to do which we must 
have good schools. In order to have good schools we must have good 
accommodations for our scholars, and then upon the same principle that 
we supply our workmen with good tools, we must supply our school- 
houses with all the needed modern Improvements. I can only say in 
regard to improvements in school property that with one exception, 
whatever suggestion has Iwen made by me as your Superintendent, has 
been complied with heartily, and at once, and the co-operation of Trus- 
tees and all friends of education has been readily tendered. 

The entire year has been devoted to progress, and the friends of edu- 
cation are Jubilant, and justly proud of the position they have attained. 
By way of expenditures, I would say that nearly 86,000 have been ex- 
pended in alterations and repairs, and all raised by distri<;t taxation, 
making a record that any town may justly be proud of. It should be 
remembered that this is but a repetition, or rather an extension of what 
has been done each year for the past four years. — Wm. A. Phillips, 
Suia. 

Lincoln. — Condition of the Softool Buildings. — The school houses in 
the various districts remain in about the same condition as at our last 
report. Some few have received modern improvements, and the money 
has been wisely expended. The school-room should be made the most 
attractive and pleasant room in the district. 
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The baildings are in a good state of repair, and supply in every par- 
ticular the wants and necessities of the district. And yet for all of this, 
nothing is being done, which can absolutely 1m avoided ; the districts 
seeming to rest content with buildings which have no pretensions to 
beauty or attractive surroundings. Especially is this the case in the 
mral districta of our town. 

It is hardly necessary for your committee todwell upon the importance 
of providing suitable buildings for school-rooma. Nest to the teacher, 
for making the school a success, ranks the building. If this is comforta- 
ble and inviting we may expect a much more rapid rate of advancement. 
The greatest mental and physical development of the child can alone be 
obtained, when the room is properly ventilated. Pure air and proper 
accommodations are of the highest necessity. The school house in dis- 
trict No. 7 is eoBirely inadequate and unsuitable. — School Committee. 

Newport. — Sogers High School BuildiJig. — The crowning act of 
our school work of the year, has been the completion of the Rogers 
High School building. The joinir Committee of the City Council and 
School Board, in common with the citizens, may look to this monu- 
ment of school architecture with pride, and with exceeding grateful- 
ness to the noble benefactor, our own son, William Sanford Kogers, 
of whom we may justly say, that if the scenes of his childhood and 
early manhood are no longer blessed by his presence, his benefaction 
remains, thereby consecrating his memory afresh, day by day, aa it 
meets the eye of the citizen, as it holds within its wftUs the teacher 
' . and Etudent. Beyond this is the solid foundation on which it rests, 
B perpetual annual income of several thousand dollars, protecting its 
continuance and usefulness to generations. 

Within its walls are taught the needed fundamental elements of educa- 
tion for any avenue of lift-. Its corps of teachers, alive to the advance 
in scientific and classical knowledge, are placing the Rogers School in 
the front rank of schools of its class in our country, — Thos. Coooes- 
EALL, Chairman. 

The style of architecture is the Venitian Grothic, The dimensions of 
the building are fifty-three feet by sixty ; its material, pressed brick. 
The water table is of Berea stone. The belting conrses and other trim- 
mings are of Amherst stone; the steps, of granite. The tiles which 
adorn the front are of English manufacture. 

A room in the upper part of the tower has been finely finished, and 
will serve as an observatory. There is an'excellent concreted cellar, 
averaging eight feet in the clear. A large shaft, extending fVom the 
cellar to the roof, affords thorough ventilation. The walls throughout 
are covered with hard finish. 

The floors and wainscot are hard pine. The doors are ash. The 
laboratories are thoroughly fitted. In the working laboratory, twenty- 
four tables are provided for students, each supplied with closet, drawer 
and Bunsen burner. 

It is a source of gratification to all, and especially to the building 
committee, that the building, was completed and thoroughly finished 
without exceeding the original appropriation. — F. W. Tilton, Head 
Master. 
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Repairs and Improvemertts. — Repairs and improvements have ken 
quite extensive the past year. If we have bealltjfiil rooms we shall have 
healthy children, and certainly much more can he done where the air is 
pure, Ihati in close, ill- ventilated rooms, so productive of hcad-acbes, 
listlessness, throat and Jung troublea, — T, H, Clauke, Sttpl. 

Kew SHnREHAH. — To secure good from gchoois a proper house is re- 
quisite. The school-houaes in Nob. 1, 3, and 4, are not proper to lieep 
our public schools in, therefore we would recommend that those three 
districts build new school-houses for the accommodation of the pupils 
Aud for the honor of the districts and respectability of the town,— G. H. 
Peabodv, Supt. 

North Kikgstowk. — Our practice of building school-houses with but 
one room for the instruction of as mauy children of all ages, from 4 to 
16 years, as can be gathered in, from certain territorial limits under one 
teacher, is working Just this evil which is complained of. T do not refer 
to this objectionable feature of onr one room school-houses with any ez- 
pectaiton that they will be immediately' pulled down and properly con- 
structed bouses put in their places, but simply to convince those who 
complain (and the numher is large) that their children are neglected by 
the teacher, that the fault is not so much the teacher as it is the want of 
proper accommodation for grading and classification. Wi.th the older 
and younger [tupils in the same room there cannot be a system of disci- 
pline which shall be equally adapted to both classes, and this also is 
an<3ther quite as ohjectioual a feature to the one room school-house as the 
other. — A. B. Chads Er, Svpt. 

pAWTOCKKT. — School Propeiiy. — The town of Pawtucket possesses 
property devoted for school purposes, which is enumerated aud valued 
as follows : 

One High School building and lot on Summit Street $10000 00 

One Grammar School building and lot on Grove Street 10 000 DO 

One " " " " " " From " 18,000 09 

OnePrimaryandlntermediateSchool bnildin- and lot on East St., 1,000 00 
One Prim.iry aud Intermediiita School building and lot on Prospect 

Street -.,.... 3,000 00 

One Pi'imaiT and Intermediate School building and lot at Kent's 

Mills BOO 00 

ToUl «41,SOO0O 

In general, our school property is in good condition. — Phancel E. 
Bishop, M. D., Supt. 

PORTSMODTH, — Tho school-housss in. the several districts are' in good 
condition with the exception of the house in District No. 2. — Schod 
Committee. 

Providence. — It has been necessary to put a part of the High School 
in the ward-room building on Benefit Street, aud to assemble the school 
in another and still more remote building for musical Instruction, as the 
present High School etructuie is too small to seat the pupils of the 
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school, and contains no liall for their attendance. A continuance of this 
stat« of affairs is consistent with neither the economical management 
nor the educational success of this school. The Intermediate and I'rimary 
schools of the citv are conducted by those in charge of tliem under many 
disadvantages. TiTo-thirds of all the scholars in the public schools are 
taught in these lower schools, and the rooms for their accommodation 
are, for the most part, low, dark, inconvenient, badlj' contriTed, uncom- 
fortably furnished, and not at all ventilated. The elementary instruction 
given to the j'ouDger pupils in our schools is the most important part of 
our whole system of education, and is the part which the committee re- 
gards at present with the least satisfaction, and in which it finds most 
to criticise. If these lower grade schools are to perform properly their 
appointed work, they must, at uo remote period, be provided with other 
and better quarters. Tlie buildings in which some of them are held can 
be so altered as to be tolerable for a time, but in certain parts of the 
city, the school-rooms are already insufficient in size, aj* well as un- 
healthy in arrangement. It will be hardly possible to continue, as at 
present some of the Primary and Intermediate schools in the eighth and 
ninth wards. They must be moved, or before long, be discontinued. 

The increase in area of the city, will soon oblige the city government 
to build many additional sr:hool-honses, and it is therefore with great ' 
reluctance that the School Committee finds itself obliged to report that 
the continued usefulness of the school system of the city depends largely 
on a radical reconstruction of the Primary and Intermediate school build- 
ings. Only those which have been recently built are at all fitted for 
their purpose. Most of the others must be reconstructed or rejected. 
Pleasant, clean, airy, and fresh rooms greatly invigorate the moral and 
mental energy of teachers and pupils, and it is doubly important to sub- 
ject our younger scholars to these influences at schools, as too .many of 
the little ones are by the necessities of their life quite removed tiom 
them at home. — School Committee. 

The subject of heating and ventilating our school-houses should con- 
tinue to receive the earnest attention of this Committee. It is most 
vitally connected with the vigorous health of our children, and ought not 
to be regarded as of secondary importance. The mind and body should be 
trained t<^ether under the very b^t sanitary conditions. Nothing should 
be considered as of but little moment that seriously and permanently 
affects the health of a child. 

I would, therefore, recommend that a committee be appointed to ex- 
amine carefully the results of the experiment in ventilation mode in the 
East Street school-house, and to report the same to this Committee. 

I would also suggest the propriety of making application to the City 
Council to request the Superintendent of Health to take such measures 
as he may deem best to teat chemically the impurity of the air in our 
Bchooi-roomSj that we may have certified facts ou which to base our 
opinions. 

As the health of nearly ten thousand children is involved in this 
measure, I trust it will receive the consideration which its importance 
demands, — Dakiel Leach, Supt. 
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School Home VentUcUion. — At the meeting of lUe School Committee, 
Friday evening, Febrnary 6th, 1874, on motion of Mr. Stone, it ia voted 
to reler ao much of the Superintendent's report aa relates, to the ven- 
tilation of the East Street scliool, to a speuial committee of three, to 
report at the next meeting, and the Chairman appoints Mesars. A. 
Greene, Stone and Potter. 

At the meeting of the School Committee, Friday evening, April 24th, 
1874, the report of the Special Committee on Ventilation is talien up, 
and after considerable diacussion the following resolution of his Honor 
the Mayor is adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to apply to the 
City Conncit for an appropriation of SI ,-^00 for the purpose of improving 
the ventilation of such of the st^ool-rooma of the city as they may deem 
expedient. 

Report on VentUatlon. — An almost reckless disregard of the laws of 
health is ooe of the characteristics of our times. The free use of an ele- 
ment vital to its preservation — pure air — is everywhere neglected. The 
common methods of heating and ventilating private dwellings and public 
buildings need further improvement to insure treedom fVom mephitic 
gases. The necessity for a full supply of pure air, and for its free circu- 
lation, as conditions of health will be made clear when its physiological 
functions are understood. 

"Air accomplishes two things, — it is the vehicle by means of which a 
large portion of the waste, dead, poisonous matter which is constantly 
generated in the system and thrown off by the lungs aud skin, is carried 
away from it, and it brings to the system oxygen, a substance without 
which no life can exist for a moment. 

In regard to the first point, it is only necessary to Btat« that the ability 
of the air to carry away from the body its poisonous emanations is in 
exact proportion to the purity of the air. In order that the air.be pure, 
it miiat be continually changed, otherwise a person in enveloped in a 
constantlj' thickening cloud of ' his dead self,' and breathes himself 
over and over again ; nnder which circumstancea it may truly be said 
that ' a man's worst enemy is his own breath/"" 

Thia statement has a direct bearing upon the subject placed in the 
hands of your committee for their careful examination, viz: the experi- 
ment now making in two rooms of the East Street Primary and later- 
mediate School building, to improve the quality of the air breathed daily 
by the pupils. This duty has been performed, and the results of the 
examination there, aa well as a knowledge of the condition of other 
school-houses in the city, authorize calling attention to prevalent defects 
in ventilation. With few exceptions, the ventilating arrangements pro- 
vided for our school-houses are inadequate. This is especially the case, 
not only with the High School, but with nearly all the old Primary and 
Intermediate school-houses. The deficiency here stated is easily ac- 
cotinted for. When those buildings were erected, the subject of ventila- 
tion had not attracted much attention, and any provision other than that 
then made, was deemed unnecessary. 

*"U.D.'>liiCbiliUuUnlaii,7«b. 1, 1M4. , 
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What the laws of health demand will be readily comprehended when 
it is remembered that the quantity of pare air necessary to each papil 
for hea}thy respiration, is, according to Drs. Arnold, Tredgold and other 
standard authorities, foar cnbic feet per minute, or :!40 cubic feet per 
hour. A school of fifty pupils would therefore require 200 cubic feet per 
minute, or 10,000 cubic feet per hour. The decisions of Arnold and 
Tredgold are, probably, for persons in perfect health, and whose habiis 
are cleanly. For children or adults untidy in their persons, and whose 
clothing is saturated with foul odors, not less than Trota ten to eighteen 
cubic feet to each, per minnte, may be needed. 

As this quantity of nir must be introduced into the room firom with- 
out, the same quantity of vitiated air must be expelled. As the school 
bujldings under eonsidenttion are constructed, the air can obtain ingress 
and egress only through open windows, creating a cold current upon the 
heads and necks of pupils, a process dangerous to health, and therefore 
to be avoided. On this point, Dr. Angus Smith has correctly said, 
"though foal air is a slow)M)ison, we must not forget that ii a blael of cold 
air may «/ay like a noord." 

To obviate these acknowledged evils, the Superintendent of Public 
Schools in this city, suggested a plan devised by himself several years 
ago, capable of being applied to any of our school buildings where 
needed, at small cost. As an experiment ij was applied to two. rooms, 
already referred to, in the East Street school-house. The plan embraces 
four openings of suitable length and width, two on each side of the room 
and opposite each other; the upper openings being about one foot be- 
low the ceiling, and the lower ones near the floor. Into each of these 
openings is inserted a frame of slats, placed at a very acute angle, — the 
upper ones forcing the inflowing current directly against the ceiling, 
causing its rapid difl'usion through the upper atmosphere of the room, 
without detriment to the comfort of the pupils. This fact has been satis- 
factorily determined by very accurate chemical tests.* 

These slats should be about three-eighths of an inch think, and not 
more than half an inch apart. 

These openings are covered with slides moved at will, and held in 
place by weights suspended over pulleys. The slides enabl*i the teacher 
to regulate the inflow of pure air, so as to preserve nniformity in quan- 
tity, whatever may be the force of the wind. The lower openings are 
useil only for expelling the noxious air which at times forms a tutratum 
near the floor. But one of the openings is used at a time, and that op- 
posite the direction of the wind. 

This description is enough to give a general idea of the plan of venti- 
lation which has been on trial since last June. The important question 
is, how does it work? According to the testimony of the teachers, it 
has been entirely successful. The principal of the Intermediate rooms 
says the use of open irindowB for ventilation has been entirely super* 
scded, and that she has enjoyed more comfort and better health since 
this experiment has been going on, than she has known in all the pre- 
vious years of her teaching in that building, and that the effect upon her 

■TheH teiu weis mitdo nader ilie obasmtloa of ■ diitingiiitbed pnfcator tjt chemlalrr- 
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pupils has been to improve their health, and to qnicken them in their 
studies. The rooms have been as comfortable lu temperature as in any 
previous winter, with do additional expense for ftiel, except on one or 
two of the coldest days, when an extra half bod ftiU of coal was re- 
quired. 

In addition to the offluial vioit made by the committee for the purpose 
of examining this plan of ventilation, the writ«r of this report made 
seven subsequeut visits in as many, different couditions of the atmosphere 
and found the results uniform. In each instance the air was free fi^m 
perceptible taint. The sixth visit was made when the school had been 
in session two hours. On entering the rooms no impurity in the air 
could be detected, and though the day was cold and windy, thermome- 
ters lianging in different localities indicated 68'', 70° and 72°. At a 
subiiequent visit, the following results were obtained. In Miss Arming- 
* ton's room four thermometers were used. The temperature ranged from 
69° to 72°, the former being the temperature at the floor, as taken in 
four different places. 

Jn Miss Dodge's room, on the ground floor, the highest point indicated 
by the mercury was 73° and the lowest 67 1-2° this latter test being 
made by placing the thermometer on the floor at the side of the closed 
opening on the north side of the house, the wind then being flrom the 
north. At this time the oat, door temperature was 45°. 

The contrast between these rooms and the adjacent ones, after the 
windows (the only effective means of ventilation) had been closed 
twenty minutes; was extreme. 

Gentlemen interested in the snbject of ventilation who have visited 
the East Street school, have borne testimony to the purity of the air in 
the rooms occupied by Miss Armington and Miss T>odge, and to the 
wide awake appearance of the children ; and they have been equally em- 
phatic in stating the foul condition of the air in the other rooms, and its 
unmistakable effects upon the children, even though the windows were 
lowered more than it was safe to have them. One of the Sewing School 
teachers, whose duties give her a wide range of observation, pronounced 
these two rooms to be the best ventilated of any school-rooms she had 
visited in the city. 

There is no subject of greater importance In its relations to the rising 
generation or connected with education, than this now under consider- 
ation, and there is no place where searching reform and practical appli- 
cation of the subject are more needed than in school-houses. Whatever 
system of ventilation may be adopted in school buildings yet to be 
erected, it is very clear that the plan in operation in East Street is a 
practical and practicable one for the houses now needing reform, and 
commends itself to approval on the score of economy. The only ob- 
jection that has been heard to this mode is that It will ■ enhance the ex- 
pense of warming the rooms. But this may be said of any system of 
ventilation possessing value, and on that ground of objection we shoald 
ignore improvement, and go on in the future as in the past. In this 
Instance, however, the objection is not valid. A careful lamination 
shows that the method which this plan proposes of warming the cold air 
as it passes into the room by mingling it with the heated air near the 
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oeiling, is the most economical that onn be adopted. But admit it to 
be true that perfect ventilation costa more than qo veDtilation at all. 
What then? Is the health and comfort of pupils to be put In compe- 
tition with the price of a small additional allowance of coal? Surely 
not. It is too late in the nineteenth century to advocate keeping school- 
houses close and unventilated on the ground of economy. Indeed, it 
may be said, io the words of another ; " No Stale or town can afford 
to allow its school children to be slowly poisoned by breathing foul air. 
If we are wise, we shall be less lavish of expenditure on showy exteriors 
and lofty halls, and more leady to spend on thorough ventilation. Nay, 
we shall insist on the latter at whatever price."* 

The best method of ventilatiou has long engaged the attention of 
scieittific men. For dwelling bouses, offices, and school rooms of mod- 
erate dimensions, the old fashioned fire place is doubtless preferable ; I nt 
that, for the most part, has passed away. The iiicreasing scarcity and 
high coat of wood, especially in New England, and the greater economy 
of coal for fuel, togc-iher with the almost universal use of grates, stoves 
oud furnaces, forbid the hope that the fire place will, to any extent, be 
restored. But in banishing this relic of earlier days, so far as dwelliag 
houses, connting rooms or offices are concerned, no satisfactory equiva- 
lent has been provided. Indeed, in a majority of houses, as well as in 
counting rooms and offices, no provision whatever has been made for 
ventilation ; and hence, by the escape of coal gas during the day, and of 
nnconsumed illuminating gas in the evening, the air of the room becomes 
charged with an element injurious Io health, and not unfi'equently fatal 
in its effects. Much of vertigo, aud of lung disease may be attributed 
to this cause alone. | 

•BeportUaas. Board of Healtb, W4. 

t "Tbealr which nebreatlin. if pure, when tnken Into thsmomh and noatiilB, la com- 

Bged In p.very one buiidren piirts, or 21 oxveen, 78 nltrosen, and 1 of oarbonlo aold. 
wr traverBfnglhe Innumerable eella Into vbich the lunKS are dirtOeia and aubiiivlded, 
and there coming: into olo9« conlHctwitb the blood, these proportionti are essentially 
ohangeil.and vhen breathed out, the Bame giiantltv ofair containa S per cent. Ibbb of 
OXfgen.andSper cent, moreofcaibonlc aeld. If In thla condition (vltbout being re- 
newed,) It is bTcatlicd Bguln. It la deprived of another quantity of ozyKcn, and loaded 
vitbthe aame amountor-carbonluBcld. Eath auoceealve act or breathing reducea la 

Uilawav. and In tbta proportion, the vital principle of I h--'- — -' ■ "■ '- "■" ■■ 

— iportion tt ''-^ -■ -■ "— '- ■- " 



proportion that whioh destroys life- But la the mean time what has been KOing on In 
thelunga with regard to the blooilP This flald, after traverBlng the whole iVame, from 
the heart to tbe exiremltie!-, pintlDK all aloDg with Its heat, and mlDlstertng Its noup 
Ishlng particles to the growth and iireserratlun of the body, returns to the heart cban|ed 
in coluv, deprived BOQiewhal of irn vitality, and loaded with Irapuritlei. Iri this con- 
dition, for tbe purpose of n)nt.wini{It8 color, Its vltaJlly and Its purity, it makes the 
circuit of the isngs, where by mean^of Innumerable little vessels. Inclosing like a dfll- 
«ale net work each individual air cell, every one of Its flnest partlolea comes Into olOBS 
le air which has been breathed. If tbis alrhsaftsdue proportion of o: 



gea,thecoloro(tbc blood chaiigcs froma dark purple to a bright scarlet; lis vital 
ivAi-ntTh iq restored.an'l ita impLiritJea,by thennfon of thooxygen of the air with the 
\i: blood, of which tbeao impurities are made up, are thrown off in ibc form of 



oarbonlo acid, Itta^ vitalized and uurlfled, It tnters the henrt to be sent out again 
through the system on It a errand of life and beneHoenos^ to build op and repair the solid 
frame worl: of the body, give tone and vigor to its muscles and ro-iitrlng aUlts nerves to 
vibrate In unlBOQ with tbegloi'loos sights and thiilllng sounds of natiu-e, and the sttUi 

Bat In «ase the air with which the blood comes In c 

braneathat cmitltnlelhf ceUaoflhe Inngs, does note p-.^ 

gen, viz. SO or21 per cent as nben It basunne been breathed, then the nlood reiums «> 
the heart unendded with newncia of life, and loaded wltb oarbon and other Impurltlea , 
wbicb unfit it forthe purposCH ufnouTlsbmHut, the repair and malntenanoeof the v' 
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The snccess of any toethod of ventilation mnst depend lai^ely upon 
the location and surroundings of the bailding. The best system niU 
often require modification. An arrangement that succeeds admirably 
when applied to a bailding having free sweep for the wind on every sid«t 
may prove a failure when applied to a building closely hemmed in. A 
plan that will work with eatire satisfaction in a school room occupied by 
twentj-five or thirty fapils, will !« totally inadequate to the needs of r 
room of the same size, containing fifty or sixty. So that in the appli- 
cation of a principle upon which a system of ventilation is based, a com- 
mon sense regard must be had to these and other considerations. And 
then, to ensure tlie reautte sought iu the school room, the charge of the 
ventilating apparatnn must he under the constant surveillance of a re- 
sponsible person, who will regulate tbi; opening and closing of registers, 
valves or slides, firom hour to hour, and perhaps more fi-equently, ac- 
cording to the changes of the atmosphere and the force of the wind. 
.Without such supervision, the desired end will not be attained. 

It is not proposed in this [ilace to discuss the comparative merits of 
the many different methods of ventilation.* It is sufHcieqt to say that 
whatever theories on that subject may be entertained, two facts in regard 
!tfi the system applied to the two rooms in the East Street sch-wl house 
;&re iDdiapulabte; first, that an atmosphere has t>een obtained in those 
1 rooms free from perceptible taint; and second, that this has been ac^om- 
jPlieUed without detriment to the comfort or health of teachers or pupils. 
While the admission of air from without by the old method of lowering 
itbe upper sashes of windows is now condemned by the best authorities, 
.AS.exposing pupils to eiciinees from sudden colds, the process already 
.described ehuna this danger. It is not affirmed that no better system 
.baa been, nor can be invented, but if any method, producing more per- 
.£Bct results exists, an acquaintance with it remains to be made. 

The Committee do not thinlc that the method of ventilation in oper- 
::«bion in the Thayer Street Grammar School house could be applied to 
I the. £aat Street school house without incurring any unwarrantable ex- 
[penae- Otter approved methods are open to similar objection. The 
, plan described in this report, already employed as an experiment, is 
doubtless tl^ beet which can be used in the last named building, talcing 
into acoount its economy, and to me.-t a pressing want, at an early day, 
;the oommittee recommend the adoption of t.:e following resolution: 

Resol/ved, That the Executive Committee be direo'ed to apply the 
.mode. of v^itilation now in use in two rooms of the last Street school 
.ttouee, to the other four rooms of the same building, with such changes 



but illghtly detfjiOTated, the elTectBwlllbe evident Id ibeluisald bdi) fe«t>le Action of 

<.. J.. .^ ., .V .,^ ..... _,..,e aklii.tlieuDnatuii.1 Irritability oftha 

d bodily exenluii, and a tenilency to 



I tlie muHclea, tbe Bankim eye, thH squalid biie of the akin, tbe uDDatuiul Irritability of ttaa 



loacW.Uien thelmperfpotsnd poisoned blood will act with ai pecuuar 

. andnmllKHBntenerKyon tite whole njBtjin, and eapeolaUy on ths bniiu, and coa- 
.tuIbIods, aj'Oplexy, and death must ensue.— Barnard. 

•The writer of ibis report spent BOi 

.metlioda oi ventilation employed In 

.-most parfectly Venlilated school hou ,,. 

The method adopted there, combined EUbstaiitlallj, the eaeeniiai lenLurea oi lur. Li 
plan Bfi employed In the Tbayex SUU«t and East Street sobool bouses in this city. 
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in the heating and other arrangements as may be deemed necessary .- 
£i>wm M. Stoke, for the Committee, 



BepoFt niB^K. StntfBoardof Bealtb, ISTl; pxper on Tentllfltlon of school rooma, and 

BpcriiiialranilltslmpiirlEios. "Tr«o». Mich. State Med, Son. 1ST3, pap«ia by Dr. 
IcIiEoolt Mad Prof Kedzle.'' "ADlhraclta aod Healtb." Gsonre Derbj, M. D., 1888. 
Boston nuiiyAdTeniaer. Jane Mth, 1889, mime an bjeoi. Pnb. Maaa. Mecf. Sooioty Vol, 
M So. m., 1B71. ReportHloh. StHteBo<utiofIIealtb,inS. Report. Mttss. StHte Board 
of Healtli 1S71 and Isf* ChriBtlan Union Feb. 7, ISTl, Cyolopsdla of Arts nnd Stlencea; 
Art." Warmtn8*nd VentUatloii.' Ki -v ■ii>pedla Brltannloa; An Vanlllation. Cluun- 
beis' Encyclopedia. Barnard'a It. 1. laaUlote Jourual, April 19, ISia. 

Appendix. — The subject presented iu the preceding pages, in its bear- 
ing upon health, both in the school, the home, 'and the manuractory, is 
at present engaging the earnest attention of scientists in every part of 
onr country ; and (Vom a thorough examination into the construction 
aal fnrnishing of school houses, and a careful analysis of the air breath- 
ed by pupils educated in tbem, important contributions to a knowledge 
of defects no less than hints to Improvements, may confidently be antici- 
pated. A good work in this direction bas been begun by the Michigan 
State Board of Health. A similar work has been pursued bytheMaasa- 
chusetta State Board of Health. The following copious extracts from 
the Report of that body for 1871 and 1874, will well repay careriil pe^ 
usal: 

BCBOOL BODSE VENTiLATIOK. 
(TromtbeSeoond AudqbI Report of ThaHawacbuaetU Stale Board of Healtb, 18T1.) 

The importance of thoroughly ventilating school houses is acknow- 
ledged by e('erybody, wliile the number of persoDS who have considered 
the aniouut of ventilation required to keep a room in a wholesome con- 
dition, and the best waj- to produce the necessary change of air is com- 
paratively small. 

All know that the condition of the atr in most school houses an bour 
after the session has commenced, is verj' bad, so bad as to induce 
a morbid conditio7i of the system, impairing the mental vigor of both 
teachers and scholars. 

The cause of the trouble is commonly stated to be the presence of 
carbonic acid in the air which we exhale. When first thrown off from 
the lungs, it is warmer than the surrounding air and therefore rises to 
the upper part of the room ; consequently, in the popular idea, the bad 
air is always at the top of the room. According to the same theory it is 
only necessary to make a hole somewhere in or near the ceiling to let It 
offi and thus the room, is properly ventilated. This theory of ventilation, 
it should be noticed, makes no provision whatever for a supply of fmah air 
in those school rooms {no small proportion of the whole number) , which are 
warmed hy stoves. In cases where furnaces are used, they are oommonly 
regarded as sources merely of heat ; seldom as the means of a supply of 
fresh air. Kegisters are placed somewhere in the floor, but their size 
and disposition are left to convenience or to the discretion of the furnace 
dealer, whose sole aim, is to furnish heal, not air. True, some air must 
mAke its way thraugh the hot air pipes, but as soon as the temperature 
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of the room ia so high as to be too warm for comfort, the register is 
closed, thus shutting off entirely any supply of fresh air except what 
may creep in through the crevices around the doora and windowa. If 
further relief from heat or close air becomes necessary, the windows are 
let down a little from the top. The result of this is that the cold air 
rushes in and fills the bottom of the room, causing dangerous draughts 
for those who sit near the windows, and cold feet for everybody. 

If we examine this popular notion concerning the theory and practice 
of ventilation, we shall find its explanation of the cause of the difficulty 
falls as far short of stating the whole case, as the remedy proposed fails 
to accomplish the desired end. 

As we have seen, the carbonic acid gas exhaled from the lungs is 
looked upon as the principal evil. Its presence is, indeed, clearly rec- 
ognized and the amount given off by the lungs has been determined to be 
about four per cent, of the air exhaled.* 

But BO far from its being the prinpipal evil in vitiated air, it is proved 
by experiment that a still larger proportion of carlwnic acid than is con- 
tained in the close air of an unventilated room, may be mixed mechan- 
ically with ordinary air, and breathed without inconvenience. The 
workmen engaged in the manufacture of soda water do not experience 
any ill effects fVom breathing large quantities of it. 

We must, then, seek lartber for sufficient causes for the foul condition 
of the air in an unoccupied room. We shall discover iu it not only this 
deleterious acid, but in still greater proportion the watery vapor and the 
animal matter thrown off hy both lungs and skin. The amount of 
watery vapor given off hy tlie lungs and skin has been variously esti- 
mated as from twenty to forty ounces in the twentj-four hours, or about 
six to twelve grains (troy) per minute. This vapor contains animal 
matter which seems to putrefy almost immediately after being thrown 
into the air. It is the source of the vile odor in an ill -ventilated room, 
and, in its effects on the health, is far more dangerous than carbouio 
acid gas, which is now generally considered acting rather as an obstruct- 
or of respii'ation than as a positive poison. No surer or more exact test 
than a well-educated nose has, as yet, been discovered to measure the 
amount of vitiating animal matter thus thrown into the air, but of its 
sources we can form some inferences. 

The immediate emanations of the body itself we have just mentioned. 
All clothing, carpets and furniture are adding constantly to the air the 
minute particles worn off by friction. A beam of sunlight thrown across 
the best kept room marlts its way on the dust in the air, and we all re- 
member what we have seen floating in tlie air »f school-rooms. Still 
another element of evil must be <ounted in the clothing of children of 
the poorer classes, which is worn and kept in homes that have never 
known an airing. It is easy to detect in some school rooms, the odors 
resulting fVom the different oceupationsof the children's parents, mingled 
with the scent fh)m the frying of the family doughnuts or the smoke of 

•Tha dinerence la quantity is caused by vBrylng 
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the patem&l tobacco-pipe. What science hinta of the germs of disease 
in the air abont ne, might startle the most careless, bat such details are 
unnecessary nhen we are discussing ventilation, not for cases where 
great crowds of people are assembled, ov where unnsual causes create 
foul air, as in the sick wards of a bospit&I, but in relation to the far 
simpler qnestion how we can best ventilate and warm our school rooms. 

One general constderatioQ remains to be added to this brief statement 
of the elements of evil in fonl air. The air we breathe is exhausted of 
its life-giving power after a few inhalations. Deprived of its normal 
proportions of oxygen, it is thus rendered unfit for its proper iises. Again, 
the carbonic acid, the watery vagior, the animal mstter and the minute 
dust, are soon diffused throughout the room. The question where the 
air is worst may be taken up later, but it must be manifest from what 
has been said that the entire air of a close room soon becomes vitiated 
in every part. Still further — we are considering rooms in which the 
children daily spend five or sis hours, the teachers often seven or eight. 
The children are at an age when respiration is most active and when 
nature demands an ample supply of air of the purest qnalitj-. 

We are, then, forced t.j conclude from the nature of the evil and iVom 
the imperative necessity of its entire removal, that no remedy can be' 
successful which does not ensure a full and complete renewal of the air 
in the room as often as it becomes foul or dead. Nothing less than an 
absolute change ofthe whole volume of air can accomplish the object. 

How often this should be done nithin a given time must depend upon 
the size ofthe room and the number and age of the persons occupying 
it. Authorities differ as to the amountof air to be supplied to insure a 
proper ventilation, but it is generally admitted that it should be not less 
than ten cubic feel per minute for each person. It may be that children 
require as much as adults, as they breatUe faster. The actual amount 
of air space in the room must also be carefully considered. 

The Royal Commissioners appointed by the British government to in- 
quire into the sanitary condition of barracks and hospitals, reported in 
1837 that the capacity of the rooms should be not less than six hundred 
(60O) cubic feet of air space for each soldier, and the supply of air, per 
minute and per mau, not less than twenty cnbic f>-et. Messrs. Fairbairn, 
Glaisher and Wheatstone reported about the same time to the general 
bureau of health that the supply should be fi-om fifteen to twenty cubic 
feet per minute for each individual. Gen. Morin, the director of the 
" Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers," gives the amount at iVom twenty 
to thirty cubic feet. These estimates, it will be observed, are foradulte, 
and, in the case of the soldiera, for sleeping rooms occupied from eight 
to nine hours consecutively. For children and school-rooms, the amount 
of air required varies, according lo Gen. Morin, from seven to eighteen 
cubic feet per minute, in proportion to age ; and the air-space fVom two 
to three hundred feet. 

It is obvious that no means nf supplying air can accomplish venti- 
lation which does not also provide for the removal of the old and foul 
air. Any person accustomed to an open flre in a room partially heated 
by a furnace feels at once the difference in the quality of the air on going 
into the room of bis neighbor who depends solely upon the hot air 
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register. The open chimney in the one case iB constantly drawiog off 
the bad air. - In the other it escapes slowly, if at all, through crevices or 
by the occasional opening of the door. It not unfrequently happens 
that the hot air ceftBcs to enter through the register for the WHnt of an 
outlet, and the door must be opened in order to start it. 

Our object then, shonid be to seek such means of renewal and supply 
as shall cause and maintain a perfect balance between the incoming and 
the out-going air. The old fashioned fireplace is the first BUggestion of 
the idea. The popular practice we have before mentioned was supposed 
to be an advance of improvement. It makes a hole near the ceiling to 
let out the bad air, opens the furnace registers, and considers the work 
done. On this principle no proper ditlhsion of fVesh air could be ob- 
tained. A steady current would soon be established between the regis- 
ter sod the ventilator, leaving dead air eddying up and down in the 
lower parts of the room, which maj' be breathed over and over again 
before it is drawn into the main current and taken out of the room. 
Where a running stream passes by a cove of comparatively still water, 
a counter current is almost always seen setting up along the shore. 

When the air fVom the register is lieated in the winter the difficulty is 
increased, as the current ia accelerated and cold air remains nearly un- 
dtBtarbed, or settles down disagreeably upon the head and shoulders. A 
person sitting in a church near one of the large hot-air roisters will not 
unftequently be annoyed by very perceptible counter -currents of cold 
air which set downwards beside the ascending hot stream. 

To avoid these difficulties and secure the proper diffusion of the air 
are the main questions in nil discussions of the subject. The Bystems 
proposed seems to have divided themselves into two great classes by 
taking up the subject at its opposite ends, one looking to the out-going 
of the air, the other to its incoming, though both have as a common air 
the perfect balance of the two. 

One sj-stem concerns itself only with supplying the air, leaving it to 
make its way out through ducts provided for the purpose. It accom- 
plishes this by blowers or fans which press the air into the room, plenum, 
method, and may be fhrther characterized as the mechanical. It is ex- 
pensive and requires great and constant care in working, while its sue- . 
cess is sometimes doubtfhl. For these reasons it need not farther be 
considered for school house ventilation. 

The other system is directed to the withdrawal of the foul air, and 
this may be accomplished by means of natural laws requiring no ma- 
chinery other than simple ducts. It is the vacuum method. It avails 
itself of the natural tendency of warm air to rise, which ia the result of 
the law of the dilatation of gases. 

'■^ A volume of air heated irom the freezing point to the boiling point 
of water (Barometer at 30 inches,) expands .875 or about 3-8 of its vol- 
ume, or .W>2 for each degree Fahr." — {Quy Guasac's law.) 

If the temperature of the air in a Bchool room is 20° higher than that 
of the exterior air its volume has been increased .002x20,04 or 1-25; 
consequently it is lighter iban the exterior air and tends to rise. If a 
vertical duct or shaft, leading directly upward, and ont of the building, 
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be connected with such a room, a current of &ir will &t once Bet up 
through it, (eubject to the conditions hereafter stated,) unless it happens 
that the shaft or duct be cooled down to the exterior temperature bj 
contact with tlie outer air. If necessary beat can be applied to the low- 
er end of the shaft, or the smoke pipe fVom the flirnace be carried up 
through the duct, to increase its dranght, the necessary supply of an equal 
amount of fresh air wilt be drawn into the room, either through tlie hot 
air pipes of the furnace or some special ducts prepared for the purpose, 
or, failing these, it will work its way in about the doors and windows. 

It will readily be understood from what we have before said that the 
mere hap-bazard arrangement of the register in the floor and tlie bole in 
the ceiling will not answer. Good ventilation consists in the proper dis- 
tribution of the ducts for the out-going and in coming air, and in their 
proper relation and correspondence with each other, so as to secura the 
perfect removal of the bad air and the thorough diffusion of the new. 

The power of a vertical duct to draw the air trom a room results from 
the velocity of the flow of air through it. This velocity depends 

First. Upon the difference between the external and internal tem- 
perature. 

Second. UpOD the height of the duct. 

Third. Upon the resistance or friction ; that is to say, upon the 
straightness and smoothness of the duct. 

Fourth. Upon the sufficiency of tbe supply of air to replace that 
which is drawn ftx>m the room. 

The amount of air evacuated by such a duct in a given time depends 
on the saAoe four conditions, and also upon the area of a cross-secUon 
of a duct, that is upon its size. 

From the above principles it follows that when the height and dis- 
position ofthe vertical ducts have been determined by the character of 
the building, their size should be estimated for summer ventilation when 
there is the least difference of temperature ; and also that the ducts for 
the upper parts of a building should be made larger than those for the 
rooms below, if they are required to evacuate the same amount of air. 
The same reasoning applies to the hot air pipes. They should be larger 
ip area or cross section for the rooms below than for those above, be- 
cause they are shorter and con>)equentty the velocity of the air would 
be less than in the longer pipes for the rooms above. 

The question next arises as to the way of adapting the means to the 
end. tjhall the vertical ducts lead out fVom the top or the bottom of the 
room? Shall tne fresh air be taken in at the floor or at the ceiling? 
Which will work to the best advantage, an upward or a downward move- 
ment in the air ofthe room? 

It might seem at first a matter of small consequence where the air is 
taken out, since it is safe to say it would soon become bad in every part 
of a room, but the importance of the point will appear as we proceed. 

At first sight it would seem easier to ventilate a room by the general 
upward movement of the air, because its tendency, when first exhaled 
fhtm the lungs, is to rise. 
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A cnbio foot of air at 60° F&hr., dew point 40**, (Bar. 30 Inches,) will 
weigh 034.27 grs. A cubic foot of expired air at 95°, dew point 
85°, containing 12.78 grs. of vapor and say four per cent, of carbonic 
acid, will weigh only 494.12 grs., or seven and one-half per cent. lesa. 
Tbie tendency ie flirther increased by the heat given out fVom the body, 
which warms the air in immediate contact with It, so as to cause npnard 
motion enough to he measured by the anemometer. 

Nevertbelesa this upward movement, even when aided by the flow of 
hot air from the furnace fails to secure a proper diffusion of the fresh 
ail'. We have shown, in discnsslrg the claims of fiirnflces as ventilators, 
how quickly a steady current will be foinned between ttie inlet and the 
outlet, leaving the bad air almost or quite unmoved, and only slowly 
and partially drawn into the current. If the attempt lie made to difi\ise 
the air by taking it in at several dilTerent places, it is apt to cause dis- 
agreeabte draughts of warm air upon persons near the registers. Anoth- 
er objection will be found in the difficulty of heating a room venfilated 
in this way, because the hot air is drawn off too rapi<lly, while the great 
mass of cold air remains at the bottom of the room, thus making a 
markttd difference of temperature between the air at the floor of the roona 
and that at the.level of the head, amounting.often to six or seven de- 
grees. 

If, on the other hand, we connect the duct withdrawing the air with 
the lower part of the room, we shall have, in the first place, an advan- 
tage as obvious as it is important, in the removal of the foul air as near- 
ly as possible at its source. By that law of the diffusion of gases, by 
wl 1 h aeriform bodies difiitse themselves through eacli other's masses to 
an unlimited extent, the carbonic acid in expired air would undoubted- 
ly be diffused throughout the whole room. The aqueous vapor, loaded 
with animal matter, must also contaminate the whole atmosphere so that, 
although after a full school room has been shut up an hour, it would be 
hard to say where the air in it is worst, it is* plain that the evil can be 
reached at its source, and should be removed at once before it spreads 
through the whole apartment. By using the downward movement the 
dust also (no small part of the trouble,) will be drawn off immediately 
and not scattered everywhere. The emanations fVom skin and clothing 
are got rid of far sooner, and the clean and tidy children nill not suffer 
6o much from their less tidy neighbors. The good actompliahed by the 
open fire place is precisely on this principle of taking the air out of the 
bottom of the room. The whole nubject may be well illustrated by the 
case of a reservoir or pond where some special cause of defllement exist 
at one end. If, instead of drawing or pumping out the foul water as 
nearly at the spot as possible, an engineer should undertake to draw it 
off through the clean water, allowing it to diffuse itself all the way, 
what folly it would seem. 

The foul air should be taken out by openings so distributed around the 
bottom of the room, that the currents of withdrawal shall affect all parts of 
it, while the fresh air should be introduced at the top. If it comes in at a 
temperature lower than that of the room, it shouldbe distrib'Ued as much at 
possible, and directed upward and along the ceiling, so as not to fall di- 
retUly upon the heads of those below. 
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If tho air be heated and drawn in by a constant current, it will diSUee 
itself under the whole ceiling, and, arranging itself in laj'ers, the wann- 
est at the top, will gradaally settle down through the room. The dif- 
fusion woald be nearly or quite perfect, but for the inequal cooling of 
the air by contact with the outer walls. This inequality would be per- 
ceptible, however, only in extreme cases, and the heating of the room 
would be accomplished without draughts of any sort. For by taking the 
air ovifrom the bottom of the room at a number of places, the velocity of 
the cnrrent of withdrawal through the registers Ciin be easily made so 
small as not to be perceived ; a current of air of the same temperature 
as the rest of the room ia not unpleasant unless quite rapid, while a 
current of a higher or a lower temperature is disagreeable, thougb its 
Telocity be no greater than the former. 

Many large buildings are warmed with air heated by passing over two 
or three coils of steam pipes. In such cases too great heat could easily 
be avoided by the use of valves to shut off the steam from one or more 
of the coils of pipe, leaving the fresh air to flow unchecked. This plain 
avoids entirely the fault of shutting the register in a school room, thus 
excluding the fresh air as well as the heat. 

If the common furnacti ia used, great care should be taken to manage 
the fire BO as not to throw the dangerous gases from bard coal into the 
air chamber, whence they will inevitably be carried into every room. 
The valve in the smoke pipe often causes much harm in this way, when 
it is used to check the draught ; the draught itself should not be checked 
too soon or too much, least the coal be burned without giving out its 
proper amount of beat, and the poisonous carbonic oxide be evolved 
from it. Uistaken economy is often the unsuspected cause of the tron- 
ble from gas in houses and school rooms. 

Can we plead too strongly for a thoughtful consideration of this sub- 
ject? Fresh air is not a luxury, not even an essential comfort, but an 
absolute necessity for the children. The duty of providing it is imper- 
ative. The cost is to be counted a trifle in proportion to the good to be 
gained. We build our walls tight and strong to keep out the cold, and 
then complain we must pay money for fresh air, the most bountiful gift of 
nature. Let the school houses at least be planned and built, in the first 
instance, with free channels for the air to come and go, then the item of 
ventilation will make small show in the construction accounts. When 
the blessing of ventilation is fully understood, the most grumbling of 
tax payers will admit that money spent 'for it was never better invested. 
Then shall it no longer be said that teaching is more wearing than any 
other profession requiring the same actual labor, but teachers and schol- 
ars shall work without over-fatigue or listlessness in their fVesh, sweet 
school-rooms. 

SCHOOL BTGIENE. 
(From th« Toarth Annual Beport of the Massacba setts State Board of Heath, 1871.} 

To investigate the hygienic influences of the occupation of school go* 
ing, and offer suggestions as to the means of improving these influences, 
is the purpose of the present paper. No subject withiu the scope of the 
inveatigations of the Board of Health can be of greater importance to 
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tbe state or of more vital atid anxious interest to every family in it ; and 
since the public interest in the schools is bo warm, and the public assur- 
ance of their immense value is so complete, as to cause a naturaKjeal- 
onsy of any criticiam of them, leat it should prove a. cover for an attack 
on our school system which might iu some way impair its usefulness, it 
may not be inappropriate at 'the beginning of this inquiry to state that 
there is about it nothing of hostility, and that its aim is to make an im- 
partial investigation. Like every other occupation, ' school-going must 
have its liability to peculiar hygienic disadvantages. Let us seek to 
discover these, and also the means whereby they may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Ik must be considered, that this one-tifth of our population whose oc- 
cupation is under investigation, are all in the growing, formative, sns- 
cepiible stage of life, not oiily most readily, but most permanently af- 
fected by every influence to which they are subjected. Without doubt, 
the instinct of childhood is for frequent, almost constant, change of posi- 
tion and interest during the waking hours, and any steady occupation 
within a re)-tricted space, may be fairly termed unnaiural for children. 
But since the vast majority of children cannot have an "education," 
without some degree of violation of what may be termed the normal con- 
ditions of childhood, and since some education is a necessity, it becomes 
of the first importance to maintain n constant Jealoas wntch over tbe 
health of school children, and to persevere in the attempt to harmonize 
school methods and influences with the healthy instincts of childhood. 
Confinement, vitiated air, enforced quiet, prolonged mental effort, the 
use of the eyes on small objects in trying arrangements, are all in some 
degree, conditions necessary to school, but threatening danger to the 
health of the scholars. To reduce this to a minimum, and there main- 
tain it, Is a public duty. 

If this could be accomplished at once, there would still remain a host 
of injurious influences which are acting on children when out of school, 
and for which the schools are in no way responsible. Disease, whether 
preventable or inevitable, poverty, ignorance, dirt, at one end of the 
social scale ; luxury, fashion, social dissipHtion and amusements at the 
other end — all these are harming tbe health of the children of Massachu- 
setts, far more than any school influences. But the cnjisideration of 
these evils is not within the scope of the present papers, &a<i they would 
not be mentioned here, except fVom the desire to avoid misapprehension. 
All that is attempted here, is 1i contribution to the subject of school 
hygiene. 

In the ordinary construction of school rooms, too little attention is 
paid to the number and arrangement of windows ; to the mode of heat- 
ing and the means of ventilation. Tbe averi^e hot air furnace, with its 
liability to be badly managed, and its certainty to leak gas, is not fit to 
heat an apartment, which, in proportion to its size, contains so many 
occupants as a school room. The discoverer of cheap steam will be a 
benefactor. School houses should have plenty of chimneys and capaci- 
ous flues ; and the efficiency of an open grate as a means of ventilation, 
should not be forgotten. 

More attention to the height and form of desks and seats, and more 
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Uiorongh yentilatioD are greatly ntteded. More care, especially with 
girls, in the matter of adjusting the clothing to atmospheric conditions 
is greaily needed. For instance, girls are in the habit of going into the 
open air from the ecbool room with no other clothing than that worn in- 
doors, even In the coldest winter weather. Then some teachers are in 
the habit of opening the windows and letting a sharp current of air blow 
npon the beads of the children. One teacher said to me, "I like to build 
a rousing fire, and then open the windows." 

Let the heating apparatus be as nearly perfect as may be, and do not 
let the feelings of the teacher be the only test of the proper amount of 
heat. 

Constant ventilation and equable warming is absolutely essential. Be- 
sides this, I always, even in our twld winter, throw open both outer and 
Inner windows lor a few moments in the ran out and after school. If 
Jloors and KftUs are warm, the cold air is quickly heated ; 60° to 65° is 
the most healthy temperature. All plans of warming the room air in- 
stead of bringing in ftvsh are very bad. 

The difHculties to be overcome in ventilating school rooms are very 
great, but not too great to be conquered by intelligence and money, 
both of which are at our disposal, bat neither of which is willingly ap- 
plied to the problem of ventilation by building committees, with whom, 
rather than with architects, the responsibility seems to l:e. 

But the trouble is, that every tderable system of ventilation is expen- 
sive, and those having the matter in charge cannot bring themselves to 
lay out much money on that which will make no show whatever. Nev- 
ertheless, it is the fact that in our climate for seven months in every * 
year, freak air cannot be had within doors without pajnng money for it. 
Not only does it presuppose a somewhat expensive arrangement of 
ducts and flues, but it reqaires for the efficient working of these, when 
provided, more fbel than we like to pay for. Three things must be 
done ; first, supply /resA air; second, warm it before bringing it into th« 
room ; third, get rid of it after it has been breathed once. In' rooms 
heated by stotes, or by steam piggies in the room, tbe first and second 
demands cannot be met except by transforming them into "portable 
furnaces." To meet the third, requires both larger, more numerous, 
and differently placed openings and ducts, than are to be found in one 
. school house in a hundred, and, in addition to these, a shaft or flue of 
ample size and well heated, and these all cost money. But then pure 
air is a necessity to health. ' 

RicnuoND. — We have often said that one of tbe great essentials to a 
good school is a good school-hoase. In most of the districts we have 
good houses and well furnished, but there Is still a want. A belter 
ventilation is necessary to the health and progress of the pupils. ^Ve 
do n'ltlike the mode of ventilating by dropping the windows — there should 
be ventilators attached to every school room, so as to keep the atmos- 
phere and the heat equal in tbe room. Look to it. The health of the 
children demands that you sheuld. 

One or two new houses are needed, and one other house needs en- 
larging, so that the school may he graded.* Will those personally interest 
ed give it their special attention ? District No. 8 has done honor to itself 
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by thoroughly repairing its house and fUmiabiiig it with modern im- 
provements.— Gilbert T1LLIMGHA8T, Supt. 

ScfTDATE. — During the past few yeara, much has been done, and very 
properly done, for the improvement of school-houses, and, with a few 
exceptions, they are now in a very good condition. — J. M. Bbbwsteb, 
Supt. 

Smithtteld. — The people of District No. 9 have just completed a new 
school-house on the site of the old academy, at an expense of over S8,- 
000. It is of ftmple proportion's, and convenient arrangement ; bein^ 
87 feet wide and 55 feet in length, 12 feet betwixt floors in the upper 
and lower rooms. It is heated by a furnace in the basement; and has 
closets or wardiobea for the convenience of the scholars, with yards, * 
fences, and other appendages of fine appearance. 

The committee have found the necessary alterations of the boundary 
lines of the districts, and locating school houses, a difilcult, dissatisfact- 
ory, thankless work ; but have labored to do in this direction what, in 
their judgment, is best calculated to promote, for time to come,, the cause 
of education in the town. 

This is their duty, irrespective of the interest of any one person or 
locality. If this is done, every citizen has his rights ; and if intelligent 
and public-spirited, will consent to it. In every department of human 
society, individual concessions must be made for the general good. The 
civil government of any State has to yield something to the general gov- 
ernment. Taxes are assessed on individual property, as much to the 
' advantage of the tax payers as for the government, since he shares 
equally the proteciion of the law. In neither town or State, can any 
person enjoy alike, the benefits of a public institution. 

And changes in town lines and landed property necessarily make it 
more favorable to some than to others. 

But if the greater and ultimate good of the whole is secured, the end 
is gained, and all should cheerfully acquiesce. This principle is es- 
sential to the harmony and thrill of society, to the success of any public en- 
terprise and civil jurisprudence. It is recognized and sealed by divine 
providence in the work of creation, preservation and redemption. — M. 

W. BtTRLINGAUE, Supt, 

Tiverton. The new school-house in the Bridgeport District, built 

at an expense, including groiinds, of about S4,600, was dedicated in 
September. It pleased the committee to accept this house. It is built 
of the best material and in the most thorough manner, and is equal to 
the demands of the times. The school-house in District No. 12 has 
been put into excellent order, at an expense of about $325.— .ScAoof 
Committee. 

Warrem — liepairs. — The amount expended under this head, faaa 
been unusually heavy. It is the duty of the committee to see that the 
school property is properly cared for. 

Ventilation — The Committee took this matter promptly in hand at the 
banning of the summer vacation, and adopted the plan in successftil 
operation at the Miller street school-house, known as Leach's system. 
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The expense v&s considerably greater than was aaticipated, owing to 
the following causes, viz. : the removal of the brick furnace in the south 
end of the cellar; the re-arranging of the hot air pipes anil registers con- 
nected with this furnace, and tbe new cold air chamber or box wliich was 
made of brick. The whole aiTangement has been completed in the best 
maoDer, and bas proved as was anticipated a complete success. The 
whole expenditure amounts to something over nine hundred dollars ; a 
trifle when compared with the benefits of the bealtblul influences result- 
ing from ii, in the improved condition of the atmosphere of tbe school- 
rooms, — School Committee. 

Within tbe past few years, many improvements have been generously 
secured to the schools by the town, — S. K. Dexteb, Supt. 

Westerlt. — During the year tbe school houses in Districts Nos. 3 
and 10, condemned by the Committee during the previous year, have 
given place tO new and substantial buildings located in the most pleas- 
ant portions of the rcKpettive districts, and are ftirnished with the new 
and improved school furniture. The house in District No, 3 was erect- 
ed at an expense of j(2,000, and tbe house in District No. 10 at an ex- 
pense of SI. 600, and the respective districts are to be congratulated 
that the houses are paid for, — Sc/iool Committee. 

West Greenwich. — The subject of school-houses and school-pro- 
perty seems to be one of tbe most vexing in our common school sys- 
tem, in our country districts. Nothing seems to come so grudging as 
taxes for the improvement or building of school-houses. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to be able to report progress in this di- 
rection, and I hope the day is not far distant when a wiser policy will 
prevail. 

District Ts'umber Six has, during the past year, expended aliout two 
hundred and twenty five dollars, materially improving the appearance 
and comfort of their old house. 

Mr. Wm. Reed, who owns the larger part of District Number Seven, 
has, during tbe past year, erected a new building for school purposes 
which is flow occupied by using temporary seats. With th^ addition of 
furniture to match tbe finishing of tbe room it will be by far the pleas- 
antest school-room in the town. 

I regret to say that District Number Eight is still without a school- 
house. — Chas. F. CARPESTKn, Sitpt. 

WoONSoCKET. — The hopes of a year ago have not been realized. Not- 
withstanding the strenuous endeavors of the Committee, the want, in 
different localities, of better school accommodations, has not been met. 

The explanation of the fact is presumed to be understood in the com- 
munity. — Cqas J, White, Supt^ 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

BuRRiLLViLLB. — To SdiOol CommUtee : — ^Perhaps your expectations 
of an annaal report, ought to be tempered by the brevity of ray official 
service. This ser^'ice has lieenlong enough, Lowever, toconvince me of 
the importance of the office, as also how mnch time and expense, a 
faithful discharge of its duties involves. When you consider the wide 
aod lengthy area over which the work of Superintendent extends, to- 
gether witli the fact that, in the absence of a single unit of the least " 
value, his pecuniary reward would amount to noting, you will readily 
acknowledge that his work, as well as your own, is chiefly a labor of 
love. — ^WiLLiAK Frrz, iSupt. 

Charlestown. — The duties of this office require more time and labor 
than most men can really devote to it, especially when the compensation 
is so small. This work, which the welfare of the schools demands, calls 
for an individual of much leisure, to whom a suitable remuneration should 
be paid. — Wm, F, Tccker, Svpt. 

Ckamston. — We cannot expect to teach everything, but it nhonld be our 
constant endeavor to teach all we can. The work of school supervision 
in a town whose districts are as widely separated as those of Cranston, 
necessarily involves a considerable outlay of time and money. It would 
be unjnst to those upon whom this work may hereafter devolve, not to 
say that the salary at present paid the Superintendent, is alt<^ether too 
small. Either his office and traveling expenses should be paid, in addi- 
tion to the salary now allowed, or be should be paid by the day, at a 
rate that would be something like a fare compensation for the services 
rendered. — Daniel G. Andekson, Supt. 

HoPKiNTON. — ^Tbe law requires each school to be visif«d twice during 
each term, and each department of graded schools, requires a speciid 
visit, in order to ascertain its standing and prepress. Allowing but 
three terms to each district, and four depai-tmeuts extra in the two graded 
schools, and ninetj'-six l^al visits are necessary ; and if there are four 
terms to each district, then one hundred and twenty-eight visits would be 
legally required. Not less than half of a day ought to be devoted to each 
visit, and in many of the schools a whole day scarcely suffices for an ex- 
amination of the classes. There are also many other days in which the 
Superintendent will be called upon to adjudicate in matters of difficulty 
between scholars and t«achers and parents. From fifteen to thirty or 
more teachers are to be examined and certificated each year, requiring 
at least tVom one to two weeks time, and in. addition to this, not less 
than two or three weeks are necesSarj to compile and- properly prepare 
the annual report. The law requires the School Committee and Super- 
intendent to bold at least four regular meetings annually, and 'as many 
more as may be necessary. A quarterly meeting of the Superintendento 
of all the towns in the State is held in Providence, which would occupy 
four days more. Thus, to fulfil) all the duties of the Superintendenfa 
office will make a demand on his time for some one hundred and twenty- 
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five days anDn&lly. This, iaclnding the correspondence, which for this 
year now closing hafl required the writing of nearly 200 letters, imposes 
quite an onerous tax upon a Superintendent, while stationery and post- 
^;e stamps will involve & pecuniaij tax of some ten or fifteen dollars per 
year. The minntes of this year will cover some 20 pages of the large 
folio record book of the Committee, The above facts are mentioned 
simply to show somewhat of Hie duties and labors of a Superintendent 
and School Committee. — S. S. Gkihwoi-d, Snpt. 

Newport. — Owing to a change made in the city charter, various offi- 
cers of the city government, the School Committee and Superintendent 
of Public Schools, instead of being appointed by the city council as 
before, are now elected by the people. — T. H. Clarke, Supt. 

Hev^ Shorebak. — Duties of Superintendent. — ^To examine all teach- 
ers who may apply to teach our public schools, and give certificates of 
qualification, to such as are qualified according to law. To visit each 
school twice in a term. On the last visit to hear all the clasfles recite, to 
examine the writing books, and the general aspect of the schoolroom 
and school, and see that the Re^ster is properly kept, and make such 
suggestions to the teacher and school, as in his judgment would be beue- 
ficiid to make out a report of our schools. — Uibah D. Ball, Clerk. 

NoBTH KiNGSTOWM. — During the past year I have made 80 school 
visits, devoted to such educational interests, relating both to teachers 
and scholars, as seemed most to require careful attention or service. 
But in the absence of any rules prescribed by the School Committee, to 
guide the Superintendent in his supervision of 'our public schools, he 
may have omitted some necessary duty, or he may have traveled out 
of his proper sphere and done that which he ought not to do. If, in 
either case, he has sinned, it is for want of a definite understanding of 
vrhat his duty is in his relations to public schools. He would, therefore, 
recommend ttiat the Committee adopt such rules for the guidance of 
their Superintendent as will render his services efficient^ and guard him 
against such sins of omission tuid commission, as be may, in the absence 
of such regulations, be liable to commit. — A. B. Chadset, Supt. 

Pawtucket. — At a regular meeting of the Committee, it was decided 
that the duties of the Superintendent be as follows : 

1st. He shall conduct the examination of teachers in the presence of 
the Committee. 

2d. He shall visit and examine each school at least twice during each 
term, and report its condition at each quarterly meeting of the School 
Board. 
' 3d. It shall be his duty to hear and decide all questions and com- 
plaints which may arise from parents, teachers and pupils. To his 
decision they must submit or appeal to the School Committee. 

4th. He shall have charge of the school-houses, and see that they are 
properly cared for. 

5th. All incidental expenses shall be made under his direction, and 
no bill, whether for salaries or otherwise, shall he paid untjl examined 
and certified to as correct by him. 
10 
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6tli. He shall, in general, attend to all duties which maybe assignecl 
to him by the School Committee. 

These regulations have formed the base of my ofScial duties, and also 
the text of my report. — Phakcbl E. Bishop, M. D., Supt. 

FoBTSuouTH. — We deem it proper to again call the attention of the 
electors to the necessity of securing the efficient services of some person 
who can give the time necessarily required for the proper performance 
of the duties of superintendent of schools. To secure such service, a 
fair compensation should be paid. The present superintendent has giv- 
en such gratuitous service as the duties of another ofBce would permit. 
— Scko<d Committee. 

ScrroATE. — In entering upon the duties assigned me I did not do 
it without sense of their natore and the responsibility which they im- 
posed. It has been my constant aim to perform these duties faithfully 
and impartially. 

The most arduous tasb which has devolved upon me has been the 
visitation of schools. To visit nineteen schools, scattered over so large 
a territory, on an average of six times or more each, requires time and 
labor. In the performauce of this work, in many instances, I have been 
accompanied by Rev. J. Q. Adams, whose service I found to be of great 
value. The bearing and conduct of trustees, teachers and scholars have 
been generally kind and obliging, and there has been a general readi- 
ness to acquiesce in, and carry out, the suggestions made. The visito 
which I have made to the scliools have not been pastimes, but quite 
the reverse. I have often substantially taken charge of the school and 
conducted the recitations. Such a course, I am persuaded, results 
beneficially to both teachers and scholars. In the examination of 
schools, I have sought to depart fl^n'm the usual routine of qiiestions as 
found in text-books, and thus to elicit the iDformation which scliolars 
had obtained that would be useful In practical life. — J. M. Brewstkr, 
Supt. 

South Einostowk. — With a single exception — when due notice had 
been given, as the rules and regnlations governing our public schools 
require — the Superintendent has not failed to make the contemplated 
visits to each school. 

Eighteen months ago we arranged the plan of taking exact notes in the 
first visit to a school, with a view of converting the final visit into an ex- 
amination. And we have sought to impress upon both teachers and 
scholars the importance of assigning the lessons and of conducting the 
recitations with a view to this end — to act, not iVom a spirit of ambi- 
tion or rivalry, but &om a principle, to see how much could be learned 
and remembered, and, what is more, recited intelligently at the close of 
each term. — Elisha F. Watson, Supt. 

SMrrHFiELD. — It was agreed that the snperintendent visit all the schools 
in town, as specified by law, and have the general care and oversight 
thereof; examine teachers, and give certificates of qualification to teach ; 
make a written report at the close of the school year of the condition 
of the schools ; suggest any plans for their improvement, and sign all 
orders on the treasury. 
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. It Wfis voted that k circnlar of tweoty-flve ot^nea be printed Tor th« 
nse of the echool ctHeen statii^ the mtm of iDDoej sssigned to tbe n- 
Hpective districts : tbe dales of the qnaitolfDertuigti erf tbe baud, and 
the dnties of the soimintendeiit. 

Aboat one-half of tbe sopenotendai^B time, the past year, bas been 
employed in lookii^ afler tbe iateresta of tbe scI>ooI& Tlte regular and 
special meetingsof the board— examiiui^ teachers, writiiig certificates 
and orders tor mooey ; aiding in tbe bonndary of districts, and locatii^ 
Bchool-hoDses ; ""H"g some one handred visits to tbe schools ; meeting - 
the namerooa calls of tbe commissioner; providing for and regulating 
the erening schools ; fkvqoent consaltatii>ns with tbe oXhet memb»8 ttf 
tiie board, trastees, and otbero ; writing the report and getting it print- 
ed, to say nothing oftbe expenses of horse hire, and other means of 
travel. — H. W. BcKuasAHK, S^. 

Wakwick. — A Hiffident compensation shoald be given to tbe Superin- 
tendent of public sciioob> in this town, to enable him to devote his 
whole attention to tbe wants of tbe schools. The plan at present pur- 
sued is, to let htm attrad to his business in life, and to make the superin- 
tendency secondary. If a superintendent is w«rUi anything, he shonld 
receive an adequate compensation fcv his tabors. Under the present 
arrangement, the amount received by tbe Supuintendeut, b&rely covers 
his expenses of horse liire and loss of time from his basiness. If the 
appropriations would allow, I would recmnmend that my successor in 
oflice be allowed aoch compensation as'would enable bim to devote his 
time ezclnsively to tbe interests of the public schools in this town. We 
believe that in r^ard to the other t^cials in the town, that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and why should not the Saperiotendent ofpnblic 
achools in this town have definite duties assigned him, and a sufficient 
amount given him to enable him to live independent of any business 
that he may be engaged in? In other words, let the superintcndency of 
* schools be a biMinem, and let the Superintendent attend to that and noth- 
ing else. Let him go into each school ; examine each class, and while 
in the school be (he virttuJ leacber of eacA class. By so doing he will 
infuse life and vitality iftto schools that are dead, and quicken into r^ 
newed activity those that are living. — W. V. Slocum, Supt. 

Wabbes. — Tbe Committee fiiUy endorse the sentiments expressed by 
the Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Commissioner of the Public Schools of 
Bhode Island, that "no more important office exists, in connection with 
the successful working of our school system," t^an that of Town Soperin- 
teodent. ^'■Supervision., intelligent and contlant gupervisioh, is the great 
want of our acbools." The Saperintendent, Mccording to this same high 
authority, '* should be a man who knows how to organize, classify and 
govern a school. He should understand methods of instructton better, 
than the teachers, and should be capable of arousing enthusiksm in 
teacher and popiL He shonld, in fact, be a (iiU, complete educator." 
If, as he states, " a good superintendent is worth more to a town than 
one or more of its best teachers," it is eminently proper that he shoald 
be compensated in such manner as lo rec<^ize, in a de^pve, the valne 
and importance of the services rendered. 
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The ComtnittGe congratulate the citizens of Warren, and especially the 
patroua and friends of our public schools, upoo the efficiency and faith- 
flilnesB of their Superintendent, who brings to the office the requisiu 
<]ualiG cations, and has exercised them, daring the past year, with a de- 
gree of patience and devotion, which has relieved the (Committee of 
many burdens, and secured to the schools unquestioned advantages. In 
return for which, he baa received, little more than the consciousness of 
baviag blessed others, and aided in that grandest of all works, — the ele- 
vation of humanity. They would respectfully suggest that such an in- 
crease of the nominal salary should be made, as will indicate some ap- 
precaiion of the office and work of the Superintendent, — School Com- 
mittee. 

As the Superintendent conceives the sphere of his duties, it is strictly 
educational. Whatever relates to the educational interests of the schools 
of the town should receive his careful attention and service. 

Wiib this conviction in mind, and gui<kd also by the special rules 
passed for his benefit, he has sought to discharge the duties of bis office 
during the past year. — S, K. Dkxtbb, Sttpt. 

Westerly. — I have made seventy-two visits, and at each visit remain- 
ed in the school-room a sufficient length of time to hear all the classes 
recite, and to give such advice and counsel to teachers and pupils as the 
warns of each school seemed to demand. — H. M. Eaton, Supt. 

West Greenwich. — Some of the schools have not been visited by 
your Suiierinteudent. If the trustees of the several districts wish the 
Super! utendent to perform kia duty in visiting the schools, tbey should 
see that he has notice of the opening and closing of the schools in their 
districts, as directed by law; Chap.. 52, Sec. 2. General Statutes. On 
the thorough supervision of the schools depend much of their usefulnesa. 
— Chas. F. Cabpknter, Supt. 



STUDIES. 

Bristol. — Music. — In October last, the Committee decided that it was 
very desirable to teach singing in the schools, in a more thorough man- 
ner than heretofore. After careful inquiries and considerations, the 
Committee decided to engage the services, for the remainder of the 
year, ot Prof. A. Jautz of Providence, a gentleman of much experience 
and quite well known in this community. His success with the pupils 
that have been under bis charge, has shown that the selection was a 
judicious one. As the scholars are becoming more and more accustom- 
ed to him and his method of teaching, the improvement is much more 
manifest than was apparent in the Autumn. There is reason to (lelieve 
that thi>4 department of education will, hereafter, receive the attention 
which its importance demands. 
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JIfap Lrawin^. — TW» branch of edacation has been introduced into 
the Grammar Schoola during the year, as a regular school exercise, the 
proficiency displayed by many of the scholars, especially in the first 
Grammar, where the improvement would, naturally, be most conspicu- 
ona, is quite remarkable. A pupil is called upon, by the teacher, to 
draw a map of some state or territory t>r of some foreign country, and 
it is done entirely from memory, ;n-ith bat little hesitation, and with 
great accuracy, the rivers, mountains and principal cities being correct- 
ed located. t 

Oeography in Primary Schools. — The advantage of teaching Geogra- 
phy in the schools of the lower grades has, sometimes, been questioned, 
becanse, as has been said, the children were too younft to understand 
it ; but those who have seen this exercise as it is conducted in the Prim- 
Biy Schools of this town, and the appreciation of the subjects shown by 
the pupils in their daily recitations, have not long remained in doubt 
respecting the propriety and wisdom of teaching Geography In these 
schools. The manner of hearing the recitations In this study has chang- 
ed very much within two or three years and seems to have produced 
the most desirable results. It is very much to he regretted that parents 
so seldom visit the schools and judge for themselves concerning tlie ex- 
tent and value of the work that is performed in them. 

Spelling. — This exercise has sometimes been conducted in a mechani- 
cal sort of way, but recently a different plan has been inaugurated — one 
which requires a closer attention of both the teacher and scholars. The 
results have proved that the present method increases the interest of the 
class, and consequently much progress has been made in this study 
since the change has been effected. — R, S. Andrews, Supt. 

■BtiBRii.i.viLi,K. — jtfimc. — The introduction of music, (oo, into more 
of the schools, would be in the line of improvement. While we may 
■■ not expect, just yet, that the town will employ a teacher of music for 
the benefit of all, yet may we not, so far as practicable, employ regular 
teachers who, in addition to other qualifications, shall both love singing 
and be able to t«acb their pupils the useful ait. We most heartily ap- 
prove of tbose teachers who are availing themselves of the power of 
sacred, moral and patriotic songs in the work of education. Many no- 
ble and beautiful and never to be forgotten sentiments may thus enrich 
the minds of the young. — Wh, Fetz, Supt. 

Cranston. — Id several schools, special attention has been given to 
writing, a study too frequently neglected in our public schools. In all, 
particular attention has been paid to studies relating to the ordinary 
business of laborious life. Where time can be obtained for such studies, 
without trenching upon time properly belonging to common school stud- 
ies, attention has been directed to some of the higher branches of edu- 
cation ; but the schools are ^nerally occupied fully with the studies be- 
longing in our common schools. Thorough work, rather than much 
work superficially performed, has been required. — D, G. Andeeson, 
Supt. 

CnuBEBLAND. — ^There are a few scholars of precociously active' minds 
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who are snsceptible of an andue excltemeot Ib tbeir stadies. Bach 
scholars are sometimes pat to stndy too young, and stimulated beyond 
their strength to tbeir great injury. But most of the chtldreo conld 
easily do mnch more in the way of stndy than they now do, without 
the slightest danger. There are not a few from twelve to fourteen years 
of age who are perfectly content to drone alung term after term over a 
little reading, writing, and spelling. Efforts have been made to awaken 
such to a consciousness of their mental power, and to the necessity 
of more work. Instances have occurred there whole classes have added 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, and in a little time these s^me 
scholars have become more proficient in spelling and reading than be- 
fore. Parents sometimes send word that thej do not wish their child- 
roa to study geography and grammar, but if there was nothing valuable 
in these studies of themselves, still they ought to be studied for their 
use in arousing and sustaining mental activity. But a good knowledge 
of geo^aphy adds interest and enjoyment to every day's intelligence 
. trom abroad ; and grammar not only teaches how to write and speak 
well, but gives one the power to think more accurately and to better 
purpose. 

A good deal of attention is properly given to spelling, and a good per- 
centage is reached in several schools. Written, oral, and competitive 
spelling are all practiced with good results. Written spelling should be 
constantly practiced, and while it s.iould not exclude other methods, it 
should have the preference with the more advanced scholars. 

Writing is jrracttced bnt is not taught as thoroughly as it should be. 
Too little importance is attached to it as an art, and too little time is 
devoted to the principles and methods of writing. The elements of the 
letters ; the position of body, arm and hand, should be all thoroughly 
nnderstood, carefhlly taught, and persistently insisted upon. Young 
children can be taught to write letters and words as readily as to print 
them. Advantage has been taken of this fact, and in several schools 
much of their time is employed very profitably in writing their reading 
and spelling lessons on their slates. It is recommended that all the 
children be taught writing before they finish their first reader. — C. W. 
BcBMHAM, Supt. 

ExETEE. — Singing. — I am pleased to notice that singing is practiced 
in ^quite a number of schools. It always awakens emotions of teuder 
ness, affection, and happiness, in the hearts of the children, whose youth- 
ftil voices mingle together in pore and joyous song. It will assist in in- 
culcating principles of morality and virtue, and do mnch to refine the 
feelings and awaken an interest in that which is snblime and beautifol. 
When clouds o'er shadow the school-room, let the children sing, and if 
they catch the true spirit of song, the sunshine will come in. — Willei 
H. Arnold, Supt. 

HoPEiHTON. — I found quite a common error in the schools in the use of 
reading books, that is, of pupils trying to read in numbers too high for 
them. For it is a serious disadvantage for children to be allowed to 
read in books nhere they have to spell the words and hesitate about 
pronouncing them. Both teachers and parents are often in fault here, 
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Farentu wish their children to be put forward, and teachers often gratify 
tiiem. kaoning that snch promotion is injiirions. Teachers also wish to 
*'8how off" on examinatioD day, and therefore drill a class until the piece 
night be recited from memory. 

Scholars should not be allowed to take any advance leason, until tho- 
rongbiy nnderstanding the previous one. I have found scholars reading 
(or trying to read) in the fifth and sixth readers, when they could not 
read . intelligibly in the third or second ; and trying to write in the high 
numbers of writing books, when they could not well write in the lowest. 
Wow, it is almost an irreparable loss to allow scholars thus to be put in 
advanced studies, either by parents or teachers, and it is evidently the 
dntj of tlie Committee or Su[>erintendent, however painful it maybe, to 
classify all pupils according to their real attainments. Wot until such a 
course is pursned by the teacher, the Saperintendent, and Ommittee, 
shall we secure that thorough scholarship in the common schools which 
is acquired elsewhere. 

The great reason why children who are sent to academies, seminaries, 
and other select schools, become more thorough in their studies than 
those of the common schools, is because such children are subjected to a 
course of drill and mental discipline, that is not interfered with by their 
parents. 

Map Drawing has been introduced and practiced very snccessHilly in 
the achoola. Some well-executed specimens were given at. the closing 
examination of the schools. The best executed were in the Higher and 
Grammar departments of the graded sohools in Districts 2, 4, 9. Draw- 
ing as a regular branch was taught in the Grammar department of Kos. 
2, 4. Some very good specimens of proficiency were shown. This art 
should be taught in every school. 

Singing is practiced in many of the schools, and should be made a 
part of every day's e:tercise. NaturA Philosophy and Physiology were 
taught in the Higher department, and also in the Grammar department, 
of Nos. 2, 4. In most of the schools, these higher branches ought to be 
studied. It would tend not only to elevate the character of the common 
school, bnt break up the monotony which often hangs like an invubus, 
on the school hours. — S. S. Ghiswold, Supt. 

Newport. — Course of Study. — We have followed, in the main, the 
course laid out by Mr. Small, and as far as we know it has given gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Drawing in our public schools may be considered no longer an ex- 
periment, but has come to be generally accepted as an important part 
of the curriculum. The advantage it gives to one who possesses even a 
partial knowledge of the art is undisputed. Says an eminent writer, 
"There is not a machine-shop throughout the country where there is 
not an annual loss of hundreds of dollars, because the workmen do not 
comprehend drawings. And there is not a single machinist who cannot 
earn much more after he has studied drawing." Charles Stetson, in bia 
essay, states "That drawing should form the main feature in technical 
education designed for the great mass of the people." 

Now we know thai much has been done in our schools in the practice 
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of this Btad; daring the past ye&r, and ve hope much more may be done 
during tb« coining year. Therefore I would urge the suggestion made 
by a member of your Board, "Tliat a competent person be engaged at 
Uie earliest practicable moment to give lessons in drawing to the van- 
ons Bcboola in this city." 

Writing — This study is so nearly allied to the fOTmer, that improve- 
ment in the one aids materially in the mastery of the other. Some 
change has t)eeu made in this department during the past year. The 
Duntonian Free Hand Series being adopted by your Board in place of 
Potter & Hammond's, marked improvement is noticeable thoroughout 
the department. 

The Primary number — a perfect gem in its way — was put in first 
Primary Grade, and ia doing a wonderful work. The first and second 
classes Intermediate use the pen now, instead of the pencil, and the 
writing of that g^ade is improving in consequence. 

We may safely state that, through the drill given by this system, much 
of the awkward and cramped style of penmanship has become a thing 
of the past. 

Singing. — Since the introduction of Mason's Music (,'harl«, a great 
degree of improvement has l>een noticed in this department. Scholars 
of the pfimary grade sing readily, by note, exercises written in common 
time, — two-four, three-fonr, three-eighth, and in some instances 
difficult masip, without previous study. Prof. Smith is doing a great 
work, and is giving general satisfaction. 

BpelUng. — Much improvement has been made in this Important study. 
Probably in no other exercise have the teachers aimed to be so thorough 
as in this. And the results of the last half term examination prove the 
saccess of their endeavors. 

Arithmetic. — We have tried to make this study as practicable as pos- 
sible. Many of the pupils of our schools are now acquainte'l with the 
methods of business. And often would the visitor on entering the rooms 
of the higher grades, find stookcompanies, insurance companies, rail- 
road corporations, organized with president, cashier, directors, stock- 
holders, &e., assessing taixes and declaring dividends. Limited partner- 
ships have been formed and dissolved, with gain or loss accruing to the 
partners. The various departments of trade have been visited, and the 
information gained brought to the school room and made of use to all. 
It is needless for me to add that there is great interest shown in these 
schools. 

General Information. — A great deal has been done in some schools in 
this department. And I would suggest that the efforts of the teachers 
be seconded by placing within reach good books of reference, charts, 
and books on natural history ; books of morals and manners ; social cul- 
ture, literature, physiolc^ and the various sciences. — ^T. H. Clarke, 
Supt. 

North Pkovidencb. — From observation of the conduct of the schools 
1 am becoming convinced that the studies are not all allowed the portion 
of time their importance demands. Arithmetic is receiving a lai^e share 
of the time spent in the school room, and I think in many schools too 
much for the welfare of the pupils. It is claimed to be the best sti^y 
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with which to discipline the mind. Thia maj be so ; bat ie it necessary 
to have a long daily drill npon arithmetic throughout the whole school 
Ufe of oar children? Is it required to be reviewed and re-reviewed up to 
the last days of school attendance ? After a. certain proficiency has been 
attained in arithmetic, can we not more profitably cultivate our children 
by the study of natural and mental philoaopby, history, physiology, the 
elements of geometry and' the conatrucMon and derivation of words, 
tbereby giving a more varied disvipline, which shall be valuable for its 
diversity and practical utility. 

During the past year drawing has been taught in all the grammar and 
intermediate school. It is not taught as in some towns by a special 
teacher, but by the regular teachers. In the early part of this year a 
person applied for an opportunity to teach drawing in our schools as a 
"Specialty. It was suggested to the teachers by the school authorities 
that it wunld soon be made one of the requirements by the school boards 
iu the State, and that they had better qualify themselves and commence 
at once to t«ach the rudiments, and not have a teauher introduced for 
that branch, as such a course w«uld reSect upon their ability, and have a 
detrimental influence. The teachers hare acted npon the hint with a 
nnanimity which has been very pleasing t« your agent. In nearly every 
instance a gratifying success has attended the effort, and in visiting the 
schools many marked instances will be observed. I have not judged this 
•nbject by single specimens, exhibited as they will be by eveiy teacher 
who has some pupil blessed with a natural taste and skill. It is the 
class exercise on the black board which must show the proficiency at- 
tained, and I have been pleased to witness classes whose rapid work on 
the board, with its uniformity and accuracy, speak well of the training 
they have" received, the interest they have felt and the progress they have 
made in this branch in the short time they have devoted to it. — Akdbew 
Jencks, ^u^. 

NoKTH SuiTHFiBLD. — Reading and Spelling. These branches do not 
receive the attention commensurate with their importance. Although 
they may not.t>e so useful in the practical affairs of life as some other 
stadies, yet they are everywhere the recognized test of culture. While 
it is no great credit to be able to read fluently and to spell correctly, yet 
in our land, at this age of the world, the reverse is rightly a great dis- 
grace. Oftentimes in school, it is difficult to witness any improvement 
from year to year, in the matter of reading, except in the ease with 
which words are pronounced, which too often becomes a fatal facility, 
and militates against every principle of correct reading. Improvement 
In this branch depends very much upon the teacher, and is usually in in- 
verse ratio to the number of pages read. What is wanted is a resolute 
driU, continued, one sentence at a time, until all the ditflculties of pitch, 
pause and accent yield. Spelling should t>e taught more by written than 
oral exercises, since in mature life the orthography of words appeals al- 
most exclusively to ttie eye rather tlian the ear. Writing and its kin- 
dred art, drawing, should receive more time and care than they do. Since 
object- teaching has become so common that not only teachers, but lec- 
turers and illustrators of truth employ it, if our children are to be kept 
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abreast of the age. they will need to be foniiltarized with those modes of 
expression that address the eye. Closely allied with the foregoing in 
the study of Ge<^aphy Is Map-drawing. In some of the schools it has 
been pnrsned with great success, and the Committee oonfldcntly recom- 
mend this manner of teaching as calculated to render the pupil's knowl- 
edge of this branch independent and indelible. 

Arithmetic in common schools receives mncb time and attention on 
account of its importance as a discipline of the reasoning faculties and 
as preparation for the practical business of life. But it is a question if 
these ends are not in a great measure (histrated by a lack of <dear atat^ 
ment of principles and a want o^ 'aoalysta in processes employed by the 
scholars. The teacher may take it for granted that the scholnr under- 
Btands his problem because he can solve it without holding him to a ^ 
rigid explanation of his work. Thus scholars " go through the book," 
and when asked how much eight pounds of turkey would cost at 22 cents 
per pound, innocently reply that ihey never ciphered in turkey rule 1 
Let teachers hold their scholars 4o a rigid account for every step taken 
and figure made, and demand a lucid explanation of every process. 
Only thus can Arithmetic be taught aright.— Calvim R. Fms, Supt. 

Fboviuenci. — In the earnest endeavor to improve our schools and to 
elevate their condition, there is, at the present time, danger of attempt- 
ing too much, of hurrying the pupils over too many studies imperfectly, 
without Qtilizing the knowledge acquired and showing its practical appli- 
cation. It is the exact knowledge of a/eta truths rather than the superficial 
knowledge of many that gives strength and vigor to the mind. This 
should be regarded as the fundamental principle in all teaching. 

Whatever is taught should be clearly taught and made intelligible, 
and Bo intimatelv related to what has been previously acquired, that it 
maybe easily associated with it, formlngan harmonious whole, Discon- 
nected facts, however important they maybe when sytematically arranged, 
are of but little value when they are held in the memory by great efforts 
as Independent truths. 

One of the most difficult tasks in teaching, especially for young be- 
ginners, is to discriminate wisely what ought and what ought not to be 
stored up in the mind, as its permanent wealth. Even our best teachers 
&fe not agreed npon thi& subject. The tendency, at the present time, is 
to crowd the memory too much with unimportant matter, and often with 
words without meaning. 

Primiiry truths and general principles that underlie each branch of 
study should be fixed indelibly in the mind as among its moat familiar 
ideas. This can be secured only by ftequent repetition and constant ap- 
plication to the subjects to which they relate. 

The correct use of language which is not only the medium-of thought, 
but the vehicle of all knowledge, must be learned mainly, not by unintel- 
ligible definitions and rules, but by careful, exact and constant use. 
Children are beat taught to write and speak correctly, not by le&rning 
from rules how it ought to be done, but by daily exercises in writing and 
speaking it with the greatest accurlicy and precision. This is now being 
put in practice by our beat teachers with the most satisfactory results. 
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Rules and definitions itiid technical grammar are not, however, to be 
r^arded as useless. They hold a very important place in langaage as em- 
bod.ving general principles and forming the basiB of a Hcience. 

Whatever is true in language, is alao trne of other branches of study. 
In get^aphy and history, only the important facts and truths that are 
intimately related and that can be systomatically arranged, should be 
committed to memory- 

To compel chHdren to learn by laborious efforts to repeat long lists of 
names and dates and whole pages of description in the precise words of 
the book, is exhansting to the brain— weakening rather than strengthening 
its power i^ithout any practical benefit whatever. This cannot be too 
emphatically condemned. — Dakibl Lbach, Supl. 

Warwick, — Reading. — How is reading taught in the town of Warwick? 
1st. The alphabet. Many of the teachers pursue the old method of 
teaching the alphabet. They teach the children the names of the char- 
acters hud afterwards the sounds, as they may occur, in the word which 
composes them, t^ome however, pursue the object and word method, 
and teach by the eye as well as the ear. 

. Spelling. — I regret that I cannot recommend the speller in use in onr 
town ; I regard it as too much advanced for the pupils who are required to 
study it. Dictation exercises should be more universally practiced than 
at present. Very many persons can spell well when the word is pro- 
nounced to them, but when they are compelled to write the word, they 
. Are at an utter loss bow to spell it. 

Arithmetic. — It is with great pleasure that I am able to report that 
great attention is paid to this branch of itudj-. All of the more modern 
naethods of computation have been introduced into the schools of this 
town. The principles are clearly taught, and the computations are exact. 
Oeograpky. — I am heartily glad to learn that the old methods of teach- 
ing geography, have become obsolete, and that new and better methods 
liave supplied their place. Who cannot remember the counties, shire 
towns, &C., that they were required to learn under the old system, and 
which as soon learned, were as soon foi^otten. Now the general con- 
formation, the most important political divisions, and a brief account of 
the most import.ant Physical and Political fjactSfin the history of each 
land is all that is required. 

The extent' to which map-drawing has been brought in this town is 
really surprising. I have seen scholars in the various schools in this 
town tatce a tState, mark out its boundary, describe its monntaina, locate 
its rivers, place its cities, give information in regard to its chief produc- 
tions, delineate the character of its inhabitants, and compare its influ- 
ence»with that of other countries or States, witiiout referring to maps or 
description. How much better this plan than that old method that 
taught us something we never needed, and omitted all that was of any 
use in business life. 

Writing. — I regret that I cannot unqualifiedly recommend the pen< 
naanship of the pupils of the various schools of this town. In fact there 
la no system of penmanship taught in this town. Potter and Ham- 
mond's is the only legalized authority, but how few master the very ele- 
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tneDtar; principles of Potter and Hammond. What teacber masters tiie 
science of penmanship? And who even attempts upon the blackboard 
to delineate tlie elementary truths of chirography ? The days of the 
quill and bold EngUah hand of the old masters have passed away and 
nothing yet has supplied their places. Teachers themselves must first 
be taught in the principles of modern penmanship before they are quali- 
fied to instruct others, and yet it ean hardly be expected that a good 
system of penmanship can be given to teacliers in academies where pen- 
manship as a science or art is never taught. If possible, I would re- 
commend that a good instructor In penmanship be employed to visit our 
various schools and instruct in that branch of learning. 

Mu»ic. — Good attention bas been paid to music in the varions schools 
of this town. Many of the teachers are singers, and have been enabled 
to instruct their pupils in vocal music in their schools. Some of the 
schools have procured organs or other instruments, and have thus been 
enabled to conduct their musical exercises in an appropriate and artistic 



Orammar. — The art of Grammar, in the nse of the English language 
in its pui-ity and uncorrnptibility, next engages our attention. 

When pupils are admitted into our public schools, they are first re^ 
quired by. various means to acquire the use of our common speech cor- 
rectly ; that is to so acquire a knowledge of the English tangunge that 
their speech shall tie understood, and all of their wants anticipated. 
We are an English speaking people, and whatever is taught should be 
in good English. Grammar is of secondary importance, but composi- 
tion, derivation and the practical use of good and idiomatic English is 
everything. In the common schools of this town let good pure English 
be taught, and no matter whether scholars are exactly Instrucied in re- 
gard to whether that or this sentence is of Ihe first, second or third ele- 
ment, or whether that or this word is an adjective, verb or adverb ; the 
only question is whether it is good, pure and idiomatic English. I 
would therefore recommend that, iMfore or at the time scholars com- 
mence the study of Grammar, they commence the study of composition ; 
that some elementary work be adopted that shall teach the art of writ- 
ing the English language correctly as well as to divide the sentence into 
Its elements and parts. • 

Many a pupil has been so instructed as to distinguish a simple, com- 
pound or complex element. To parse every word correctly in either 
simple, complex or compound sentence, and yet be unable to compose 
a sentence in pure English. In regard to all of the recommendations 
of my worthy predecessor, I. O. Seamans, Esq., I most heartily second ; 
as bis recommendations, upon investigation, I find to be for the, best 
interests of the various districts and for'the schools of tlie town. I de- 
sire here to express my heartfelt gratification to thf school committee 
who have so ably seconded my efforts to promote the cause of unsecta- 
tian, fl^e education for the people, the whole people, and who have so 
earnestly endeavored to advance ibe cause of firee and popular education 
throughout the (own. — W. V. Slocuh, Supl. ^ 

Warbkk. — Music. — Your committee cheerAilly endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Ijnperintondent in-that part of his report bearing 
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Dpon the subject of instniction in vocal muBic in our schools. They 
have regarded themselves as very fortuoate iu eecnriog the valuable ser- 
vices of Professor Jantz as metnictor, at a salary of $300 per annum, 
and the cost of bis conveyaace in vieiting the schools in the rural dis- 
tricts. — Sc/iool Committee, 

In music, not much has been accomplished, owing to inconstant 
teaching. Recently, however, the talented services of Prof. Jantz have 
been secured, and already we have reason to expect rich results from 
his labors. Although the compensation ia somewhat larger than hereto- 
fore paid, still it is hoped that, in view of his superior abilities as a 
teacher of our children and youth in tlie science of music, the diS^rence 
win be willingly voted by the town. — S. K. Dexteb, Supt. 

Cou' se of Study in the Graded Schools. — Second Primary, one year : 
The Alphabet; Spelliug Charts, First Eeader. 

First Pi'imary. one year: First Reader, first term; Second Reader, 
three terms ; Spelling from Reader ; Tables, Blackboard Exercises. 

Second Intermediate, one year : Third Reader. Spelling, Primary 
Arithmetic ; Exercises in Geography, first four lessons. 

First Intermediate, one year : Third Reader, Spelling Elementary 
Arithmetic to long division, Geography to nineteenth lesson. Writing. 

Grammar School, four years : First year. Elementary Arithmetic and 
Mental Arithmetic, Geography, Reading and Spelling; Second, third, 
and fourth years, — Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Reading, and 
Spelling. 

High School, six years : First and second years, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, United States History, Reading and Spelling ; Second year, Latin 
Introduction, Optional ; Third year. Algebra, Physical Ge<^aphy, and 
Physiology, Latin Reader and Grammar, Optional ; Fourth y<:ar. Geo- 
metry, Natural Philosophy, Ancient and Modem History, — Greece, 
Rome, France and England, Latin Reader and Virgi!, Optional ; Fifth 
year. Chemistry, Rhetoric Astronomy, Botany in the Summer Term, 
Vii^il, Optional ; Sixth year, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Eng- 
lish Literature nnd the Study of Words, — Botany in the Summer Term. 

Students .desiring to enter college may, at the close of the third year,., 
pursue the following classical course : First year, Latin. — Ctesar's De 
Bello Gallico, Cicero's Orations, Harkness' Latin Composition, Hark- 
ness' Latin Grammar. Greek, — Boise's First Lessons in Greek, Hod- 
ley's Greek Grammar; Second year, Latin, — Virgil, Latin Composi- 
tion, Grammar. Greek, — Xenophon's Anabasis, Greek Compositioni 
Grammar. 

A pupil completing either the Full Course or the Classical Course,. 
will receive a Diploma of Graduation. 
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TEACHERS. 



Bristol. — The corps of teachers has remained very tnnch the same aa 
last year, only one or two changes having been made. 

The south district compriBes all the schools ia the compact part of the 
town, viz. ; the High Bch»»ol, the three Grammar schools, the three Interme- 
diate and the four Primary schools. They are, with the single exception 
of the Nortji Primary, under the care of the same teachers as last year, all 
of vhom have been doing their whole duty faithfully and well and with 
satisfactory resnlts, always promptly at their posts and remaining nntU 
their work has been completed. The teachers are accomplishing, by 
their labors, an amount of good in this community that cannot be esti- 
mated. — R. S. Akdrews, Supt, 

BuRBiLLTiLLE. — QtuiKJicaHona of Tiackers. — I confess that in a few 
instances I have given certificates, when my judgment did not wholly 
approve. And this, for these reasons ; 1st. There is no law of the 
Committee requiring any uniform standard of scholarship on the part of 
teachers. 2nd. Certificates had previously been given to these persons 
by my predecessors, 3d. It was not deemed judicious to make too great 
or too sudden changes, I am of the opinion, however, that if a fixed 
percent^e of answers were required in order to a ciirtiticate, it would 
be much better than it now is, both for the teachers and the scholars. 
For the teachers, because they would then be more nearly equal, and 
perhaps more inclined to assemble themselves tt^tber for mutual im- 
provement. Better for the scholara, because the more scholarly a teach* 
er is, other things being as they should be, the better always for those 
taught. Some sensitiveness has been met with, when, in obedience to 
your instructions and the laws of the state, those desiring certlBcates 
have been required to undergo an examination. This has been noticed, 
too, where least expected ; for in those who have seen service, we should 
expect that thoroughness in the branches taught, which would cast out the 
spirit of fear. Does not the law, by limiting the validity of a certificate 
to one year, declare her intent to keep the teachers up to the required 
mark? Does she not virtually say to those making teaching their 
work, equal effort is demanded in maintaining, as in gaining your posi- 
tion. 

Ought not BQch questions as the following to be satisfactorily answer- 
ed by every applicant for the situation of a teacher, before receiving the 
lawful certificate? 

"Have you been thorough in your study of the common branches, 
viz. : reading, writing, spelling, geography, arithmetic, and grammar? 
Are you acquainted to some extent at least, with the history of the 
United States? Are you prepared to teach the children something of 
civil government? Are you prepared to teach the children in the use of 
commercial paper, such as business notes, bills, receipts, etc? Do yon 
renounce the idea that teaching school consists of a progress of assign- 
ing lessons and hearing recitations? Do you indorse the idea that the 
common school is to educate the children, and the object of an education 
is to qualify them for active business Ufe? Are your own habits and 
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youT moral character eiich as that of ad instructor of the yonth should 
be? Do yon wish to teach because yon believe you will love the work? 
Will you try, by every means within your reach, to instill into the 
minds of those nnder your instruction, a love for that which is good and 
a hate for that which is evil? Do you believe yon have good ability to 
manage a school, and to impart instruction? Do you intend, if you en- 
gage in teaching, to avail yourself of every means afforded you, to im- 
. prove in the art of teaching, by attending the teachers' associations, 
teachers' meetings, etcT' — Wm. Frrz, Hupt, 

Ckahstoit. — The Clerk and Superintendent were directed to revise the 
" Kules and Begnlatioos for the Government of Schools," and to prepare 
written questions for the examination of teachers. 

These examinations have been made as thorough as practicable and 
have been mainly conducted by the Superintendent in the presence of 
the Committee. — Wm. Hill, Chairman. 

By direction of the Committee, the Clerk and Superintendent 
prepared a series of questions, to be answered in writing by those 
who applied for positions as teachers in the schools. These torft- 
ten eteaminationa are justly regarded as better tests of real scholarship 
than entirely oral examinations can possibly be, and it has been mainly 
upon them that the decisions to grant or withhold certificates of qualifi- 
cation have been based. 
• The good results following the adoption of this plan have been so man- 
ifest, as to determine the Committee to adopt it for the year ensuing. In 
connection with this subject, there is a matter that deserves the careful 
attention of the District Trustees. That is, the absolute necessity of 
having candidates present at the stated meetings of the Board, for the 
examination of teachers. No little time has been wasted the past year, 
by the failure of Trustees to heed the request of the Chairman of the 
Committee. As a rule it is not more difKcult to employ a teacher three 
or four weeks before the beginning of the term, than to employ one, a 
day or two before the appointed time for school to commence. The 
amount of time that has been spent by the School Board this year, in the 
examination of teachers, would greatly surprise most of our townsmen, 
if it was mentioned. It is not too much to say that one quarter of that 
time would have been sufficient for the work bad the candidates been 
present at the appointed times as urgently requested by the Chairman of 
the Boai'd. Wliile the Committee willingly give all requisite time to 
their wholly gratuitous work, it is too much to impose upon them the snr- 
render of day after day, of valuable time, merely because others of their 
fellow citizens, are too careless, or too much engrossed in their own pur- 
suits, to give prompt attention to the interests of their immediate dis- 
tricts. 

The Tmstee? have usually employed teachers whose infiuence 
over their pupils is not measured by mere ability to impart instruction In 
the prescribed studies of the school. I present no detailed reports of 
separate districts, for reasons which will probably suggest themselves to 
all, who are really intereated in educational matters. Where all have 
labored faithfully and by their diligent efll'orta have deserved success, it 
seems to me better to award the meed of a general approbation, than to 
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makee elections and by omissions leave the appearance of condemnation 
npoa an;, even' those who have not attained the highest measure of suc- 
cess. 

While a change of teachers has not been as frequent as In some school 
years, siill changes have been of too fVequent occuirence. 

It should be our aim to secure good instructors by paying a good pnce 
for faithful work, and having obtained good instructors, we ought to re- 
tain them longer than the ten weeks of a single term. 

Since August 15th, we have granted no less rhan 28 certificates, while 
at no time have more than sixteen teachers been employed. — D. G. 
Anderson, Sttpt. 

East Greekwiob, — Female teachers have been employed in all the 
Schools, except the Grammar Department of District No, 1. 

While the School Committee, the Superintendent and the Trustees that 
feel an interest in their respective duties can do much to promote ihe wel- 
fare of the public school, it is the teacher who is the vital element in the 
school-room ; upon whose ability and constancy it depends whether the 
term of school is a season of profit to the pupit or a fallow period of idle- 

The great want of our schools is skilled teachers, not time servers only, 
but teachers whose heart and soul is in the work of the school-room. It 
should be the practice of the teacher to visit the parents, to talk to them 
of ihe studies and progress of their children, to urge their punctual at- 
tendance, and by their active presentation of knowledge, stimulate a 
desire for its acquisition. 

^o matter what may be the condition of the neighborhood, if the 
teachers are thoroughly conversant with school duties, can bring zeal 
and enthusiasm to the fvork, together with literary qualifications, they 
will secure the attenda^nce and attention of pupils ; parents will co-operate 
with them, and success will crown their efforts. — Daniel C. Kenton, 5upt. 

ExETEB. — At our quarM-rly meeting held lu .July, the Board were 
unanimous in voting that all examinations of teachers applying for cer- 
tificates of qualification to teach in this town, should be written. A list 
of questions were prepared by the Board to be submitted to tach appli- 
cant. All applicants to teath the summer terms were required, each, to 
get seventy-five per cent on all papers, and not to fall below seventy per 
ceiit, on either paper. For winter terms, to get at least eighty per cent 
on all papers, and not to fall below seventy-five per cent on either paper. 
WiLLET H. Arnold, Chairman. 

A combinaiion of aU the requisite qualifications for & teacher, is rarely 
found in any one. We find many teachers who can command tlie respect 
and attention of their pupils, are quite good disciplinarians, and yet are 
poorly qualified in literarj' attainments. Others are good in literary 
qualifications, and are wanting in judgment and ability to govern a school. 
Anj one who has not these qualifications combined, never can Jse sue- 
cesstbl in teaching. I have refused to grant certificatesto many teachers, 
who have applied to me during the past year, on the grounds that they 
were unable to answer the questions previously given for public exami- 
nation. 
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I am well eatlsfled that some of them were qnite apt in government, 
and would advise them if they expect to teach, to give more attention to 
a correct underBtanding of tbe branches required to be mastered and 
taught in our schools. To you, teachers, who bare watched over the past 
year, and in a measure directed the intellectual developments of the 
yoath under your charge, I would return thanks for yoar courtesies, and 
the kindness with which you have received any suggestions from me, 
intended to assist in tbe improvement of our schools. You labor under 
great responsibilities to the children committed to your charge, to par- 
ents, to society, to your country, and to your God. May you have the 
guidance and direction of the Great Teacher of mankind, to lighten your 
labors, and His assititance in the performauce of the many duties of life. 
WlLLKT H. ASNOLO, Sttpt, 

FosTKB- — A portion of our teachers have imbibed the idea that if the 
lessons are recited verbatim that is all that is required, or in fact all 
that is necssary ; consequentlj' they make no inquiry as to whether or 
not the pupils understand what they have (parrot-like) repeated. An- 
other portion is so very kind that if the pupil fails to remember the text 
the teacher, without comment, repeats tbe text for him ; and in reading, 
if the pupil docs not at once understand the word, the teacher immedi- 
ately informs him or her as the case may be. The perceptive mind will 
at once see that neither of these modes will develop tbe thinking powers 
of the pupil's mind. The larger and better portion of the teachers have 
taken a different method of instruction. The successflil teacher takes the 
true way neither to disconri^e inquiry nor directly to answer the ques- 
tion, but leads his pupil by the silken cord of tact to grasp and under- 
stand the idea for himself. This la teaching in ltd true sense, under 
which the mind is developed. 

I fear that some of our teachers have labored qnite as much for show 
and appearance, as they have for real, practical knowledge. 

There have been employed in the town nineteen female and thirteen 
male teachers. Tbe females, as a class, have been as efficient as the 
males, and as a whole tbe school-year, with a few exceptions, has been 
quite satisfactory'. In cases where teachers have given good satisfaction, 
it is better that they be retained than changes be made. Age and expe- 
rience are very requsite qualiBcations. — Geo. S. Tillinohast, Supt. 

Gt.ocbster. — A failui'e in one school does not necessitate a failure in 
another, even by the same teacher ; its surrounding induences may have 
been such as to greatly modify the teacher's efforts. 1 have used the 
terms excellent, good, and indifferenc, to denote tbe condition of the 
schools as regariis onler and methods, etc. By order, I do not mean 
that which transforms children into mere machines. It is not necessary 
a teacher should be as cold as an iceberg, or to transform pupils into 
icicles in order to have a quiet school. The youthful spirit should be 
controlled and directed, not chilled to death. When noise, confusion, 
and its accompaniments are found in a school, little good can be ex- 
pected to result from such, even if the teacher possess the highest litre- 
ary qualifications. Order and respect should be secured and maintained, 
in and about the school-room, by every teacher, or at once leave it for 
some more congenial place or occupation. To mistake one's occupation is 
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nothing unusual and criminal. Different methods have been employed 
with varied successes and failures, according to the proBcieocy in and 
the understanding of teachers in adapting them to the needs of their 
papils. I will venture the opinion that no one method is a))pticable ia 
every particular t« nil, or that any system is so perfect that it cannot be 
varied to suit circumstances with profit. Among methods, the topic pro- 
duced the best results, creating discussiors, causing observation, stimu- 
lating inquiry, and producing a more general interest. This methcdt 
like all others, is subject to abuse for want of discrimination and limited 
knowledge. A very small circle seemed to hound the vision of some, 
while others coDtinued to enlai^e its circumference, until teachers and 
pupils became absorbed In the suliject under discussion. It is needless 
to say such made real progress in their schools. The taking and read- 
ing of school jonrnats and works pertaining to the teacher's calling has 
become a Sxed want. The R. I. Schoolmaster, National Normal and 
National Teacher, are seeu apon the desks of many of the teachers. — 
Tuos. Irons, Siipt. 

HopKiKTON. — The teachers have aimed, I believe, at success. Aa a 
body they have ranked alwve an average, and in their labors, have been 
faithful. In some instances they failed to secure that degree of order 
which is BO essential to the highest good of the school. 

Teachers should ever be willing to make all reasonable explanations 
of the course pursued by them in the discipline and studies of the pupils, 
and sbould seek the personal acquaintance of all the familits who send 
to tliem. 

Teachers should study human nature, the characteristics and disposi- 
tions of their pupils. , For in the school room we have human nature in 
its embryo, in its crude, uncultivated, undisciplined, and unformed state. 
And it is the business of the teacher, to bring out from this rudeness and 
roughness, the polished statue, and to grow those embrjotic germs into 
blossoms and fVuits of richest taste and sweetest fragrance. One great 
defect in teaching is a want of thoroughness. This is many times the 
result of a deficiency in the teacher of a clear apprehension of the sub- 
ject. No one can teaeh well that which he does not understand. Hence 
the teacher should have every da3-'s lesson well refreshed in his own 
mind, and should he able to give a full lecture oa every class recitation, 
if necessary. Text books may be a nettessity. But the teacher who 
limits his class recitations to them, is far behind the present age. All 
that pertains to knowledge, to morals, to good behavior, to politeness, 
to the noblest manhood and womanhood, are the duties of a school 
room. The influence of a loving, amiable, gentle, firm teacher, one who 
is born to goveru, to discipline, to teai;h, whose face is radiant with 
sweetest affection, will be a continual sunshine, not only in the scboolr 
room, but in the community. The misanthropic, the morose, the sour, 
the cold, and phlegmatic, should never be permitted to occupy the teach- 
er's chair. The school room should be a temple dedicated to knowledge, 
to proper behavior, to iove, and the most tender and affectionate solici- 
tude for all its youthful worshipers. Nor should the body be neglected. 
Its form should be developed into oue of beauty, -strength, vigor, activ- 
ity, and health. The position of the pupil should be made to conform to 
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that of symmetry, elasticity, ease, and a free operation of all Its parts. 
Light should fall nn the boolis ftom behind. Calisthenics, gymnastic^, 
and other health-giving exercises, should have their daily place in the 
school room. 

During the past year, six males and eighteen female teachers have 
been emploj'ed, and it is bnt justice to say, tiiat the latter have succeed- 
ed equally well as the former. And were it not for the erroneous views 
'which have obtained, and do still obtain, respecting the competency of 
females to manage schools, they would become even more efficient than 
they now are. Boys are often led to think that it is a kind of femininity 
for them to submit to a woman ; that it is unmanly to be "overned by a 
female. And a public sentiment ftequently thus demoralizes a school 
taught by a female. But it is a prejudice as cruel and unjust as it is 
unfounded and unprofitable. When parents will train their children to 
obey as readily the mother as the fiathcr, and when wives shall be put on 
an equal footing with husbands, and sisters with brothers, and woman 
with man, and the reign of usurpation cease, and the false notions that 
have obtained shall have been coiTectcd, ihen woman, designed by na- 
ture and nature's God to be not only a mother but an educator, will fill 
that most of all responsible positions, the position of teacher. 

As far as practicable, teachers should be employed by the year, or at 
least by the half year. This would better enable them to perfect their 
manner of teaching. For every teacher sliould have some definite plan 
of teacliing, and a one term school scarcely affords a suflicient time to 
demonstrate it. One of the great drawbacks on our schools is the 
transient employing of teachers, thereby subjecting the children to &> 
continual change of methods of teaching, of manners, and of disciplioe.. 
Many districts expend a large portion of their money in educating teach- 
ers, railier than the pupils, candidates who are mere novitiates ap- 
prenticing themselves, rather for the opportunity of learning the trade of' 
teaching, than practicing as an adept the art of teaching. 

The treasures bid in the youthful mind, remain unknown until reveal- 
ed, and it is within the walls of our common schools where these treasures 
are to 1 n brought to light. How important, then, that persons t>e em- 
ployed who know how to teach, and what to teach. No profession re- 
quires a greater combination of the rarest qualities of mind, than that of 
teacher. Any tyro can hear a class recite, or listen to its reading. But- 
that falls far short of teaching. Nor is mere memorizing a lesson re- 
citing one. The true teacher is a spirit-quickening power in the mind 
of the pupil. The true educator is one who develops the mind of the 
scholar. To awaken thought, inquiry', self-reliance, and a desire for 
knowledge, is among the more difficult labors of the teacher. Without 
skill in that direction, a teacher will fail in one essential thing for which 
he is employed. Another thing: The teacher should possess the- 
ability to clothe his thoughts in appropriate langu^e, with perspicuity,, 
and easy facility. The minds of some persons are so slow and sluggish' 
as to render their teaching tedious, tiresome. Quick perception, fluency 
of utterance, accuracy of expression, and brevity in explanation, are- 
golden qualities in a teacher. Teachers should love their work^ao love 
it as never to feel teaching to be a task. The teacher should be an en- 
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tbnslast, inspiring alt the papils with the same feeling. Teachers of 
Hopkinton, how honorable, how noble, how elevating, and responsible, 
your work ! 

" Drink deep, or toach not the Tierian spring ; 
There, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ,' 
Bat drlnting largely sobem us again." 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the teachers with whom I 
have associated the last year, for their nnifonn respect and cheerfiil 
co-operation, manifested towards myself and the Committee. It gives 
me pleasure to say, that I believe they endeavored faithAiUy to per- 
form their duties. I shall carry their memories long with me. From 
having been many years a teacher, and macy years a School Visitor and 
Superintendent, I can from experience sympathi^^e, deeply sympathize, 
wiLh them in their arduous and sometimes, P feai', unappreciated and 
hence nuthankful work. I also wish to tender my thanks to them for 
their attendance and hearty co-operation during the Teachers' Institute 
held at Locustville in October last, llieir aid was valuable. — S. S. 
Gbiswold, Suf)t. 

Lincoln. — In order to secure a good school, the first and highest re- 
quisite is a good teacher. Witho it this, no matter what the other ap- 
pointments may be, no efficient work can be done, no good accomplish- 
ed. The idea that total failures in every other life-work may make a 
success in teaching, has been widely prevulent ; but we are glad to see 
that the people are awakening to a realizing sense of the dignity and 
importance of the profession of teaching, and are no longer content with 
third-class teachers. But even now, as in other business, there are many 
who turn their atteatioD to teaching for a few months, whereby they may 
earn fhnds so as to enable them to finish some more congenial protigB- 
sion. Saeh persons have no just appreciation of the requirements of a. 
teacher, and surely they possess no ability to perform the services. In 
the opinion of yo-.ir committee, such persons should never be engaged by 
the tnistee of any district. Tlie harm which results from such a selection 
exceeds ten fold the good which is accomplished. It devolves upon the 
trustee to make selection of fit and suitable persons, and in the perform- 
ance of this most important part of his duty, he cannot be too pains-tak- 
ing or conscientious; for upon it depends the entire uset^ilness of the 
school. If the trustees realized to a greater extent, how serious was 
itheir responsibility in this matter the character of our schools would 
change at once for the better. 

Change of Teachers. — The constant changing of teachers is an- 
other serious drawback against which, it is deemed expedient 
to sound a note of warning. The harm is incalculable, and no change 
should be allowed, unless from absolute necessity. Secure a 
good t«acher, and then keep him at his post. Weeks are 
required before the teacher can ascertain the wants and require- 
ments ot the school and learn the individual capacities of the scholars. 
This is simply preparatory work, and occupies at least one whole term. 
After which the real work begins, and the benefits of this study on the 
part of the teacher is seen in the rapid advancement of the pupil. The 
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pupil, alao, is Just beginning to learn the methods and ways of the teach- 
er. Let an; chai^ of teachers occur at this stage, and the previous 
work will necessarily be thrown away, and a freah start must be made. 
Bat forttiis disastrous and constant changing of teachers, many schools, 
which are now only intermediate and grammar, would rank as high 
schools. In some districts of our town, the committee hope to see an 
improvement in this direction during the coming year. 

The charge given to the teachers' trust is of the highest interest that 
this or any other community can have, not only in the mental and moral 
cnltnre of the youth, upon whom all material greatness depends, but 
also to a great extent the health and consequently the happiness and en- 
joyment of its rising generations. — School Committee. 

Newport. — Parents frequently say, "I have not personally known a 
teacher by whom my boys and girls have been taught." If there is a 
profession requiring higher qualifications than any other, it is that of the 
teacher. Combined with tested evidence of the knowledge of that which 
is to be taught, there should be virtues, such as firmness with equity, 
overflowing love with evenly balancetl justice, aptness to impart, a rare 
qualitj', yet always needed, fertile imagination, originality and truest 
courage The teacher should have the power of discriminating the men- 
tal peculiarities of each scholar, and exercising most ingenious and pa- 
tient methods, thus bringing the pupil into harmonious relations with 
rales adopted fVom experience and judgment. 

. Neither by accident, personal favor, nor any circumstance, are our 
teachers appointed, but by competitive examination only. We claim for 
our schools, that the graded system, tested by several years' experience, 
has produced results satisfactory alike to parents, teachers and schol- 
ars. No scholar is promoted by caprice or preference, but only as ihe 
result of an examination indicating reasonable progress in the studies of 
a grade. Fidelity characterizes our corps of teachers. Scholars are in- 
terested in their studies, showing by term examinations for the year, 
promise of the usual advancement from grade to grade. — Thos. Cogges- 
HALL, Chairman. 

To obviate the necessity of closing during the temporarj- absence of 

a teacher by sickness, a wise provision was made by your Board, at the 

meeting, January 2nd, in deciding to appoint a supernumerary teacher 

competent to fill any grade below the High School. — T. H. Ciabke, 

. Supt. 

North Eingstowk. — The capacity of teachers, as well as their views, 
and the methods of teaching, are somewhat diverse, and while all have 
shown commendable personal interest in their work, it is by no means 
surprising that some should attain a higher degree of success than others. 
Mature t^e, higher attainments, (especially if acquired in normal train- 
ing), and years, or even a few terms, of practical experience in the 
school room, give advantages to those who possess them, which must 
neceasaril}' give them rank in their profession above others who have 
been less fortunate in their acquirements. Of the seventeen teachers 
employed in our public scho->ls, the past year, tliree are graduates of the 
State Normal School, seven have taken full or partial courses at the 
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Provideoce Conference Seminary, of East Greenwich, while the reraaio- 
ing seven have been obliged to accept such advantages ae the pnblic or 
private schootB of our own, or other towns conld offer, and three of the 
seventeen entered the ranke of teachers for the fii-et time during the' past 
year. 

Wiih thlB diversitj of acquirements and experience among teachers, 
we could not reasonably look for uniform reaulta. I am, however, free 
to say, that the best degree of success has been attained by tliose teach- 
ers who have had the best training and highest appreciation of their 
responsibility. 

It must be admitted that great difficulty is encountered by all our 
teachers, arising ft'om the necessity of having nnclassifleil schools, and 
all taught in one department, by one teacher. This variety of i^es and 
classes is a serious liiindrance to the proper arrangement, instruction and 
government of the school ; and, in fact, where the number of scholars is 
as great as in some four or five of the districts of the town, it has proved 
nearly or quite impossible for the teacher to give attention to the 
younger scholars, more than once or twice a day, and one instance it 
was stated that a parent withdrew his child from the school, for the 
reason that the teacher did not get time to hear the child read more 
than once or twice a week. This is an evil which if possible should be 
removed. — A. B, Chadsex, Supt. 

North Pbovibencb. — In our day schools many changes of teachers 
have occurred, and in making the changes the Committee on qualifica- 
tions has yery earnestly' endeavored to obtain higher grade of talent. 
In most cases it has succeeded. The vacancies have been filled with a 
view to the interesta of the schools. 

I think sekctions have been made in the most independent manner, 
relying upon character and ability as the standard for guidance. Friend- 
ship and acquaintance have oot entered to influence in the selection 
fVom the various candidates. The improvement in the condition of the 
schools where new teachers have been placed ia a far better comment 
than I can write upon the action of the Committee which made the 
changes. 

I would not imply that all is right, for the success of the past is urg- 
ing more work in the same direction. As able workers appear, it is well 
to he in condition to employ them when their labor would be more valu- 
able than present employees. Noimal schools are sending out large 
numbers of graduates, and as Nature, by her divinely instituted pro- 
cesses, did not fit all her children for the pulpit, the bar or the teach- 
er's desk, so do the Normal scliools with all their boasted power fail to 
confer what Divinity has withheld. This renders it necessary that com- 
mittees be very careful in their selections and rely less upon examin- 
ations than upon auecessfhl practice in the school-room. Yonr sub- 
committee have required the Superintendent to visit applicants in their 
schools at their work, before we have hired them. We ha\e done this 
in all cases where it whs practicable, and it is a lery proper manner of ex- 
amination, enabling us to form more con'ect conclusions than either a 
written or oral examination will. It is attended with increased labor 
and expense, yet both are well directed. — Andrew Jenks, Supt. 
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North Suithfield. — In this connection it is with delicacy that the 
Committee refer to a matter that has occasioned them no little perplex- 
ity and trouble. The School Statutes provide that the appointment of 
school officers is neither honorarj-, nor is it a farce. To them, as sworn 
officers of the law, is committed the general management of the schools. 
It is theirs to approbate teachers and matce regulations for the govern* 
tnent of the schools. Certificates of qualification are to be Issued by 
them to candidates for teachers' positions when by examination they 
have shown themselves worthy. Hence if teachers take the matter into 
■their own hands, and commence teaching without certificates, as was done 
by three persons during the j'ear, the end of law in the appointment of 
school committees is defeated. When a person is engaged to labor for 
another, his first question naturally, would be, what do my employero 
expect of me? To answer this question, the Committee have drafted, 
caused to be printed and hung up in every school-room, "Regulations 
for the Government of the Schools." Among the rules is the following i 
"Teachers must in all cases be examined before they commence to teach." 
And yet in defiance of this plain requisition, the three teachers referred 
to, commenced and continued teaching until an examination was de 
manded. In the first case a resolution simply of censure was passe' ; 
in the other instances certificates were granted only from the time of i '. 
amination. In this action the Committee atterly disclaim any pride or 
ofBce or wish to be arbitrary, but while endeavoring to hold tbeir own 
conduct rigidly to the school law, do demand the same of the teachers, 
on the principle that '-He that is faithful in that which is least is faith- 
ful also in much." In dismissing this nnpleasant subject, we repeat 
what we said in a former report ; "No one is compelled to choose the 
teachers's vocation ; but if he does, let him walk worthy of it, for it is « 
high one." — Calvin B. Trrrs. Supt. 

PoRTSMODTH,— Good teachers should not be changed for frivolous 
causes ; the longer a capable teacher is retained the better it will be in all 
respects for the schools. It should be remembered that every teacher 
who succeeds in teaching pupils how to learn is snccesst\il. The ques- 
tion should not merely be, how much of the text book has been gone 
over, but rather what advancement in real knowledge has been made, 
knowledge that shall teach the pupil how to preserve and increase his 
physical powers, and also to develop his intellectual capability. Know- 
ledge that shall fit tlie pupil for the active duties of a useful life. When 
teachers fitly qualified for the real work of educating have been secured, 
trustees should spare no efforts to letnin them. 

Agassiz has said : "Tlie idea that poor teachers can give elementary 
instruction, that in the l)eginning, when children are young, ihe character 
of the instruction Is less important, is a fatal mistake. The best teacti- 
ers should initiate the studies, and guide the early development of chil- 
dren." — School Committee. 

Pbovidencs. — The School Committee believes that during the period 
covered by this report the teachers employed by the city have accom- 
plished all that can be expected from them in the circumstances wliich 
surround them, and under the conditions imposed on them. — School 
Committee. 
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It stiould ever be remembered that one of the first, as one of the lasc 
exercises in school, is to teach children to .extract ideas from language, 
and to embody aad express them in words of their own Bclcction. 

Id no exercise is the ability and skill of a teacher bo apparent as in 
this. There is however one caution that should be conaiactly urged, es- 
pecially upon young teachers. In avoidiug the old method of teach- 
ing solely ft'om bookb without explanation, some now go to the opposite 
extreme in attempting to explain too much. Nothing can be made clear 
and intelligible to a child unless the illustrations are drawn from what 
is in his own mind. What is unknown muet be compared with some- 
thing which be already knows, or no knowledge will be gained. It is by 
no means an uncommon fault in teaching to attempt to explain the 
meaning of one word by another quite as unintelligible. — Daniel Leach, 
Supt. 

RicHUOMD. — The most of the teachers employed have been well qual- 
ified and have labored hard to advance their pupils, and but very few 
have failed in making good advancement in their schools. The want 
of that good order which is requisite to good advancement is our 
greatt^Bt cause of complaint. In the first place, we think that teachers 
should know how to govern ; and, seitondly, we think teachers should 
govern.— G I i.BBKT Tillingbast, Supt. 

SciTDATE. — Bequisite qualifications on the part of teachers, cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly. It should be the aim to raise the standard 
of qualification from year to year. There is no school in the town, how- 
ever, small and backward, in which culture, refinement and ability, to teach 
of a high order, are not desirable, and the fruit& of which will not be 
manifest. In conducting examinations I have invariably puraued the 
oral method, though I am aware that there are great advantages to be 
secured by the adoption of the written. I take pleasure in saying that 
I have not been under the necessity of withholding a certificate from 
any applicant. 

In nine schools the same teachers have taught during the entire year. 
In cases where teachers give good satisfaction, it is usually better that 
they be retained than changes be made. — Age and experience are requi- 
site qualifications for successful teaching. The diflTerence between a 
good teacher and a poor teacher is usually far greater ihan the difference in 
the wages paid. While some of the beat schools in the town have b en 
taught by residents of the districts in which they respectively taught, 
yet it is, as a rule, better not to employ a resident of the district, and, 
especially, a relative of the trustee, unless with the approval of alt 
concerned. There have been employed in the town twenty female 
teachers and eight mate teachers. The former, as a class, have not 
been inferior to the latter. — J. M. Brewster, Supt. 

South K1NG8T9WN. — At a meeting of the committee, April 1 5th, 1873, 
on motion of H. T. Braman, the Committee on qualification of teachers, 
were instructed to examine all applicants for certificates of qualifica- 
tion to leach during the ensuing year, by written examinations. We 
are of the opinion that this course, which has been faithfully carried 
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oat, has been the means of greatly elevating the standard of our teafih- 
era, and that ita beoeficial resulta are already apparent in many of our 
schools. The same plan is being adop^.ed by other towns. 

There are three absolutely essential qualifloations of a good teacher. 
First, there are literary qualifications. We must he educated in those 
branches whiuh we would teach. We cannot teach what we do not 
know. Secondly, a successful teacher must possess the faculty of com- 
municatiug the instruction he would give. And thirdly, whatisequaUy 
essential to a successful teacher is, that good order, and strict discipline, 
must be maintained in the school-room. A teacher may possess in a 
high degree the two former qualifications, but if he is destitute of the 
third, he cannot be successful. — Eusha^ F. Watson, Supt. 

TivBKTON. — A fl^quent change of teachers is working against the 
interests of most of our schools. — School Committee. 

Warwick. — It is with pleasure that I report that, never within my 
knowledge hj(s there been such au efficient corps of teachers within the 
town of Warwick, as there is at the present time. Industrious, self- 
sacrificing, earnest, they are endeavoring to impart such instruction to 
the children committed to their charge as shall prepare them for the 
duties of active life. If some system could be introduced whereby 
their wages conid be somewhat equalized, it would give those who per- 
form the most labor the. greatest pay. Under the present sj'stem, 
teachers with an average of twenty or thirty scholars receive as much 
or more than teachers with fifly or sixty scholars. I would also sug- 
gest, that in some of the schools of this town, sufficient attention is 
not paid to the conduct of scholars while in the school yard. School 
property is very apt t« suffer if the teacher is absent while the scholars 
are present. It needs the eye of the teacher to be always upon the 
pupils committed to their charge. — W. V. Slocum, Supt. 

Warren. — Changes. — Every year will bring some changes. They 
must oceur if we will improve.. There have been some with ua the 
past yea'r. In the Grammer and High schools alone, the same corps of 
teachers have remained at their post. In both of these achools we have 
good teachers, and the work in them has been- welt done, — '.lone satis- 
factorily to the Superintendent ; and, as we know, to very many of the 
parents also. In all the other schools there has been a change of 
teachers, and some of the achools have had two or three difibrent 
teachers during the year. 

The schools have prospered as well as coutd be expected under such 
frequent changes. This frequent change of teachere is a great detri- 
ment to the schools. It eeriously affects their efficiency, and is 
greatly to be deplored. If a teacher is fairly successful, she ought to 
be retained in her position for one year at least, that time and labor 
may not be lost by so frequent a change in methods. — S. E. Dexter, Supt, 

Westerly. — With few exceptions good ordsr haa been maintained. 
Some of the teachers were not "bom to govern," and in this respect 
were not a success. Such teachers should not be re-engaged, even if 
thfiy will agree to teach for very smalt pay. A school cannot be a auc- 
ceas, if the teacher ia a poor disciplinarian. 
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The greatest improvement was made in echoola taught bj active and 
efficient teacliers, wliose love of order, was equal to their capacity to in- 
struct. Thej' infiised a life and energy into the whole school, and each 
term was marked with good results. Where there ia but little idleness, 
there will be neither time nor disposition for disorderly conduct. — H. M. 
Eaton, Supt. 



TRUSTEES. 

BcRRitLTiLLE. — Chapter 52, Section 2, of the Statutes relating to 
Public Instruction, thus reads: "The Trustees shall notify the Commits 
tee or Superintendent, of the time of opening and closiugvthe school." 
The majority of Trustees have cheerfully complied with this wise 
regulation. He however who travels on foot five miles and back, in 
order to conform to it. must be styled the Prince of Trustees. Those 
who by neglecting it, have compelled a journey of a dozen miles, only 
to find the school suspended, or closed, may be forgiven, if they re- 
quest it. — Wm. Firz, Svpt. 

ExETEB. — Since the important duties of hiring teachers, regntating 
the time of commencing and closing schools, taking charge of district 
property &c., devolves upon our trustees, each district'should be careful, 
in their selection, to secure a person to fill this office, of sufficient judg- 
ment and ability, to perform the duties wisely and discreetly. A man 
who will visit the s':hool room, and has perception enough to see it any- 
thing is wrong, and force enough , if the school is not working to his 
satisfaction, to notify the Superintendent or Committee to that effect. 
He should be a man who has some interest in the canse of education, 
and is willing to share with his countrymen, some of the responsibil- 
ities of life. — WiLLKT H, Arnold, Supt. 

North SMtTHPiELn. — Thoughts for Trustees. — According to the Stat- 
utes, this office is no sinecure. That it might not be so regarded, and that 
its duties may be fully understood, the State puts the Common School 
Manual into the bands of Trustees, for their direction. Among their 
explicit duties, it is specified that they shall visit the schools twice at 
least during the term. And yet the returns of th« last year, show that 
two of the Trustees have not visited their schools at all, two others have 
visited but once, and in only one district has the full duty in this respect 
been performed. It appears that twenty-one terms have been taught 
without a single visit fVom this officer. When parents manifest so much 
apathy as they do in the matter of visiting, it is all the more incumbent 
upon the Trustee to perform his sworn duty. Again, in the fairing of 
teachers. Trustees should esercise more discretion. Instead of accepts 
ing the first' applicant, with the notification : "Yovi maj' have the school, 
provided you can secure a certificate," ought not the Trustee to inquiro 
what educational advantages the applicant has enjoyed, what are bis 
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c&pabilitiea aad amount of experience, etc? It is expected that the 
Trustee has judgmeot, and certaioly he ought to use it, and not act lika 
a machine. 

If it be replied to these strictures, that the position is not a salaried 
one, it should be borne in mind that the office was accepted with that 
understanding and really does find its compensation, when all the mem- 
bers of the District in turn are made to apsume its responsibilities, the 
time and labor thus emplojed by one man being set over against those 
of another. Therefore, the District has a right, as do also the best inr 
tercsta of the school, to demand strict faithfulness ou the part of ita 
officers. — Calvin R, Fitts, Supt. 

PoRTSMOCTH.— The value and efficiency of onr schools depend very 
much on the faithfulness with which the trustees perform the duties of 
their office, and also on the fitness and capability of the teachers for their 
work. — School Committee. 

Richmond. — Trustees, especially, should see that none but well quali- 
- fied t«achers are employed. It is, at present, a lamentable fact that a 
few dollars difference in the wages of a teacher secures the position to 
one scarcely qualified, and turns away the one who is well qualified for 
the position. This never should be. Our aim should be to secure the 
best teachers, though it may cost a little more. It will give a paying 
interest in a single term. — Gilbert Tillinghast, Supt. 

Warwick. — My thanks are accorded to the trustees of the various 
districts in this town, for the very able and efficient manner in which 
they have supported the Superintendent and the School Committee in 
the discharge of their duties. In the matter of selecting teachei's for the 
various schools, they have judged rightly and well, and not one who 
has been engaged by them as a teacher, has failed to pass an r '- 
ation before me, — W. V. Slocdm, Supt. 



UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 

Bohkillville. — Hare you never marvelled, gentlemen, at the keeper 
of a variety store? Is it not strange that OTie^ man can he in him- 
self, and at the same time, a fiour merchant, a tea merchant, a hard- 
ware merchant, a grain and dry goods dealer, a trader in boots and 
shoes, patent medicines, wooden and brass clocks, together with a long 
list of articles too' numerous to mention? How then can we cease to 
wonder, when we enter our mixed schools, where, in one person, we expect 
to find a Primary, an Intermediate, and a Grammar School teacher ? Small 
districts with small Echool houses, like small churches, may have raven- 
ous desires, demanding, and doubtless deserving greater things than they 
can afford. With but few exceptions, the mixed schools have been well 
kept. Were some of the buildings in which tbey are held, put in better 
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condition, and supplied with better tools, each as maps, blackboards 
and reference books, we could expect bettfir things of tbose who learn, 
as also of tliose who teach. — Wm. Ktte, iSwfrf. 

ITooMsocKET. — ^The ungraded schools of JenckesTilte, Union District, 
and Hamlet Village are under the same tuition as heretofore. The 
teachers are capable, conscientious and devoted. They latwr under great 
difficulties in the too lat^ number of classes, inevitable in an ungraded - 
school. They are, however, meeting all just expectations. — Ch&s. J. 
White, Supt. 



VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Frovidbnoe. — These schools are increasing in valne and importance 
every year, and are especially appreciated bythose parents who with ' 
their children are obliged to remain in the cityduring the summer 
months. 

The sewing department is prodncing the happiest results. Nearly a\£ 
hundred children are now taught every week to nse skillfully their n^dle. 
One teacher reports that during the past year the children under her 
chaise have made between three and four hundred garments A-om mate- 
rials furnished by benevolent ladies, and these have been given to the 
poor. Among the rich fruits of this department, should be mentioned 
with gratitude, the fact that more than four hundred girls who receive 
there their first and last instruction in the use of the needle, are now 
earning for themselves or theirfriends, (h>m foar to twelve dollars aWeek. 

The advantages of this work may be yet still increased by opening a 
room with a competent teacher, where tiie larger girls, who cannot pay 
for the instruction themselves, may not only be taught to sew, but also 
to out and make a variety of gannents. — Daniel Leach, Supt. 
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Thb following information in regard to these schools was obtained 
by replies to a circular containing the foi:owing letter and questions, 
sent to Private Educational Institutions in the State. On account of 
failure to receive returns in a few instances, the list is not quite com- 
plete : — 

"Information is desired with reference to the Private Educational 
Institutions of this State, and you will confer a favor by filling the 
blanlcs, in answer to the several questions proposed, stating any other 
facts concerning your school which yon may desire to bring to public 
notice in my next annual report. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 

Commissioner of Public iSekools." 

Bakringtoh. — Name? Princes Hill Family and Day School. — Loca- 
tion? Harrington Centre.— When established? October 3d, 1870.— 
Principal's name? Isaac F. Cady. — Number of teachers? Male 1, 
female 1.— Number of different pupils in attendance during the last 
school year 62 ; male 37, female 25. — ^Number of boarding pupils? 4. 
Day pupils? 68. — Average attendance for the school year? 40. — 
Number of pupils belonging in Rhode Island? 57. — Number under 
five years of age belonging in Rhode Island? None. — Number over 
fifteen yenrs of age belonging in Rhode Island? 18. — Grade of In- 
struction? Mixed.— High school? 25 (in part). — Collegiate? 7. — 
Number of years in graduating course? From four to eight, according 
to previous attainment. — Number of graduates of the school the last 
year? 2 — Number of graduates of the school since its establishment? 
2. — Number of volumes in library? Appleton's Cj^clopBeclia, lexicons, 
etc. ; about 50 volumes. — Extent and value of apparatus? Small, say 
about S 150. —Estimated value of lands and school buildings? $8,000, 
including residence. — Amount of invested funds? Nothing, 

AnniKil Income. — Not precisely estimated. From endowment fund? 
Nothing.— Tuition? «1,063.50 for 1872-3, and $1,330 for 1873-4. 
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East Greenwich. — Name? Greenwich Academy — Location? East 
Greenwich- — When established? 1802. — Principal'B name? Rev. F. 
D. Blakeslee, A. B.— Number of teachers? 13; male 8, female 5. — 
Number of different pupils in attendance, during the last school year? 
201 ; male 123, female 78.— Number of boarding pupils? 121.— Day 
pupils? 80. — Number of piipiis, laeionging in Rhode Island? 116. — 
Number under five 3'ears of age, belonging in Rhode Island? None. — 
Number over fifteen j-ears of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 116. — 
Grade of Instruction — primary? Noue. Grammar? Yes. High 
school? Yes. Collegiate? Yes, (somewhat). — Number of years in 
Graduating course? 3. — Number of graduates of the school, the last 
jear? 6. — Number of graduates of the school, since its establishment? 
123, all we have a record of. — Number of volumes in library? 2,500. 
E:£tent and value of apparatns? Ordinary academic, tl.OOO. — Estima- 
ted value of lands and school buildings? 180,000. — Amount of invest- 
ed funds? None. 

The "year" mentioned in the report ends June 24, 1874, 
Annuitl Income. — From Tuition, board, Ac, and other sources. 

East Providence. — Name? Watcbemoket Private School. — Location? 
Chedel Block, W ate he moke t.— When established? April 22, 1872. — 
Frincipal's nan|e? Annie E. J, Hazard, formerly Rice. — Number of 
ttiachers? 3 females. — Number of different pupils in attend- 
ance, during the last second year? 75 ; 45 male and 30 female. — Num- 
er of day pupils? AIL — Average attendance for school year? 50. — 
Number of pupils, belonging in Rhode Island ? 73. — Number under 5 
yeai's of age, belonging iu Rhode Island? None. — Number over 15 
years of aae, belonging in Rhode Island? 25. — Grade of instruction — 
Primary? 24. Grammar? 50. — Number of graduates of the school 
since its establishment? 2. — Number of volumes in library? 20. — 
Extent and value of apparatus? $600. — Amount of invested funds? 
f600. 

Annual liKome: — Tuiton and other sources? About $600. 

Johnston, — Location of school? Olneyvllle. — When established? 
1872 — Piincipal's name? Clara Manchester — Number of teachers? 
female 1. — Number of different pupils in attendanfie, during 
the last school year? 100; male 54. female 46. — Numlier of boarding 
pupils? None. — Day pupils? 100. — Average attendance for school 
year? 60.— Numlwr of pupils, belouging in Rhode Island? 100. — 
Number under five years of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 4. — Num- 
ber over 15 years of age, belonging in Rhode Island? None. — Grade of 
instruction? Primary and intermediate. 

Annual Income: — Tuition and other sources? $485. 



North Kingstown. — Name? St. Paul's Parish School. — Localjon? 
Wick ford.— When established? 1871.— President, or principal's name? 
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Mary E. McGarj. — Number of teachers? Female 1. — Number of 
different puptle in attendance, during tlie last svliooljear 7 2H ; male 
10, female 13. — Day pupils? 23. — Average attendance for school year? 
16. — Number of pupils, belonging in Rhode Island? 23. — Number un- 
der five years of age, belonging in Rhode Island T 1. — Number over 15 
years of ^^, belonging to Rhode Island ? 6. — Grade of inatruotion? , 
Primary, 10 ; grammar, 6. 
Aanital Income. — Tuition and other sources? S500. 

Name? Village School. — Loeatioa? Wickforrt. — When established? 
About 1«40. — Principal's name? Mary M. Tourtellot.— Number of 
teachers? Female 1. — Number of different pupils in attendance, 
during the last scJioolyeai-? Male 2, female 20.— Day puiiils? 22. — Aver- 
age atten'lance for school year? 16.- — Numbers of pupils, belonging 
in Rhode Island? 20.— Number under five years of age, belonging in 
Rhode Island ? None. — Number over fifteen years of age, belonging in 
Rhode Island? 16. — Grade of insi ruction ? Primary, 1 ; grammar, 21. 

Annual Income: — From endowment fUud? None, — Tuilion and other 
sources? $400. 

Pawtdcket. — Name? Tonng Ladies' School. — Location? Walcott 
St.— WLeu established? Sept., 1873.— Principdl's name? Harriet E, 
Hewitt. — Number" of teachers? Female 1, — Number of different pupils 
in attendance, during the last school year? Female 18. — Number of 
day pupils? 18.— Average attendance for the school year, nine 
months? 13. — Number of pupils, belonging in Rhode Island? 18. — 
Number over fifteen years of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 9. — 
Grade of instruction? Grammar. 

Annual Income: — Tuition and other sources? $700. 

Providence. — Name? English and Classical High School. — Location? 
Corner of Westminister, Eddy and Fulton sts. — When established? Feb. 
22, 1864.— Principals' names? William A. Mowry andOias. B. Goff.— 
Number of teachers? 12; male 10, female 2. — Number of different 
pupils in attendance, during the last school year? Male 212. — Number 
of boarding pupils? Board in private families. — Average attendance for 
BChool year? 175, — Number ot pupils, belonging in Rhode Island? 
197. — Number over fiftesn years of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 
Nearly 100, — Number of years in graduating course? 4 in Grammar, 
and 4 in High school. Number of graduates of the school, the last 
year? 16. — Number of graduates of the school, since its establishment? 
86. — Number of volumes in library? About 2000.— Extent and value 
of apparatus? PLiJosophical, chemical, and astronomical ; (1000. 

Annual Income. — About I17,C00. 

Name? Warner's " Erj'ant & Stratton" Commercial College. — Loca- 
tion? 164 Westminster street. — When established? January Ist, 1863. 
rincipal's name? W.W.Warner. — Number of teachers ? 8; male, 6; 
female 2. Number of different pupils in attendance, during the last 
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schoolyear? 250; inale,220; female, 80. — Nntnberof boardingpupils? 
None. — NumberofpDpile, belonging in Rhode Island? 222. — Number 
UDder five years of age, belonging in Rhode Islaud? None. — Number 
over fifteen leara of qge, belonging in Rhode Island? 177. — Grade of 
JDstruction? Includes such branches as all men ought to be skilled in. — 
Kumber of jears in graduating course? 2. — Number of graduates 
of the school, the last year? 7. — Number of volumes in library ? 1,000. 
Extent and value of apparatus? $3,000. 
Annual Income, — Tuition and other sources? 112,000, 



Name? New England Boarding School of Friends. — Location? Hope 
Street. — When established? 1819. — President, or Principal's name? 
Albert K. Smiley.— Number of teachers? 18;'male, 12; female, 6. — 
Number of difierent pupils in attendance, during the last school year? 
264; male, 167; female, 97.— Number of boarding pupils? 264; day 
pupils. 0. Average attendance for school year? 206. — Number of 
pupils, belonging in Rhode Island? 89. — Number under five years ot 
s^e, belonging in Rhoile Island? 0.— Number of years in graduating 
course? 4, — Number of graduates of the school, the last year? 7. — 
Nnmberof graduates of the school, since its establistftnent? 87 in fliU 
course, about 2,000 in all. Number of volumes in library? 8200. — 
Extent and value of apparatus? $4,000 or (5,000, estimated roughly. 
Estimated value of lands and school buildings? $700,000. — Amount 
of invested funds? $135,000. x 

Annual Income. — From endowment fund? $8,300. — ^Tuition ahd 
other sources? $47,000, estimated. 

Name? Fountain Street Academy. — Location? No. 125 Fountain 
Street. — When established? September, 1871. — President, or Principal's 
name? Brother Pacian. — Number of teachers? 5; male, 5. — Number 
of different pupils in attendance, during the last school year? 250; 
male, 250, — Day pupils? 250. — Average attendance for school year? 
20t.— Number of pupils, belonging in Rhode Island? 248.— Number 
over filt«en years of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 56. — Grade of 
instruction, grammar? 190 in grammar department. High School? 60 
in High (School. — Number of years in graduating course? 5 years. — 
Number of graduates of the school, the last year? None. — Number of 
graduates of the school, since its establishment? None, — Number of 
volumes in library ? 600, — Estimated value of lands and school build- 
ings? $40,000. 

Ann'Mil Income, — From endowment fiind? $2,500. 

Name? St. Patrick's School. — Location? Davis Street, — Wlien es- 
tablished? 1844. — President, or Principal's name? Rev. C. Hughes, — 
Number of teachers? 10; female 10. — Number of different pupils in 
attendance, during the last school year? 570; male, 288 ; female, 282. 
— Avertige attendance for school year? 470, — Number under fiveyeara 
of age? S.^Number over fifteen years of age? 7. — Grade of instruc- 
tion — Primary? 4 rooms. Grammar? 2 rooms. Intermediate? 2 rooms. 
— Number of volumes in library? About 400, — Estimated value of 
lands and school-buildings? $30,000. 
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Aunuai Income. — From endowmeDt fiind. — ^Tuition and other sources ? 
Nothing. 

Location of school? 34 Meeting St.— When established? Sept., 1866. 
— Principal's name? R.A.Haskell. — Numberof teachers? Female 3. 
Number of different pupils in attendance, during the last school year? 
Male 10, female 21. — Average attendance for school year? About 
20, — Number under five years of !^e, belonging in Rhode Island? 
Usually between the ages of 5 and 12 years. — Number over fifteen years 
of ago, belonging in Rhode Island? Usually between the ages of 5 and 
12 years. — Grade of Instruction? Primary and grammar. — Extent and 
value of apparatus? $500. 

Annual Income: — Tuition and other sources? Probably about $800. 

. Location of school? 17 William St.— When established? 1873.— 
Number of teachers? Male 1, female 1. — Principal's name? Sarah A. 
Potter. — Numberof teachers? Female 1. — Number of different pupils 
in attendance, during the bst school year? 25; male 17, female 8. — 
Number of day pupils? 25. — Average attendance for school year? 20. 
Number orpn])ils, belonging. in Rhode Island? 25. — Grade of Instruc- 
tion? Primary. 

Name? Misses Ewins & Stevens' School, — Location? 182 Kne St. 
— When estMblisbed? 1841. — Principals' names? Margaret Ewins 
and Abby F.Stevens. — Number of teachers? Female 2. — Numberof 
different pnpits in attendance, during the last school year? 20; male 8, 
female 12. — Numljcr of day pupils? 20. — Avenge attendance for 
school year? 17 — Number of pupils, belonging in Rhode Island? 18. — 
Number over tifteea years of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 10. 

Location of school? 24 Plane st. — When established? Principal' 
commenced teaching 51 j'ears ago. — Principal's name? Miss Sarah. 
Pachui'd Phillips, — Number of teachers? Female, 1. — Number of dif- 
ferent pupils in attendance, during tbe last school year? 25; male- 
10, female 15. — Number of hoarding pupils? None. Number of pu- 
pils, belonging in Rhode Island? All, — Number under five years 
of age, belonging in Rhode Island? 3. — Number over fifteen years 
of age, belonging in Rhode Island? None. — Grade of instruction?' 
Primarj- and Intermediate. — Number of graduates of the school, the 
last year? None. — Number of graduates of the school, since its estab- 
lishment? Not known — Number of volumes in library ? None. — Ex- 
tent and value of apparatus? None to speak of — Estimated value of" 
land and school buildings? School building is acottage on leased land.. 
12 
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ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL REPORTS. 



NAMES OP TOWNS FROM WHOSU REPORTS EXTBACT3 ARE TAKKN. 

Bsrrington 10, 33. 39, B5 

BrUtol 19,33,47,51,63.86,91, IH. !«, '50 

BDrrillTille.... 34,63,67,91,94,97, 136,141, ISO, 163. 163 

CharleBtown.... ; 18, 34,39, 138 

Corentry 54, 39. 5I,M, 115 

CrnnBton 18, 30, 34, 39, 100. 136, 141, 151 

Cumberinnd 81,35,40,51,68. 115. HI 

East Greenwich •■.. 31, 35,40,51,63,6^.89,07, 153 

East Providence 23.40-51,64,70 

Exeter 35,40.47,61,65, 113. 153, 169 

Foster 41, 53, 116, 153 

Glocester 153 

Hopkinbm '. 36, 41, 47, S3, B6. 97, 103,116, 136, 143,154 

Jamestown <■•■ --■■ 41.53 

Johnston 18, 4 1 , 53, 70, 1 16 

Lincoln 18,33 36,41.53,64,71,89, 103, 116, 156 

Newport 83. 43, 52, 68, 73. 80, 91, 98, 103, 117, 137, 143.167 

NewShoreltam 43,54,118,137 

North Kingstown 34,42,48,64, llfl. 137,157 

North Providence 43, 73, 1 44, 158 

North Smithfield 37,43, 48,54.87, 145, 15!i, 169 

Pawtacket 35,43.55,75,89 118, 1S7 

Portsmonlh 37,55, 119. 138, 150.1^ 

Pi-oYidenee 26,44,56,60,76, 113, 118, 146, 159, 164 

Richmond .' 44,56,65, 107,133, 160, 163 

Scilualo It), 37, 45, :)6, 6S, 78, B8, 93, 109, 134,138. 160 

Smithfleld.... 18,38,45, 65,79. 109, 134, 138 

South Kingstown 37,38,45,85,93, 138, 160 

Tiverton 19 46,63, 65, 88, 134, 161 

Warren 10,28,38,46.49,57,79,88,99. 134. 139. 148, 161 

Warwick 48,67,81. 13S, 147, 161, 163 

Westerly 46,49,57,65,81. 135. 140, 161 

West Greenwich 29, 38,46,58, 135, 140 

Woonsocket 29,49,58,83,88,88,94,05, 100, 135, 164' 
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INDEX OF APPENDIX. 



Absenteeism ' 19, ST 

Appropriations of State 20,21,28 

Atteiidance of Pupils 19,4*. 57, SI, 67, TS 

Apparatus 18,31,97, 114, lisl 134. 144 

B 

Boolta ". 83,74 1*4, 147,16* 

C 

Cliildreu, caltivation of their moral and social nntores 43. 63 

employment of ' 21, 27. 32, 33 

mettiods of teaching .'■ S9 

their need of education fi2, 60 

Citkens, (See duties of Pafents and Citizens.) taxation of C5 

Classification of Popils 29 

Condition of Schools 39, 113, 163 

Cost of maint&iuing Schools See Espenditares. 

D 

Discipline 44, 47,69, 118, 163, 160,161 

Dmiesof Parents and Citizens (See Citizens; see Parents.) Gl, 166 

E 

Education 68 

ComputfiOiy 22. 23, 28 

Employment of Children 21, 27, 32, 83 

Expenditures 66, 68. 86, 116, 134, 135 

L 

Lectures 64,6! 

Libraries, Tree 89 

M 
Meeting), EdDcational 63 

N 
Names of Teachers and Schools Officers i 
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SCHOOL COMMlSSlONEIt's EEPOBT. 



Ordinance recommendei] toTowD CoaucUof Woonsockct 31, 82 

P 
Parents, (See Dutica of Pareats aad Citizens.) respoostbte for SDCcess of 

Schools 52, 63, 64, 66,67. 60,75,142 

Promotions 97, 157' 

Pupils, expalslon of 49 

obedience of, how secured.. 49, 50 

promotion of .' 44,00.97, 143 

rules and regalatloiis for-' lOI, 105, lOtt, 112 

R 

Bales and Pegiiint ions for day Schools -•■ 100 

Itules and Kegulatloos for evening Schools 88 

S 

Sanitary eonditlon uf our Schools 113 

School houses 114 

bj-guue 131 

Superln ten dents 186, 158 

Schools, evening '. ., 66, 85 

gmniuiar 89 

high 91 

Industrial....: , 20.27 

length of .-. 40, 102, 103 

polytechnic 78 

primary 90, 114, 141 

success and failure of 39 

system for.... 46, fiS 

technical 62 

ungraded 163 

■. 164 



Teacheis ...23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 44,45. 4S, 51, 56, 63, 95, 138. 143,145, 146,147. 

160, 163, 163 

miraesof I 

rules find reguhitions for 100,104,107,109 

Text books. (See Boolfs. ) 

list iiuthorized by committee 33, 36, 37, 38 

unilonnity of.... 34, 35 

Truancy. (See Absenloeism.j 

Trustees 100, 136, 140. 151, 153, 163 

Ventilation 114, 118, 119, 120,131 
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